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This reproduction of the earliest, and imperfect, edition 
of Romeo and Juliet has been printed directly from the 
facsimile prepared by Mr E. \V. Ashbee, under the direction 
of Mr J. O. Halliwell (Phillipps), and has been carefully com- 
pared with the Quarto in the British Museum (Press mark, C. 
34. k. 58). It is printed line for line, and page for page, with 
the original. 

The collation of Steevens*s, Mommsen*s, and the Cambridge 
Editors' reprints of this play, given with Mr H. H. Furness's 
reprint in the first volume of his * New Variorum Shakespeare,' 
has been of great assistance to me in my endeavour to 
secure accuracy for this reprint. 

One peculiarity of the original should be mentioned, as 
it is not here reproduced. From Signature E, inclusive, 
to the end of the play, a smaller type is used than that with 
which the preceding pages are printed 3 and the running title 
is changed from ' The moft excellent Tragedie, of Romeo and 
luliet ' to * The excellent Tragedie of Romeo and luliet.* 

In some few places I have not deemed it necessary to 
reproduce the typographical phenomena of the original, such 
as turned letters, &a 

For the loan of his valuable copy of the facsimile the 
Society is greatly indebted to the liberality of Mr F. W. 
Cosens. 

P. A. Daniel. 
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The Prologue. 



'^ I ^VVo houjiiold Frends alike in dignitie, 

-*- (Infaire Verona, where we lay our Scene) 
Prom ciiiill Iroyles broke into enmitie, 
VFhofe ciuill warre makes ciiiill hands vncleane. 
From forth the fatal I loynes of thefe two foes, 
A paire ofjiarre-aojl Ijouers tooke their life : 
VFhofe mifaduentures, piteous ouerthrowes, 
{Through the continuing of their Fat hers fir if e, 
And death-markt paffage of their Parents rage) 
Is now the two howres traffique of our Stage. 
The which if you with patient eares attend, 
What here we want weeHJiudie to amend. 
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The most excellent Tragedie of 

Romeo and luliet. 

Enter 2. Seruing-men of the Capolets. 

GRegorie, of my word He carrie no coales. 
2 No, for if you doo, you fhould be a Collier. 
I If I be in choler. He draw. 
2 Euer while you liue, drawe your necke out of the 
the collar. 

1 I ftrike quickly being moou*d. 

2 I, but you are not quickly moou*d to fbrike. 

1 A Dog of the houfe of the Mountagues moues me. 

2 To mooue is to ftirre, and to bee valiant is to (land 
to it: therefore (of my word) if thou be mooud thou*t 
runne away. 

1 There's not a man of them I meete, but I!e take 
the wall of. 

2 That fhewes thee a weakling, for the weakeft goes 
to the wall. 

1 Thats true, therefore He thruft the men from xhe 
wall, and thrufl the maids to the walk: nay, thou (lialt 
fee I am a tall peece of flefh. 

2 Tis well thou art not fifh, for if thou wert thou 
wouldfl be but poore lohn. 

1 He play the tyrant. He firll begin with the maids, & 
off with their heads. 

2 The heads of the maids ? 

I I 
a — Qi. f 
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1 I the heades of their Maides, or the Maidenheades, 
take it in what fencxj thou wilt. 

2 Nay let them take it in fence that feele it, but heere 
comes two of the Mountagues. 

Enter two Seruingmen of the Mountagues. 

1 Nay feare not me I warrant thee. 

2 I feare them no more than thee, but draw. 

1 Nay let vs haue the law on our fide, let them begin 
firft. He tell thee what He doo, as I goe by ile bite my 
thumbe, which is difgrace enough if they fufler it. 

2 Content, goe thou by and bite thy thumbe. and ile 
come after and frowne. 

I Moun: Doo you bite your thumbe at vs? 

1 I bite my thumbe. 

2 Moun: I but i'ft at vs? 

1 I bite my thumbe, is the law on our fide ? 

2 No. 
I I bite my thumbe. 

1 Moun : I but i'ft at vs ? : Enter Beneuolio. 

2 Say I, here comes my Matters kinfman. 

They draw, to them enters Tybalt, they Jtght, to them the 
Prince, old Mountague, and his wife, old Capulet and 
his wife, and other Citizens and part them. 

Prince: Rebellious fubieAs enemies to peace. 
On paine of torture, from thofe bloody handes 
Throw your miftempered weapons to the ground. 
Three Ciuell brawles bred of an airie word. 
By the old Capulet and Mountague, 
Haue thrice difturbd the quiet of our ftrects. 
If euer you difturbe our ftreets againe. 

Your 
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Your Hues fliall pay the ranfome of your fault : 

For this time euery man depart in peace. 

Come Capulet come you along with me. 

And Alouutague, come you this after noone. 

To know our farther pleafure in this cafe. 

To old free Towne our common iudgement place. 

Once more on paine of death each man depart. 

Exeunt. 

M: wife. Who fet this auncient quarrel firft abroach ? 
Speake Nephew, were you by when it began ? 

Benuo: Here were the feruants of your aduerfaries. 
And yours clofe fighting ere I did approch. 

Vyife: Ah where is Romeo, faw you him to day ? 
Right glad I am he was not at this fray. 

Ben: Madame, an houre before the worfhipt funne 
Peept through the golden window of the Eall, 
A troubled thought drew me from com panic : 
Where vnderneath the groue Sicamoure, 
That Weft ward rooteth from the Citties fide. 
So early walking might I fee your fonne. 
I drew towards him, but he was ware of me. 
And drew into the thicket of the wood : 
I noting his afFe6lions by mine owne. 
That moft are bulied when th'are moft alone, 
Purfued my honor, not purfuing his. 

Moun: Black and portentious muft this honor proue, 
Vnlefle good counfaile doo the caufe remjoue. 

Ben : Why tell me Vncle do you know the caufe r 

Enter Rnnieo. 

Moun: I neyther know it nor can learne of him. 

Bfn: See where he is, but ftand you both afide. 
He know his grieuance, or be much denied. 

B Mount 
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Mount: I would thou wert fo happie by thy (lay 
To heare true llirift. Come Madame lets away. 

Benuo: Good morrow Corcn. 

Romeo: Is the day fo young? 

Ben: But new ftroke nine. 

Romeo: Ay me, fad hopes ftH?me long. 
Was that my Father that went hence fo fall ? 

Ben: It was, what forrow lengthens Romeos houres? 

Rom: Not hauiug that, which hauing makes them 

Ben: In loue. (fhort. 

Ro: Out. 

Ben: Of loue. 

Ro: Out of her fauor where I am in loue. 

Ben: Alas that loue fo gentle in her view, 
Should be fo tyrranous and rough in proofe. 

Ro: Alas that loue whofe view is muffled ftill. 
Should without lawes giue path-waies to our will : 
Where (liall we dine ? Gods me, what fray was here ? 
Yet tell me not for I haue heard it all, 
Heres much to doe with hate, but more with loue. 
Why then, O brawling loue, O louing hate, 
O anie thing, of nothing firft create ! 
O heauie lightnes ferious vanitie ! 
Mifhapen Caos of bell feeming thinges. 
Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fire, ficke health. 
Still waking fleepe, that is not what it is : 
This loue feele I, which feele no loue in this. 
Doeft thou not laugh ? 

Ben: No Cofe I rather weepe. 

Rom: Good hart at what? 

Ben: At thy good hearts opprefsion. 

Ro: Why fuch is loues tranfgrefsion, 

Griefes 
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Griefes of mine owne lie heauie at my hart. 

Which thou wouldft propagate to haue them preft 

With more of thine, this griefe that thou haft fliowne. 

Doth ad more griefe to too much of mine owne : 

Loue is a fmoke raifde with the fume of fighes 

Being purgde, a fire fparkling in louers eyes : 

Being vext, a fea raging with a louers tearcs. 

What is it elfe ? A madnes moft difcreet, 

A choking gall, and a preferuing fweet. Farewell Cofe. 

Ben : Nay He goe along. 
And if you hinder me you doo me wrong. 

Ro: Tut I haue loft my felfe I am not here. 
This is not Romeo, hee's fome other where. 

Ben : Tell me in fadnes whome ftie is you loue ? 

Ro: What fhall I grone and tell thee ? 

Ben: Why no, but fadly tell me who. 

Ro: Bid a (ickman in fadnes make his will. 
Ah word ill vrgde to one that is fo ill. 
In fadiies Cofen I doo loue a woman. 

Ben: I aimde fo right, when as you faid you lou'd. 

Ro: A right good mark-man, and fhee's faire I loue. 

Ben: A right faire marke faire Cofe is fooneft hit. 

Ro; But in that hit you miife, fhee'le not be hit 
With Cupids arrow, ftie hath Dianaes wit. 
And in ftrong proofe of chaftitie well arm'd : 
Gainft Cupids childifti bow flie lines vnharm'd, 
Shee'le not abide the fiedge of louing tearmes. 
Nor ope her lap to Saint feducing gold. 
Ah ftie is rich in beautie, only poore. 
That when ftie dies with beautie dies her ftore. Elxeu. 

Enter Countie Paris, old Capulet. 
Of honorable reckoning are they both, 

B 2 And 
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And pittie tis they liue at ods fo long : 
But leaning that, what fay you to my lute? 

Capu: What Ihould I fay more than I faid before. 
My daughter is a llranger in ihe world, 
Shee hath not yet attainde to fourtcene yeares : 
Let two more fommers wither in their pride. 
Before (he can be thought fit for a Bride. 

Paris: Younger than Ihe are happie mothers made. 

Cap: But too foone marde are thefe fo early maried* 
But wooe her gentle Paris, gel her heart. 
My word to her confent is but a part. 
This night I hold an old accuftom'd Feaft, 
Whereto I haue inuited many a gucft. 
Such as I loue : yet you among the (lore. 
One more mod welcome makes tlie number more. 
At my poore houfe you iliall behold this night. 
Earth treadding ftai"s, that make darke heauen light : 
Such comfort as doo lufty young men feeic. 
When well apparaild Aprill on the heele 
Of lumping winter treads, eucn fuch delights 
Amongll frelh female buds Ihall you this night 
Inherit at my houfe, heare all, all fee. 
And like her moft, whofe merite mod (halbe. 
Such amongft view of many myne beeing one, 
May Hand in number thougli in reckoning none. 

Enter Serubiginan, 
Where are you (irra, goe trudge about 
Through faire ferona (Ireets, and fecke them out : 
Whofe names are written here antl to them fay. 
My houfe and welcome at their plealure ftay. 

Ereunt, 

Ser: Seeke them out whofe names are written here 

and 
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and yet I knowe not who are written here: I mud to 
the learned to learne of them, that's as much to fay, as 
the Tavlor muft meddle with his Lade, the Shooraaker 
with his needle, the Painter with his nets, and the Filher 
with his Penfill, I mud to the learned. 

Enter Beniiolio and Romeo, 

Ben: Tut man one fire burnes out anothers burning. 
One paine is lelfned with anothers auguilh : 
Turne backward, and be holp with backward turning, 
One defperate griefe cures with anothers languilh. 
Take thou fome new infedtion to thy eye. 
And the ranke poyfon of the old will die. 

Romeo: Your Plantou leafe is excellent for that. 

Ben: For what? 

Romeo: For your broken fhin. 

Ben: Why Romeo art thou mad? 

Rom: Not mad, but bound more than a madman is. 
Shut vp in prifon, kept without my foode, 
Whipt and tormented, and Godden good fellow. 

Ser: Godgigoden, I pray fir can you read, 

Rom: I mine owne fortune in my milerie. 

Ser: Perhaps you haue learned it without booke : 
but I pray can you read any thing you fee ? 

Rom: I if I know the letters and the hinguage. 

Seru: Yee fay honeftly, red you merrie. 

Rom: Stay fellow I can read. 

He wads the Lt^ttcr. 

SEigneur Martino arid his wife and daughters, Countie 
Anfelme and his beauteous J'Jiers, the Ladie w'uldow of 
Vtruuio, Seigneur Placentio, and his louelie Neeees, 
Mcrcutio and his brother Valentine, 7nine vncle Capu- 
let his wife and daughters, my faire Neece Rofaline and 

B 3 Liuia 
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Liuia, Seigneur Valentio and his Cofen Tibalt, Lucio 

and the liuelie Hellena. 

A faire aflembly, whether fhould they come ? 

Ser: Vp. 

Ro; Whether to Tapper ? 

Ser: To our houfe. 

Ro: Whofe houfe ? 

Ser: My Matters. 

Ko: Indeed I Ihould haue askt thee that before. 

Ser: Now il*e tel you without asking. My Matter is 
the great rich Capulet, and if you be not of the houfe of 
Alountagues, I pray coroe and crulh a cup of wine. Reft 
you merrie. 

Ben: At this fame auncient featt of Capulets, 
Sups the faire Kofaline whom thou fo loues 
With all the admired beauties of Ferona, 
Goe thither and with vnattainted eye. 
Compare her face with fome that I ttiall fhew. 
And I will make thee thinke thy fwan a crow. 

Ro; When the deuout religion of mine eye 
Maintaines fuch falihood, then turne teares to fire. 
And thefe who often drownde could neuer die, 
Tranfparent Heretiques be burnt for liers 
One fairer than my loue, the all feeing fonne 
Nere faw her match, lince firft the world begun. 

Ben: Tut you faw her faire none els being by. 
Her felfe poyfd with her felfe in either eye : 
But in that Criftall fcales let there be waide. 
Your Ladyes loue, againft fome other maide 
That I will Ihew you Ihining at this feaft. 
And ftie Ihall fcant ftiew well that now feemes beft. 

Rom: He goe along no fuch fight to be ftiowne. 

But 
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But to reioyce in fplendor of mine owne. 

Enter Capulets wife and Nurce, 

Wife: Nurce wher's my daughter call her forth to 
mee. 

Nurce : Now by my maiden head at twelue yeare old I 
lad her come, what Lamb, what Ladie bird, God forbid, 
VJ^hers this girle ? what luliet. Enter Juliet. 

luliet : How now who cals ? 

Nurce : Your Mother, 

Jul: Madame I am here, what is your will ? 

Fr: This is the matter. Nurfe glue leaue a while, we 
ndufl talke in fecret. Nurce come back again I haue re- 
membred me, thouTe heare our counfaile. Thou know 
eft my daughters of a prettie age. 

Nurce : Faith J can tell her age vnto a houre. 

Wife : Shee*s not fourteene. 

Nurce: lie lay fourteene of my teeth, and yet to my 
teene be it fjioken, I haue but foure, fhee$ not fourteene. 
How long is it now to Lam mas- tide ? 

Wife : A fortnight and odde dayes. 

Nurce: Euen or odde, of all dayes in the yeare come 
Lammas Eue at night Jhall Jhe be fourteene, Sufan and Jhe 
God rejl cdl Chriftian foules were of an age. Well Sufan is 
with God, Jhe was too good for me: But as I faid on Lam- 
mas Eue at night Jhall Jhe be fourteene, that Jhall Jhee ma- 
rie I remember it well, Tis Jince the Earth-quake nowe e- 
leauen yeares, and Jhe was weand J neuer Jhall forget it, of 
cdl the dales of the yeare vpon that day : for I had then laid 
wormewood to my dug, Jilting in the fun vnder the Doue- 
houfe wall. My Lord and you were then at Mantua, nay 1 
do beare a braine ; But as I faid, when it did toft the worm- 
wood on the nipple of my dug, ^ felt it bitter, pretty foole 

to 
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to fee it teachie and fall out with Dugge. Shake quoth the 
Doue-houfe twos no need I trow to bid me trudge, and Jince 
that time it is aJeauen yeare : for then could luliet flande 
high lonCf nay by the Roode^Jhee could haue wadled vp and 
downe, for euen the day before Jhee brake her brow, and then 
my husband God be with his foule, hee was a merrie man : 
Dojl thou fall forward, luliet ? thou wilt fall backuHird when 
thou haji more wit: wilt thou not luliet? and by my holli- 
dam, the pretty fooie left crying and faid I, To fee how a 
ieqfl Jhall come about, I warrant you if I Jhould Hue a hun- 
dred yeare, I neuer Jhould forget it, wilt thou not luliet? 
•ind by my troth fhejUnted and cried I. 

luliet : And Hint thou too, I prethee Nurce fay I. 

Nurce: f^rell goe thy waies, God marke thee for his 
grace, thou wert the prettiejl Babe that euer I nurjl, might 
I but Hue to fee thee married once, I haue my wj/h. 

FFife: And that fame marriage Nurce, is the Theame 
I meant to talke of: Tell me luliet, howe Hand you af- 
feded to be married ? 

////; It is an honor that I dreame not off. 

Nurce : An honor ! were not I thy onely Nurce^ I 
would fay thou hculjlfuckt wlfeiiome from thy Teat, 

FVife : Well girle, the Noble Couutie Paris feekes 
thee for his Wife. 

Nurce: A man young Ladie, Ladie fuch a man as all 
the world, why he is a man of wajce. 

VFife : Feronaes Summer hath not fuch a flower. 

Nurce : A^y he ut a flower, in faith a very flower. 

FFife: Well luliet, how like you of Paris loue. 

Juliet: lie looke to like, if looking liking moue. 
But no more deepe will I engage mine eye. 
Then your confent giues ftrength to make it flie. 

Enter Clowne, 
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Clowne : Maddam you are cold for^ /upper is reddie, 
the Nurce curji in the , Pan trie, all t hinges in extreamitie, 
make haflfor I mujl he gone to waite. 

Enter Maskers with Romeo and a Page, 

Ro: What fhall this fpeech bee fpokc for our excufe? 
Or fhall we on without Apologie. 

Benuoleo: The date is out of fuch prolixitie, 
Weele haue no Cupid hudwinckt with a Scarfe, 
Bearing a Tartars painted bow of Jath, 
Scaring the Ladies like a crow-keeper : 
Nor no without booke Prologue faintly fpoke 
After the Prompter, for our entrance. 
But let them meafure vs by what they will, 
Weele meafure them a meafure and be gone. 

Rom: A torch for me I am not for this aumbling, 
Beeing but heauie I will beare the light. 

Mer: Beleeue me Romeo I muft haue you daunce. 

Rom: Not I beleeue me you haue dancing fhooes 
With nimble foles, I haue a foule of lead 
So (lakes me to the ground I cannot flirre. 

Mer: Giue me a cafe to put my vifage in, 
A vifor for a vifor, what care I 
What curioas eye dolh coate deformitie. 

Rom: Giue me a Torch, let wantons light of hart 
Tickle the fenceles nifties with their heeles : 
For I am prouerbd with a Grandfire phrafe. 
He be a candleholder and looke on. 
The game was nere fo faire and I am done. 

Mer: Tut dun's the moufe, the Cunftables old word. 
If thou beeft Dun, weele draw thee from the mire 
Of this furreuerence loue wherein thou ftickft. 
Leaue this talke, we burne day light here. 

C Rom: Nay 
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Rom: Nay thats not fo. Mer: I meane fir in delay. 
We burae our lights by night, like Lampes by day. 
Take our good meaning for our iudgenient (its 
Three times a day, ere once in her right wits. 

Rom: So we meane well by going to this raaske: 
But tis no wit to goe. 

Mer: Why Romeo may one aske ? 

Rom; I dreamt a dreame to night. 

Aler: And fo did I. Rom: Why what was yours? 

Mer: That dreamers often lie. (true. 

Rom: In bed a fleepe while they doe dreame things 

Mer: Ah then I fee Queene Mab hath bin with you. 

Ben: Queene Mab whats ilie ? 
She is the Fairies Midwife and doth come 
In ihape no bigger than an Aggat (lone 
On the forefinger of a Burgomafter, 
Drawne with a teeme of little Atomi, 
Athwart mens nofes when they lie a (leepe. 
Her waggon fpokes are made cf (pinners webs. 
The couer, of the winges of Gradioppers, 
The traces are the Moone-lhine watrie beames. 
The collers crickets bones, the lafh of filmes. 
Her waggoner is a fmall gray coated flie. 
Not halfe fo big as is a little worme, 
Pickt fi-om the lafie finger of a maide, 
And in this fort (he gallops vp and downe 
Through Louers braines, and then they dream of loue : 
0*re Courtiers knees : who (Irait on curfies dreame 
0*re Ladies lips, who dreame on killes (Irait : 
Which oft the angrie Mab with bUfters plagues, 
Becaufe their breathes with fweetmeats tainted are : 
Sometimes (he gallops ore a Lawers lap. 

And 
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And then dreames he of fmelling out a fute. 

And fometime comes fhe with a tithe pigs taile. 

Tickling a Parfons nofe that lies a fleepe. 

And then dreanies he of another benefice : 

Sometime ihe gallops ore a fouldiers nofe. 

And then dreames he of cutting forraine throats^ 

Of breaches ambufcados, countermines. 

Of healthes fiue fadome deepe, and then anon 

Drums in his eare : at which he (lartes and wakes. 

And fweares a Praier or two and fleepes againe. 

This is that Mab that makes maids lie on their backes. 

And proues them women of good cariage. (the night, 

lliis is the verie Mab that plats the manes of Horfes in 

And plats the Elfelocks in foule fluttifh haire. 

Which once vntangled much miffortune breedes. 

Rom: Peace, peace, thou talkft of nothing. 

Mer: True I talke of dreames, 
Which are the Children of an idle braine. 
Begot of nothing but vaine fantafie. 
Which is as thinne a fubflance as the aire. 
And more inconflant than the winde. 
Which wooes euen now the frofe bowels of the north. 
And being angred pufFes away in hade. 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. (felues. 

Ben: Come, come, this winde doth blow vs from our 
Supper is done and we ihall come too late. 

Ro: I feare too earlie, for m/ minde mtfgiues 
Some confequence is hanging in the flars. 
Which bitterly begins his fearefull date 
With this nights reuels, and expiers the terme 
Of a difpifed life, clofde in this breaft. 
By fome vntimelie forfet of vile death : 

C 2 But 
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But he that halh the fteerage of my courfe 
Direds my faile, on luftie Gentlemen. 

Enter old Capulet with the Ladies. 

Capu: Welcome Gentlemen, welcome Gentlemen, 
Ladies that haue their toes vnplagud with Corns 
Will haue about with you, ah ha my MiftrelFes, 
Which of you all will now refule to dance ? 
Shee that makes daintie, Ihee He fweare hath Corns. 
Am I come neere you now, welcome Gentlemen, wel- 
More lights you knaues, & turn thefe tables vp, (come. 

And quench the fire the roome is growne too bote. 
Ah lirra, this vnlookt for fport comes well. 
Nay fit, nay fit, good Cofen Capulet: 
For you and I are pall our (landing dayes. 
How long is it fince you and I were in a Maske ? 

Cof: By Ladie fir tis thirtie yeares at leall. 

Cap: lis not fo much, tis not fo much, 
Tis fince the mariage of Luceritio, 
Come Pentecqft as quicklie as it will. 
Some Hue and twentie yeares, and then we maskt. 

Cof: Tis more, tis more, his fonne is elder far. 

Cap: Will you tell me that it cannot be fo. 
His fonne was but a Ward three yeares agoe. 
Good youths I faith. Oil youth's a iolly thing 

Rom: What Ladie is that that doth inrich the hand 
Of yonder Knight? O Ihee doth teach the torches to 

bume bright ! 
It (eemes fhe hangs vpon the cheeke of night. 
Like a rich iewell in an Aethiops eare. 
Beau tie too rich for vfe, for earth too deare : 
So fhines a fnow-white Swan trouping with Crowes, 
As this faire Ladie ouer her fellowes Ihowes. 

The 
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The meafure done, iie watch her place of (land. 
And touching hers, make happie my rude hand. 
Did my heart loue till now ? Forfweare it light, 
I neuer faw true beautie till this night. 

Tit: This by his voice fhould be a Mountague, 
Fetch me my rapier boy. What dares the ilaue 
Come hither couer'd with an Anticke face. 
To fcorne and ieere at our folemnitie ? 
Now by the ftocke and honor of my kin. 
To flrike him dead I hold it for no fin. 

Ca: Why how now Cofcn, wherfore ftorme you fo. 

Ti : Vncle this is a Mountague our foe, 
A villaine that is hether come in fpight. 
To mocke at our folemnitie this night. 

Ca : Young Romeo, is it not > 

Ti: It is that villaine Romeo. ^ (man, 

Ca: Let him alone, he beares him like a portly geutle- 
And to fpeake truth, Verona brags of him. 
As of a vertuous and well gouem*d youth : 
I would not for the wealth of all this towne. 
Here in my houfe doo him difparagement : 
Therefore be quiet take no note of him, 
Beare a faire prelence, and put ofFthefe frownes. 
An ill befeeming femblance for a fead. 

Ti: It iits when fuch a villaine is a gueft, 
lie not indure him. 

Ca: He Ihalbe indured, goe to I fay, he fhall. 
Am I the Mafter of the houfe or you ? 
You*le not indure him ? God fhall mend my foule 
You*le make a mutenie amongft my guefls, 
You*le fet Cocke a hoope, you'le be the man. 

71/ Vncle tis a (hame. 

C 3 Ca: Goe 
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Ca : Goe too, you are a faucie knaue, 
This tricke will fcath you one day I know what. 
Well faid my hartes. Be quiet : 
More light Ye knaue, or I will make you quiet. (ting* 

Tibalt : Patience perforce with wilfull choUer mee* 
Makes my fleih tremble in their different greetings : 
I will withdraw, but this iutrufion fhall 
Now Teeming fweet, conuert to bitter gall. 

Rom: If I prophane with my vnworthie hand. 
This holie fhrine, the gentle finne is this : 
My lips two bluiliiug Pilgrims ready (land. 
To fmooth the rough touch with a gentle kide. 

luli: Good Pilgrime you doe wrong your hand too 
Which mannerly deuotion fliewes in this : (much. 

For Saints haue hands which holy Palmers touch. 
And Palme to Palme is holy Palmers kiife. 

Rom: Haue not Saints lips, and holy Palmers too ? 

lull: Yes Pilgrime lips that they muft vfe in praier. 

Ro : Why then faire faint, let lips do what hands doo. 
They pray, yeeld thou, leafl faith turne to difpaire. 

lu : Saints doe not mooue though : grant nor praier 
forfake. 

Ro: Then mooue not till my praiers efFe^ I take. 
Thus from my lips, by yours my fin is purgde. 

lu: Then haue my lips the fin that they haue tooke. 

Ro: Sinne from my lips, O trefpafTe fweetJy vrgdel 
Giue me my finne againe. 

lu: You kilfe by the booke. 

Nurfe : Madame your mother caJles, 

Rom : What is her mother ? 

Nurfe: Marrie Batcheler her mother is the Ixtdie of the 
hoitfe, and a good Lady, and a wife, and a vertuous. I nurfl 

her 
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her daughter that you talkt withall, I tell you, he that can 
lay hold of herjhall haue the chinkes, 

Kom: Is fhe a Mountague f Oh deare account. 
My life is my foes thrall. 

Ca: Nay gentlemen prepare not to be gone. 
We haue a trifling fooliih banquet towards. 

They whifper in his eare, 
I pray you let me intreat you. Is it fo ? 
Well then I thanke you honed Gentlemen, 
I promife you but for your company, 
I would haue bin a bed an houre agoe : 
Light to my chamber hoe. 

Exeunt, 
lul: Nurfe, what is yonder Gentleman ? 
Nur : Thefonne and heire of old Tiberio. 
lul: Whats he that now is going out of dore ? 
Nur: That as I thinke is yong Petruchio. (dance ? 

lul: Whats he that foUowes there that would not 
Nur: / know not. 

lul: Goe leame his name, if he be maried. 
My graue is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nur: His name is Romeo and a Mountague, the onely 

fonne of your great enemie. 
lul: My onely Loue fprung from my onely hate. 
Too early feene vnknowne and knowne too late : , 
Prodigious birth of loue is this to me. 
That I fhould loue a loathed enemie. 
Nurfe : FVhats this f what's that f 
Jul: Nothing Nurfe but a rime I learnt euen now of 

one I dancfl with. 
Nurfe : Come your mother Jlaies for you. He goe a long 
with you. Exeunt. 

Enter 
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Enter Romeo alone, 

Ro: Shall I goe forward and my heart is here? 
Turae backe dull earth and finde thy Center out. 

Enter Benuoiio Alercutio, 

Ben: Romeo, my cofen Romeo, 

Mer: Doeft thou heare he is wife, 
Vpon my life he hath flolne him home to bed. 

Ben: He came this way, and leapt this Orchard wall. 
Call good Mercutio, 

Aler: Call, nay lie coniure too. 
Romeo, madman, humors^ palsion, liuer, appeare thou ir 
likenes of a (igh : fpeak but one rime & I am fatifHed, cry 
but ay me. Pronounce but Loue and Done, fpcake to 
my goflip Venus one faire word, one nickname for her 
purblinde fonne and heire young Abraham : Cupid hee 
that {hot fo trim when young King Cophetua loued the 
begger wench. Hee heares me not. I coniure thee by 
RofaJindes bright eye, high forehead, and fcarlet lip, her 
prettie foote, flraight leg, and quiuering thigh, and the 
demaines that there adiacent lie, tliat in thy likeneiTe 
thou appeare to vs. 

Ben: If he doe heare thee thou wilt anger him. 

Mer: Tut this cannot anger him, marrie if one (huld 
raife a fpirit in his Miftris circle of fome flrange fafhion, 
making it there to fland till fhe had laid it, and coniurde 
it downe, that were fome fpite. My inuocation is faire 
and honed, and in his Miftris name I coniure onely but 
to raife vp him. 

Ben : Well he hath hid himfelfe amongd thofe trees. 
To be conforted with the humerous night, 
Blinde in his loue, and bed befits the darke. 

Meri 
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Met: If loue be blind, loue will not hit the marke. 
Now will he fit vnder a Medler tree. 
And wilh his Miftris were that kinde of fruite. 
As maides call Medlers when they laugh alone. 
Ah Romeo that (he were, ah that fhe were 
An open Et ccetera, thou a poprin Peare. 
Romeo (rod night, il'e to my trundle bed : 
This field bed is too cold for mee. 
Come lets away, for tis but vaine. 
To feeke him here that meanes not to be found, 

Ro : He iefts at fears that neuer felt a wound : 
But foft, what light forth yonder window breakes ? 
It is the £a(l, and luliet is the Sunne, 
Arife faire Sunne, and kill the enuious Moone 
That is alreadie ficke, and pale with griefe : 
That thou her maid, art far more faire than fhe. 
Be not her maide fince fhe is enuious. 
Her veflall liuerie is but pale and greene. 
And none but fooles doe weare it, cafl it off. 
She fpeakes, but fhe fayes nothing. What of that ? 
Her eye difcourfeth, I will anfwere it. 
I am too bold, tis not to me fhe fpeakes. 
Two of the fairefl flarres in all the skies, 
Hauing fome bufines, doe entreat her eyes 
To twinckle in their fpheare^ till they returne. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head. 
The brightnes of her cheekes would fhame thofe flars : 
As day-light doth a Lampe, her eyes in heauen. 
Would through the airie region flreame fo bright. 
That birdes would fing, and thinke it were not night. 
Oh now fhe leanes her cheekes vpon her hand, 
I would I were the gloue to that fame hand, 
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That I might kiife that cheeke. 

Jul: Ay me. 

Rom: She fpeakes, Oh fpeake againe bright Angell: 
For thou art as glorious to this night beeing ouer my 
As is a winged meflenger of heauen (head, 

Vnto the white vptumed woondring eyes. 
Of mortals that fall backe to gaze on him. 
When he beftrides the lafie pacing cloudes. 
And failes vpon the bofome of the aire. 

lul: Ah Romeo, Romeo, wherefor© art thou Romeo? 
Denie thy Father, and refiife thy name. 
Or if thou wilt not be but fwome my loue. 
And il'e no longer be a CapuleL 

Rom: Shall I heare more, or (hall I fpeake to this? 

lul: Tis but thy name that is mine enemie. 
Whats Mountague 9 It is nor hand nor foote. 
Nor arme, nor face, nor any other part. 
Whats in a name ? That which we call a Rofe, 
By any other name would fmell as fweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo cald, 
Retaine the diuine perfe6tion he owes: 
Without that title Romeo part thy name. 
And for that name which is no part of thee. 
Take all I haue. 

Rom : I take thee at thy word. 
Call me but loue, and We be new Baptifde, 
Henceforth I neuer will be Romeo, 

lu: What man art thou, that thus beskrind in night, 
Doeft flumble on my counfaile ? 

Ro: By a name I know not how to tell thee. 
My name deare Saint is hatefuU to my felfe, 
Becaufe it is an enemie to thee. 

Had 
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Had I it written I would teare the word. 

Jul: My eares haue not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongues vtterance, yet I know the found : 
Art thou not Romeo and a Mountague ? 

Ro: Neyther faire Saints if eyther thee difpleafe. 

lu: How cam ft thou hether, tell me and wherfore? 
The Orchard walles are high and hard to clime^ 
And the place death confidering who thou art. 
If any of my kinfmen finde thee here. 

Ro: By loues light winges did I oreperch thefe wals. 
For flonie limits cannot hold loue out. 
And what loue can doo, that dares loue attempt. 
Therefore thy kinfmen are no let to me. 

Jul: If they doe finde thee they will murder thee. 

Ro: Alas there lies more perrill in thine eyes. 
Then twentie of their fwords, looke thou but fweete. 
And I am proofe againft their eumitie. (here. 

ltd: I would not for the world they fhuld find thee 

Ro: I haue nights cloak to hide thee from their fight. 
And but thou loue me let them finde me here : 
For life were better ended by their hate. 
Than death proroged wanting of thy loue. 

lu: By whofe diredions foundfi thou out this place. 

Ro: By loue, who firft did prompt me to enquire, 
I he gaue me counfaile and I lent him eyes. 
I am no Pilot : yet wert thou as farre 
As that vafi fhore, wafiit with the furtheft fea, 
I would aduenture for fuch March andife. 

Jul: Thou knowft the ma(ke of night is on my face. 
Els would a Maiden blufh bepaint my cheeks : 
For that which thou hafle heard me fpeake to night, 
Faine would I dwell on forme, &ine faine denie, 
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What I haue fpoke : but ferewell complements. 

Doeft thou loue me ? Nay I know thou wilt fay I, 

And I will take thy word : but if thou fwearft. 

Thou maiefl proue falfe : 

At Louers penuries they fay loue fniiles. 

Ah gentle Romeo, if thou loue pronounce it faithfully : 

Or if thou thinke I am too eafely wonne, 

Il*e frowne and (ay thee nay and be peruerfe. 

So thou wilt wooe : but els not for the world. 

In truth faire Mountague, I am too fond. 

And therefore thou maied thinke my hauiour light : 

But trull me gentleman He proue more true. 

Than they that haue more cunning to be (irange. 

I fhould haue bin (bange I mufl confeffe. 

But that thou ouer-heardd ere I was ware 

My true loues Pafsion : therefore pardon me. 

And not impute this yeelding to light loue. 

Which the darke night hath fo difcouered. 

Ro : By yonder blefled Moone I fweare. 
That tips with filuer all thefe fruit trees tops. 

lul: O fweare not by the Moone the vnconflant 
That monthlie changeth in her circled orbe, (Moone, 

Lead that thy loue proue hkewife variable. 

Ro: Now by 

lul: Nay doo not fweare at all. 
Or if thou fweare, fweare by thy glorious felfe. 
Which art the God of my Idolatrie, 
And IFe beleeue thee. 

Ro: If my true harts loue 

Jul: Sweare not at al, though I doo ioy in 
I haue fmall ioy in this contra6t to night, (thee. 

It is too rafh too fodaine, too vnaduifde. 

Too 
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Too like the lightning that doth ceafe to bee 

Ere one can fay it lightens. I heare lb me comming, 

Deare loue adew^ fweet Mount ague be true. 

Stay but a little and We come againe. 

Ro: O blefled blefled night, I feare being night. 
All this is but a dreame I heare and fee. 
Too flattering true to be fubftantiall. 

Jul: Three wordes good Romeo and good night in- 
If that thy bent of loue be honourable ? (deed. 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to morrow 
By one that il'e procure to come to thee : 
Where and what time thou wilt performe that right. 
And al my fortunes at thy foote il'e lay. 
And follow thee my Lord through out the world. 

Ro: Loue goes toward loue like fchoole boyes from 
their bookes. 
But loue from loue, to fchoole with heauie lookes. 

Jul: Romeo, Romeo, O for a falkners voice. 
To lure this TaiTell gentle backe againe : 
Bondage is hoarfe and may not crie aloud. 
Els would I teare the Caue where Eccho lies 
And make her aide voice as hoarfe as mine. 
With repetition of my Romeos name. 
Romeo f 

Ro: It is my foule that calles vpon my name« 
How filuer fweet found louers tongues in night. 

lul: Romeo? 

Ro: Madame. 

Jul: At what a clocke to morrow {hall I fend ? 

Ro: At the houre of nine. 

lul: I will not faile, tis twentie yeares till then. 
Romeo I haue forgot why I did call thee backe. 
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Rom: Let me (lay here till you remember it. 

Jul: I fhall forget to haue thee dill dale here, 
Remembring how I loue thy companie. 

Rom: And il'e (lay dill to haue thee dill forget. 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

lu: Tis almod morning I would haue thee gone. 
But yet no further then a wantons bird. 
Who lets it hop a httle from her hand. 
Like a pore prifoner in his twided giues. 
And with a (ilke thred puis it backe againe. 
Too louing iealous of his libertie. 

Ro: Would I were thy bird. 

lul: Sweet fo would I, 
Yet I (hould kill thee with much cherri(hing thee. 
Good night, good night, parting is fuch fweet forrow. 
That I Ihall fay good night till it be morrow. (bread, 

Rom: Sleepe dwell vpon thine eyes, peace on thy 
I would that I were deep and peace of fweet to red. 
Now will I to my Gbodly fathers Cell, 
His help to craue, and my good hap to tell. 

Enter Frier Francis. (night. 

Frier : The gray ey*d morne fmiles on the frowning 
Checkring the Eaderne clouds with drcakes of light. 
And flecked darkenes Uke a drunkard reeles. 
From forth daies path, and Titans (ierie wheeles : 
Now ere the Sunne aduance his burning eye. 
The world to clieare, and nights darke dew to drie. 
We mud vp fill this oafier Cage of ours, 
With balefull weeds, and precious iuyced flowers. 
Oh mickle is the powerfull grace that lies 
In hearbes, plants, dones, and their true qualities : 
For nought fo vile, that vile on earth doth line. 

But 
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But to the earth fome fpeciall good doth giue : 

Nor nought fo good, hut flraind from that faire vfe, 

ReuoJts to vice and flumbles on abufe : 

Vertue it felfe turnes vice being mifapplied. 

And vice fometimes by a^on dignified. 

Within the infant rinde of this fmall flower, 

Poyfon hath refidence, and medecine power : 

For this being fmelt too, with that part cheares ech hart. 

Being tailed flaies all fences with the hart. 

Two fuch oppofed foes incampe them flill. 

In man as well as herbes, grace and rude will. 

And where the worfcr is predominant. 

Full foone the canker death eats vp that plant. 

Rom; Good morrow to my Ghoftly Confeflbr. 

Fri: Benedicite, what earlie tongue fo foone faluteth 
Yong fonne it argues a diftempered head, (me ? 

So foone to bid good morrow to my bed. 
Care keepes his watch in euerie old mans eye. 
And where care lodgeth, fleep can neuer lie : 
But where vnbrufed youth with vnfhift braines 
Doth couch his limmes, there golden fleepe remaines : 
Therefore thy earlines doth me aflure, 
Thou art vprowfd by fome diftemperature. 
Or if not fo, then here I hit it righ 
Our Romeo hath not bin a bed to night. 

Ro: The laft was true, the fweeter reft was mine. 

Fr: God pardon fin, wert thou with KofcUineP 

Ro: With RofcUine my Ghoftly fether no, 
I haue forgot that name, and that names woe. (then ? 

Fri: Thats my good fonne: but where haft thou bin 

Ro.* I tell thee ere thou aske it me againe, 
I liaue bin feafting with mine enemie : 

Where 
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Where on the fodaine one hath wounded mee 
Thats by me wounded, both our remedies 
With in thy help and holy phificke lies, 
I beare no hatred blelTed man : for loe 
My intercefsioa Hkewife fteades my foe. 

Frier : Be plaine my fonne and homely in thy drift, 
Ridling confefsion findes but ridling fhrift. 

Rom ; Then plainely know my harts deare loue is fet 
On the faire daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, fo hers likewife on mine. 
And all combind, faue what thou mud combine 
By holy marriage : where, and when, and how. 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vowcs, 
IFe tell thee as I paffe : But this I pray. 
That thou confent to marrie vs to day. 

Fri: Holy S. Francis, what a change is here ? 
Is Rofaline whome thou didfl loue fo deare 
So foone forfooke, lo yong mens loue then lies 
Not truelie in their harts, but in their eyes. 
lefu Maria, what a deale of brine 
Hath wafht thy fallow cheekes for Rofaline ? 
How much fait water cafl away in wafte. 
To feafon loue, that of loue doth not tafte. 
The funne not yet thy fighes from heaueu cleares. 
Thy old grones ring yet in my ancient eares. 
And loe vpon thy cheeke the flaine doth lit. 
Of an old teare that is not wafht off yet. 
If euer thou wert thus, and thefe woes thine. 
Thou and thefe woes were all for Rofaline, 
And art thou changde, pronounce this fentence then 
Women may fal, when ther's no ftrength in men. 

Rom: Thou chidfl me oft for louing Rofaline, 
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Fr: For doating, not for louing, pupill mine. 

Rom: And badft me burie loue. 

Fr: Not in a graue. 
To lay one in another out to haue. 

Rom : I pree thee chide not, (he whom I loue now 
Doth grace for grace, and loue for loue allow : 
The other did not fo. 

Fr: Oh fhe knew well 
Thy loue did read by rote, and could not fpell. 
But come yong Wauerer, come goe with mee. 
In one refped He thy afsiflant bee : 
For this alliaunce may fo happie proue. 
To tume your Houiholds rancour to pure loue. 



Exeunt. 



Enter Mercutio, Benuolio, 



Mer: Why whats become of Romeo f came he not 
home to night ? 

Ben: Not to his Fathers, I fpake with his man. 

Mer: Ah that fame pale hard hearted wench, that Ro^ 
Torments him fo, that he will fure run mad. (Jaline, 

Mer: Tybalt the Kinfman of olde Capolet 
Hath fent a Letter to his Fathers Houfe : 
Some Challenge on my life. 

Ben: Romeo will anfwere if. 

Mer: I, anie man that can write may anfwere a letter. 

Ben: Nay, he will anfwere the letters mafler if hee bee 
challenged. 

Mer: Who, Romeo f why he is alreadie dead : dabd 
with a white wenches blacke eye, (hot thorough the eare 
with a loue fong, the verie pinne of his heart cleft with the 
blinde bow-boyes but-ihaft. And is he a man to encounter 
Tybalt f 

Ben : Why what is Tj/baU f 

Mer: More than the pnnce of cattes I can tell you. Oh 
he is the couragious captaine of complements. Catfo, he 
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figbtes as you fing pricke-fong, keepes time dyftance and 
proportion, refb me his minum refl one two and the thirde 
in your bofome, the very butcher of a filken button, a Duel- 
lifl a Duellifl, a gentleman of the very firfl houfe of the firft 
and fecond caofe, ah the immortaJi Paffado, the Punto re- 
uerfo, the Hay. 

Ben : The what ? 

Me: The Poxe of fuch limping antique afieding fan- 
taflicoes thefe new tuners of accents. By lefu a very good 
blade, a very tall man, a very good whoore. Why graund- 
fir is not this a miferable cafe that we fhould be flil afflided 
with thefe ftrange flies: thefe fafhionmongers, thefe par- 
donmees, that (land fo much on the new forme, that they 
cannot fitte at eafe on the old bench. Oh their bones, theyr 
bones. 

Ben. Heere comes Romeo. 

Mer: Without his Roe, like a dryed Hering. O flefh flefli 
how art thou fifhified. Sirra now is he for the numbers that 
Petrarch flowdin : Laura to his Lady was but a kitchin 
drudg, yet flie had a better loue to berime her : Dido a dow- 
dy Cleopatra a Gypfie, Hero and Hellen hildings and harle- 
tries : Th{/bie a gray eye or fo, but not to the purpofe. Signior 
Romeo bon iour, there is a French curtefie to your French 
flop : yee gaue vs the counterfeit fairely yefternight. 

Kom : What counterfeit I pray you ? 

Me: The flip the flip, can you not conceiue ? 

Rom ; I cry you mercy my buflnes was great, and in fuch 
a cafe as mine, a man may flraine curtefle. 

Mer: Oh thats as much to fay as fuch a cafe as yours wil 
conflraine a man to bow in the hams. 

Rom : A mofl curteous expofltion. 

Me: Why I am the very pinke of curtefie. 

Kom : Pinke for flower ? 

Mer: Right. 

Rom : Then is my Pumpe well flourd : 

Mer: Well laid, follow me nowe that left till thou haft 
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worae out thy Pumpe, that when the (ingle fole of it is worn 
the ieft may remaine after the wearing foiie linguler. 

Raw: O fingle foald iefl foIie (inguler for the fiuglenes. 

Me, Come between vs good Benuolio, for my wits faile. 

Kom: Swits and fpurres, fwits & fpurres, or lie cry a match. 

Mer: Nay if thy wits runne the wildgoofe chafe, I haue 
done : for I am fure thou hafl more of the goofe in one of 
thy wits, than I haue In al my fine : Was I with you there for 
the goofe ? 

Kom: Thou wert neuer with me for any thing, when 
thou wert not with me for the goofe. 

Me: lie bite thee by the eare for that ieft. 

Rom .• Nay good goofe bite not. 

Mer: Why thy wit is a bitter fweeting, a moft Iharp fauce 

Kom: And was it not well feru'd in to a fweet goofe ? 

Mer: Oh heere is a witte of Cheuerell that flretcheth 
from an ynch narrow to an ell broad. 

Kom: I flretcht it out for the word broad, which added to 
the goofe, proues thee faire and wide a broad goofe. 

Mer: Why is not this better now than groning for loue? 
why now art thou fociable, now art thou thy felfe, nowe art 
thou what thou art, as wel by arte as nature. This driueling 
loue is like a great naturall, that runs vp and downe to hide 
his bable in a hole. 

Ben: Stop there. 

Me: Why thou wouldll haue me ftopp my tale againft 
the haire. 

Ben : Thou wouldfl haue made thy tale too long ? 

Mer: Tut man thou art deceiued, I meant to make it 
(hort, for I was come to the whole depth of my tale? and 
meant indeed to occupie the argument no longer. 

Rom: Heers goodly geare. 

Enier Nurfe and her man, 

Mer I A faile, a faile, a faile. 
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Ben : Two, two, a fliirt and a fmocke. 

Nur: Peter, pree thee giue me my fen. 

Mer: Pree thee doo good Peter, to hide her fece: for 
her fenne is the feirer of the two. 

Nur: God ye goodmonrow Gentlemen. 

Mer: God ye good den faire Grenllewoman. 

Nur: Is it godyegooden I pray you. 

Mer: Tis no lefle I affure you, for the haudie hand of 
the diall is euen now vpon the pricke of noone. 

Nur: Fie, what a man is this? 

Rom: A Grentleman Nurfe, tliat God hath made for 
himfelfe to marre. 

Nur: By my troth well faid : for himfelfe to marre 
quoth he ? I pray you can anie of you tell where one maie 
finde yong Romeo ? 

Rom: I can: but yong Romeo will bee elder when you 
haue found him, than he was when you fought him. I am 
the yongeft of that name for fault of a worfe. 

Nur: Well faid. 

Mer: Yea, is the word well? mas well noted, wife- 
ly, wifely. 

Nu: If you be he fir, I defire fome conference with ye. 

Ben: O, belike ihe meanes to inuite him to fupper. 

Mer: So ho. A baud, a baud, a baud. 

Rom: Why what hafl found man ? 

Mer: No hare fir, vnleffe it be a hare in a lenten pye, 
that is fome what flale and hoare ere it be eaten. 

He walkes by them, andjings. 
And an olde hare hore, and an olde hare hore 

is verie good meate in Lent : 
But a hare thats hoare is too much for a fcore, 
if it hore ere it be fpent. 
Youl come to your fathers to fupper ? 

Rom: I will. 
Mer: Farewell ancient Ladie, farewell fweete Ladle. 

Exeunt Benuolio, Mercutio: 
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Nur: Many farewell. Pray what faucie merchant was 
this that was fo full of his roperipe ? 

Rrnn: A gentleman Nurfe that loues to heare himfelfe 
talke, and will fpeake more in an houre than hee will (land 
to in a month. 

Nur: If hee ftand to anie thing againft mee^ lie take 
him downe if he were luHier than he is : if I cannot take him 
downe^ He finde them that fhall : I am none of his £urt- 
gills^ I am none of his skaines mates. 

She turnes to Peter her man, 
Jind thou like a knaue mufl fland by, and fee euerie lacke 
yfe me at his pleafure. 

Pet: I fee no bodie vfe you at his pleafure, if I had, I 
would foone haue drawen : you know my toole is as foone 
out as anothers if I fee time and place. 

Nur: Now afore God he hath fo vext me, that euerie 
member about me quiuers : fcuruie lacke. But as I faid, my 
Ladie bad me feeke ye out, and what fhee bad me tell yee, 
that He keepe to my felfe : but if you Ihould lead her into a 
fooles paradice as they faye, it were a verie grofle kinde of 
behauiour as they fay, for the Gentlewoman is yong. Now 
if you fhould deale doubly with her, it were verie weake 
dealing, and not to be offered to anie Grentlewoman. 

Rom: Nurfe, commend me to thy Ladie, tell her I pro- 
teft. 

Nur: Grood heart: yfaith He tell her fo : oh fhe will be 
a iovfiill woman. 

Rom : Why, what wilt thou tell her ? 

Nur: That you doo protefl: which (as I take it) is a 
Gentlemanlike proffer. 

Rom : Bid her get leaue to morrow morning 
To come to fhrift to Frier Laurence cell : 
And flay thou Nurfe behinde the Abbey wall. 
My man fhall come to thee, and bring along 
The cordes, made like a tackled flaire. 
Which to the high top-gallant of my ioy 
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Muil be my condu^ in the fecret night. 
Hold, take that for thy paines. 

Nur : No, not a penie truly. 

Rom : I fay you (hall not chufe. 

Ntfr .• Well, to morrow morning (he (hall not faile. 

Root : Farewell, be truflie, and He quite thy paine. Exit 

i^ur : Peter, take my fanne, and goe before. Ex. omnes. 

Enter Juliet* 

Jul : The clocke ftroke nine when I did fend my Nurde 
In halfe an houre (he promiil to returne. 
Perhaps fhe cannot finde him. Thats not fo. 
Oh ihe b lazie, Loues heralds fhould be thoughts^ 
And runne more fwift, than haflie powder fierd. 
Doth hurrie from the fearfiill Cannons mouth. 

Enter Nurfe. 
Oh now (he comes. Tell me gentle Nurfe, 
Wliat fayes my Loue ? 

Nur: Oh I am wearie, let mee reft a while. Lord how 
my bones ake. Oh wheres my man? Giue me fome aqua 
vitae. 

Jul: I would thou hadft my bones, and I thy newes. 

Nur .* Fie, what a iaunt haue I had : and my backe a to- 
ther fide. Lord, Lord, what a cafe am I in. 

Jul : But tell me fweet Nurfe, what fayes Romeo ? 

Nur: Romeo, nay, alas you cannot chufe a man. Hees 
no bodie, he is not the Flower of curtefie, he is not a proper 
man : and for a hand, and a foote, and a baudie, wel go thy 
way wench, thou hafl it ifaith. Lord, Lord, how my head 
beates? 

Jul : What of all thb ? tell me what fayes he to our ma- 
nage? 

Nur: Marry he fayes like an honed Gentleman, and a 
kinde, and I warrant a vertuous : wheres your Mother ? 

Jul : Lord, Lord, how odly thou replied ? He faies like a 
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kiude Gentleman, and an honeft, and a vertuous^ wheres 
your mother ? 

Nwr: Marry come vp, cannot you ftay a while? is this 
the poulteife for mine aking boanes? next arrant youl haue 
done, euen doot your felfe. 

lul : Nay flay fweet Nurfe, I doo intreate thee now. 
What fayes my Loue, ray Lord, my Romeo ? 

Nur : Goe, hye you flraight to Friar Laurence Cell, 
And frame a fcufe that you mull goe to (hrift : 
There Hayes a Bridegroome to make you a Bride. 
Now comes the wanton blood vp in your cheekes, 
I mufl prouide a ladder made of cordes. 
With which your Lord mud clime a birdes neft fbone. 
I muft take paines to further your delight. 
But you muft beare the burden foone at night. 
Doth this newes pleafe you now ? 

lul : How doth her latter words reuiue my hart. 
Thankes gentle Nurle, difpatch thy bufines. 
And He not faile to meete my Romeo, Eieuni. 



Enter Romeo, Frier. 

Rom : Now Father Laurence, in thy holy grant 
Coniifts the good of me and luliet, 

Fr : Without more words I will doo all I may. 
To make you happie if in me it lye. 

Rom : This morning here (he pointed we (hould meet. 
And confumate thofe neuer parting bands, 
Witnes of our harts loue by ioyning hands. 
And come (he will. 

Fr : I gefle (he will indeed. 
Youths loue is quicke, fwifter than fwifteft fpeed. 

Enter luliet fomewhat Jqfl, and embraceth Romeo, 
See where fhe comes. 

So light of foote nere hurts the troden flower : 
Of loue and ioy, fee fee the foueraigne power, 

lul: Ro7neo. 
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Rom : My luHct welcome. As doo waking eyes 
(Cloafd in Nights myfts) attend the frolicke Day, 
So Romeo haih expedled Juliet, 
And thou art come. 

Jul: I am (if I be Day) 
Come to my Sunne : (hine foorth, and make me faire. 

Rom : All beauteous fairnes dwelleth in thine eyes. 

Jul : Romeo from thine all brightnes doth arife. 

Fr : Come wantons, come, the dealing houres do palFe 
Defer imbracements till fome fitrer time. 
Part for a while, you (hall not be alone, 
Till holy Church haue ioynd ye both in one. 

Rom : Lead holy Father, all delay feemes long. 

Jul : Make haft, make haft, this lingring doth vs wrong. 

Fr : O, foft and faire makes fweeteft worke they fay. 
Haft is a common hiudrer in croiTe way. Exeunt omnes. 

Enter Benuolio, Mercutio. 

Ben : I pree thee good Mercutio lets retire. 
The day is hot, the Capels are abroad. 

Mer : Thou art like one of thofe, that when hee comes 
into the confines of a tauerne, claps me his rapier on the 
boord, and fayes, Grod fend me no need of thee : and by 
the operation of the next cup of wine, he drawes it on the 
drawer, when indeed there is no need. 

Ben : Am I like fuch a one ? * 

Mer: Go too, thou art as hot a lacke being mooude, 
and as foone mooude to be moodie, and as foone moodie to 
be mooud. 

Ben : And what too ? 

Mer: Nay, and there were two fuch, wee (hould haue 
none Ihortly. Didft not thou fall out with a man for crack- 
ing of nuts, hauing no other reafon, but becaufe thou hadft 
hafill eyes ? what eye but fuch an eye would haue pickt out 
fuch a quarrell ? With another for coughing, becaufe hee 
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wakd thy dogge that lay a fleepe in the Sunne? With a 
Taylor for wearing his new dublet before Eafler: and 
with another for tying his new ihoes with olde ribands. 
And yet thou wilt forbid me of quarrelling. 
Ben : By my head lieere comes a Capolet. 

Enter TyhalL 

Meri By my heele I care not. 

Tyb : Gentlemen a word with one of you. 

Mer . But one word with one of vs ? You had bed couple 
it with fomewhat, and make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb : I am apt enough to that if I haue occalion. 

Mer: Could you not take occalion ? 

Tyb : Mercutio thou conforts with Romeo ? 

Mer : Confort. Zwounes confort ? the flaue wil make fid- 
lers of vs. If you doe (irra, look for nothing but diicord : For 
heeres my fiddle-dicke. 

Enter Romeo. 

Tyb : Well peace be with you, heere comes my man. 

Mer : But He be hanged if he weare your lyuery : Mary 
go before into the field, and he may be your follower, fo in 
that fence your worihip may call him man. 

Tyb I Romeo the hate I beare to thee can affoord no bet- 
ter words then thefe, thou art a villaine. 

Rom : Tybalt the loue I beare to thee, doth excufe the 
appertaining rage to fuch a word : villaine am I none, ther- 
fore I well perceiue thou knowfl me not. 

Tyb : Bace boy this cannot ferue thy turne, and therefore 
drawe. 

Ro : I doe proteft I neuer iniured thee, but loue thee bet- 
ter than thou canft deuife, till thou (halt know the reafon of 
my loue. 

Mer: O diflionorable vile fubmiffion. Allaflockado caries 
it away. You Ratcatcher, come backe^ come backe. 

Tyb : What wouldefl with me ? 
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Mer : Nothing King of Gates, but borrow one of your 
nine Hues, therefore come drawe your rapier out of your 
fcabard, lead mine be about your eares ere you be aware. 

Rom : Stay Tihalt, hould Mercutio : Benuolio beate 
downe their weapons. 

Tibcdt vnder Romeos arme thrufls Mer- 
cutio, in andjlyes, 

Mer: Is he gone, hath hee nothing? A poxe on your 
houfes. 

Rom : What art thou hurt man, the wound is not deepe. 

Mer: Noe not fo deepe as a Well, nor fo wide as a 
bame doore, but it will feme I warrant. What meant you to 
come betweene vs ? I was hurt vnder your arme. 

Rom : I did all for the bed. 

Mer: A poxe of your houfes, I am fairely dreft. Sirra 
goe fetch me a Surgeon. 

Boy : I goe my Lord. 

Mer: I am pepperd for this world, I am fped yfaith, he 
hath made wormes meate of me, & ye aske for me to mor- 
row you fhall finde me a graue-man. A poxe of your houfes, 
I fhall be fairely mounted vpon foure mens (boulders: For 
your houfe of the Mountegues and the Capolets: and then 
fome peafantly rogue, fome Sexton, fome bafe flaue (hall 
write my Epitapth, that Tybalt came and broke the Princes 
Lawes, and Mercutio was flaine for the firll and fecond 
caufe. Wher's the Surgeon ? 

Boy : Hee's come fir. 

Mer: Now heele keepe a mumbling in my guts on the 
other fide, come Benuolio, lend me thy hand : a poxe of your 
houfes. Exeunt 

Rom : This Grentleman the Princes neere Alie. 
My very firend hath tane this mortal! wound 
In my behalfe, ray reputation fiaind 
With Tibalts (launder, Tybalt that an houre 
Hath beene my kinfman. Ah luliet 
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Thy beautie makes me thus effeminate. 
And in my temper foftens valors fteele. 

Enter Benuolio. 

Ben : Ah Romeo Romeo braue Mercutio is dead. 
That gallant fpirit hath a fpir'd the cloudes. 
Which too vntimely fcornd the lowly earth. 

Rom : This daies black fate, on more daies doth depend 
This but begins what other dayes mud end. 

Enter Tibalt. 

Ben : Heere comes the furious Tibalt backe againe. 

Rom : A liue in tryumph and Mercutio flaine ? 
Away to heauen refpeftiue lenity : 
And fier eyed fiiry be my condu6t now. 
Now Tibalt take the villaine backe againe. 
Which late thou gau'ft me : for Mercutios foule. 
Is but a little way aboue the cloudes. 
And flaies for thine to beare him company. 
Or thou, or I, or both (hall follow him. 

Fight, Tibalt falUs. 

Ben : Romeo away, thou feed that Tibalt* s flaine. 
The Citizens approach, away, begone 
Thou wilt be taken. 

Rom : Ah I am fortunes flaue. 

Rreunt 

Enter Citizens. 

IFatch. Wher's he that flue Mercutio, Tybalt that vil- 
laine ? 

Ben : There is that Tybalt. 
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Vp firra goe with vs. 

Enter Prince, Capolets wife. 

Pry: Where be the vile beginners of this fray? 

Ben : Ah Noble Prince I can difcouer all 
The mofl vnlucky mannage of this brawle. 
Heere lyes the man Haine by yong Komeo, 
That flew thy kinfman braue Alercuiio, 

M: Tibalt, Tybalt, O my brothers child, 
Vnhappie fight ? Ah the blood is fpilt 
Of my deare kinfman. Prince as thou art true : 
For blood of ours, fhed bloud of Alountagew, 

Pry : Speake Benuolio who began this fray ? 

Ben : Tihalt heere ilaine whom Komeos hand did llay. 
Romeo who fpake him fay re bid him bethinke 
How nice the quarrell was. 
But Tihalt ftill perfifling in his wrong. 
The (lout Mercutio drewe to calme the ftorme. 
Which Romeo feeing cal'd (lay Gentlemen, 
And on me cry'd, who drew to part their (Irife, 
And with his agill arme yong Romeo, 
As fad as tung cryde peace, fought peace to make. 
While they were enterchanging thruds and blows, 
Vnder yong Romeo^ laboring arme to part. 
The furious Tybalt cad an enuious thrud. 
That rid the life of dout Mercutio. 
With that he fled, but prefently returned. 
And with his rapier braued Romeo : 
That had but newly entertain'd reuenge. 
And ere I could draw forth my rapyer 
To part their furie, downe did Tybalt fall. 
And this way Romeo fled. 

Mo : He is a Alountagew and fpeakes partiall. 
Some twentie of them fought in this blacke drife : 
And all thofe twenty could but kill one life. 
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1 doo intreate fweete Prince thoult iuftice giue, 
Romeo flew Tybalt, Romeo may not line. 

Prin : And for that offence 
Immediately we doo exile him hence. 
I haue an interefl in your hates proceeding. 
My blood for your rude braules doth lye a bleeding. 
But He amerce you with fo large a fine. 
That you fliall all repent the lolFe of mine. 
I will be deafe to pleading and excufes. 
Nor teares nor prayers fhall purchafe for abufes. 
Pittie fliall dwell and gouerne with vs ftill : 
Mercie to all but rourdrers, pardoning none that kill. 

Exeunt omnes. 

Enter Juliet. 

lul : Gallop apace you fierie footed fteedes 
To Phoebus manfion, fuch a Waggoner 
As Phaeton, would quickly bring you tliether. 
And fend in cloudie night immediately. 

Enter Nurfe wringing her hands, with the ladder 

of cordes in her lap. 
But how now Nurfe : O Lord, why lookft thou fad ? 
What haft thou there, the cordes ? 

Nur : I, I, the cordes : alacke we are vndone. 
We are vndone, Ladie we are vndone. 

Jul : What diuell art thou that torments me thm ? 

Nurfi Alack the day, hees dead, hees dead, hees dead. 

Jul: This torture flioold be roard in difmall hell. 
Can heauens be fo enuious ? 

Nur: Romeo can if heauens cannot. 
I faw the wound, I faw it with mine eyes. 
God faue the fample, on his manly breaft : 
A bloodie coarfe, a piteous bloodie coarfe. 
All pale as aflies, I fwounded at the fight. 
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lul : Ah Romeo, Romeo, what difafter hap 
Hath leuerd thee from thy true Juliet ? 
Ah why fhould Heaucn fo much confpire with Woe, 
Or Fate enuie our happie Marriage, 
So foone to funder vs by timelefle Death ? 

Nu7 ' O Tybalt, Tybalt, the beft frend I had, 
O honefl Tybalt, curteous Gentleman. 

lul : What ftorme is this that blowes fo contrarie. 
Is Tybalt dead, and Romeo murdered : 
My deare loude coufen, and my dearefl Lord. 
Then let the trumpet found a genera II doome 
Thefe two being dead, then liuing is there none. 

Nur : Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banilhed, 
Romeo that murdrcd him is banilhed. 

lul : Ah heauens, did Romeos hand ihed Tybalts blood ? 

Nur : It did, it did, alacke the day it did. 

lul: O ferpents hate, hid with a flowring face: 
O painted fepulcher, including filth. 
Was neuer booke containing fo foule matter. 
So feirly bound. Ah, what meant Romeo ? 

Nur : There is no truth, no faith, no honeflie in men : 
All falfe, all fait hies, periurde, all forfworue. 
Shame come to Romeo. 

lul : A blifler on that tung, he was not borne to fliame : 
Vpon his face Shame is afhamde to fit. 
But wherefore villaine didft thou kill my Coufen? 
That villaine Coufen would haue kild my husband. 
All this is comfort. But there yet remaines 
VVorfe than his death, which faine I would forget: 
But ah, it prefleth to my memorie, 
Romeo is banilhed. Ah that wv.rd Bauifhed 
Is worfe than death. Raw.o is baniibcd. 
Is Father, Mother, Tyba/f, lulut. 
All killd, all llaine, ail d; ad, all banifh d. 
Where are my Father and my Mother Nurfe ? 

Nur : V Vei ping and wa) ling ouer Tybalts coarfe. 

Will 



of Romeo and lullet. 

Will you goe to them ? 

ltd : 1, I, when theirs are fpent. 
Mine fhall he (hed for Komeos baniihment. 

Nttr ; Ladie, your Romeo will be here to nighty 
He to him, he is hid at Laurence Cell. 

lul: Doo fo, and beare this Ring to my true Knight, 
And bid him come to take his laft farewell. Exeunt. 

Enter Frier, 

Fr : Komeo come forth, come forth thou fearfull man, 
AiHi^on is enamourd on thy parts. 
And thou art wedded to Calamitie. 

Enter Romeo* 

Kom : Father what newes, what is the Princes doome. 
What Sorrow craues acquaintance at our hands. 
Which yet we know not. 

Fr : Too femiliar 
Is my yong fonne with fuch fowre companie : 
I bring thee tidings of the Princes doome. 

Rom : What lefle than doomes day is the Princes doome ? 

Fr : A gentler iudgement vanilht from his lips. 
Not bodies death, but bodies banifhment. 

Rom : Ha, Bani(hed ? be mercifiill, fay death : 
For Exile hath more terror in his lookes. 
Than death it felfe, doo not fay Banifhment. 

Fr : Hence from Verona art thou baniihed : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom : There is no world without Verona walls. 
But purgatorie, torture, hell it felte. 
Hence banifhed, is baniiht from the world : 
And world exilde is death. CalHng death banifhment. 
Thou cutft my head off with a golden axe. 
And fmilefl vpon the fb-oke that murders me. 

Fr : Oh monflrous finne, O rude vnthankfulnes : 
Thy fault our law calls death, but the milde Prince 
(Takuig thy part) hath rufhd afide the law. 

And 
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And turnd that blacke word death to banifhment : 
This is raeere mercie^ and thou feed it not. 

Rom : lis torture and not mercie, heauen is heere 
Where Juliet Hues : and euerie cat and dog. 
And little moufe, euerie vnworthie thing 
Liue here in heauen, and may looke on her. 
But Romeo may not. More validitie. 
More honourable flate, more court fhip Hues 
In carrion flyes, than Romeo .• they may feaze 
On the white wonder of faire Juliets skinne. 
And fleale immortal! kiiles from her lips -, 
But Romeo may not, he is banifhed. . 
Flies may doo this, but I from this muft flye. 
Oh Father hadH thou no ftrong poyfon mixt. 
No iharpe ground knife, no prefent meane of deaths 
Though nere fo meane, but banifhment 
To torture me withall : ah, banifhed. 
O Frier, the damned vfe that word in hell : 
Howling attends it. How hadfl thou the heart. 
Being a Diuine, a ghofUy Confeffor, 
A finne abfoluer, and my frend profefl. 
To mangle me with that word, Banifhment ? 

Fr : Thou fond mad man, heare me but fpeake a word. 

Rom : O, thou wilt talke againe of Banifhment. 

Fr : He giue thee armour to beare off this word, 
Aduerfities fweete milke, philofophie. 
To comfort thee though thou be banifhed. 

Rom .• Yet Banifhed ? hang vp philofophie, 
VnlefTe philofophie can make a Juliet, 
Difplant a Towne, reuerfe a Princes doome, 
It helpes not, it preuailes not, talke no more. 

Fr : O, now I fee that madmen haue no eares. 

Rom: How fhould they, when that wife men haue no 
eyes. 

Fr : Let me difpute with thee of thy eflate. 

Rom : Thou canft not fpeak of what thou doft not feele. 

Wert 



of Romeo and lulieL 

Wert thou as joung as I, luliet thy Loue, 

An houre but married, Tylalt murdred. 

Doting like me, and like me baniflicd. 

Then mightil thou fpeake, then mightfl thou teare thj 

hayre. 
And i2M vpon the ground as I doe now. 
Taking the meafure of an vnmade graue. 

Nurfe knockes, 

Pr : Komeo arife, (land vp thou wilt be taken, 
I heare one knocke, arife and get thee gone. 
Nu : Hoe Fryer. 
Fr : Gods will what wilfulnes is this ? 

Shee knockes againe. 

Nur : Hoe Fryer open the doore, 

Fr : By and by I come. Who is there ? 

Nur : One from Lady luliet. 

Fr : Then come neare. 

Nur : Oh holy Fryer, tell mee oh holy Fryer, 
Where is my Ladies Lord ? Wher*s Romeo ? 

Fr: There on the ground, with his owne teares made 
drunke. 

Nur : Oh he is euen in my Miftrefle cafe, 
luft in her cafe. Oh wofuU (impathy, 
Pitteous predicament, euen fo lyes fhee. 
Weeping and blubbring, blubbring and weeping : 
Stand vp, Hand vp, (land and you be a man. 
For luliets fake, for her fake rife and (land. 
Why ihould you fall into fo deep an O. 

He rifes. 
F^omeo : Nurfe. 
Nur : Ah (ir, ah (ir. Wei death's the end of all. 

G Rom; 
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Rom : Spakeft thou of luliet, how is it with her ? 
Doth {he not thinke me an olde murderer^ 
Now I haue llaiude the childhood of her ioy. 
With bloud remou'd but little from her owne ? 
Where is (he ? and how doth (he ? And what fayes 
My conceard Lady to our canceld loue ? 

Nur : Oh fhe faith nothing, but weepes and pules^ 
And now fals on her bed, now on the ground. 
And Tybalt cryes, and then on Romeo calles. 

Rom : As if that name fhot from the deadly leuel of a gun 
Did murder her, as that names curfed hand 
Murderd her kinfman. Ah tell me holy Fryer 
In what vile part of this Anatomy 
Doth my name lye ? Tell me that I may facke 
The hateful! manfion ? 

He offers tojlab himfelfe, and Nurfefnatches 

the dagger away. 



Nur: Ah? 

Fr : Hold, fray thy hand : art thou a man ? thy forme 
Cryes out thou art, but thy wilde ades denote 
The vnrefonable fiiryes of a bead. 
Vnfeemely woman in a feeming man. 
Or ill befeeming beaft in feeming both. 
Thou haft amazM me. By my holy order, 
I thought thy difpoiition better temperd. 
Haft thou flaine Tybalt} wilt thou Hay thy felfe? 
And (lay thy Lady too, that lines in thee ? 
Roufe vp thy fpirits, thy Lady luliet Hues, 
For whofe fweet fake thou wert but lately dead : 
Tliere art thou happy. Tybalt would kill thee. 
But thou Oueft Tybalt, there art thou happy too. 
A packe of bleftings lights vpon thy backe, 
Happines Courts thee in his beft array : 
But like a misbehaude and fullen wench 
Thou frownft vpon thy Fate that fmilles on thee. 



Take 



of Romeo and luliet. 

Take heede, take heede, for fuch dye miferable. 

Goe get thee to thy loue as was decreed : 

Afcend her Chamber Window, hence and comfort her. 

But looke thou flay not till the watch be fet : 

For then thou canfl not palfe to Mantua. 

Nurfe prouide all things in a readines, 

Comfort ihy Miftrefle, hade the houfe to bed. 

Which heauy forrow makes them apt vnto. 

Nur : Grood Lord what a thing learning is. 
I could haue flayde heere all this night 
To heare good counfell. Well Sir, 
He tell my Lady that you will come. 

Rom : Doe fo and bidde my fweet prepare to childe, 
Farwell good Nurfe. 

Nurfe offers to goe in and turnes againe. 

Nur : Heere is a Ring Sir, that fhe bad me giue you, 
Rom : How well my comfort is reuiud by this. 

Exit Nurfe, 

Fr : Soiome in Mantua, He finde out your man. 
And he (hall (ignifie from time to time : 
Euery good hap that doth befall thee heere. 
Farwell. 

Rom : But that a ioy, pail ioy cryes out on me. 
It were a griefe fo breefe to part with thee. 



Enter olde Capolet and his wife, with 
County Paris. 



Cap : Thinges haue fallen out Sir fo vnluckily. 
That we haue had no time to moue my daughter. 

G 2 Looke 
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Looke yee Sir, fhe lou*d her kinfman dearely. 
And fo did I. Well, we were borae to dye. 
Wife wher's your daughter, is (he in her chamber ? 
I thinke (he meanes not to come downe to night. 

Par : Thefe times of woe alfoord no time to wooe, 
Maddam farwell, commend me to your daughter. 

Paris qffers to goe in, and Capolet 
calles him againe. 
Cap : Sir Paris ? He make a defperate tender of my child. 
I thinke (he will be rulde in all refpedtes by mee : 
But foft what day is this ? 
Par : Munday my Lord. 
Cap : Oh then Wenfday is too foone. 
On Thurfday let it be : you (hall be maried. 
Wee'le make no great a doe, a frend or two, or fo : 
For looke ye Sir, Tybalt being llaine fo lately. 
It will be thought we held him carelellye : 
If we (hould reuell much, therefore we will haue 
Some halfe a dozen frends and make no more adoe. 
But what fay you to Thurfday. 

Par: My Lorde I wilhe that Thurfday were to mor- 
row. 
Cap: Wife goe you to your daughter, ere you goe to 
bed. 
Acquaint her with the County Paris loue. 
Fare well my Lord till Thurfday next. 
Wife gette you to your daughter. Light to my Chamber. 
Afore me it is fo very very late, 
That we may call it earely by and by. 

£xeunt. 




Enter. 



of Romeo and luliet. 




Enter Romeo and luliet at the window. 

lid : Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet nere day. 
It was the Nightingale and not the Larke 
That pierft the fearfull hollow of thine eare : 
Nightly (he fings on yon Pomegranate tree, 
Beleeue me loue, it was the Nightingale. 

Rom : It was the Larke, the Herald of the Mome, 
And not the Nightingale. See Loue what enuious drakes 
Doo lace the feuering clowdes in yonder Eaft. 
Nights candles are burnt out, and iocond Day 
Stands tiptoes on the myflie mountaine tops. 
I muft be gone and liue, or (lay and dye. 

Jul : Yon light is not day light, I know it I : 
It is fome Meteor that the Sunne exhales. 
To be this night to thee a Torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua, 
Then ftay awhile, thou (halt not goe foone. 

Rom : Let me ftay here, let me be tane, and dye : 
If thou wilt haue it fo, I am content. 
He fay yon gray is not the Mornings Eye, 
It is the pale reflex of Cynthias brow. 
He fay it is the Nightingale that beates 
The vaultie heauen fo high aboue our heads. 
And not the Larke the Meifenger of Morne. 
Come death and welcome, luHct wils it fo. 
What fayes my Loue ? lets talke, tis not yet day. 

Jul : It is, it is, be gone, flye hence away. 
It is the Larke that fings fo out of tune. 
Straining harih Difcords and vnpleafing Sharpes. 
Some fay, the Larke makes fweete Diuiiion : 
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This doth not fo : for this diuideth vs. 
Some fay the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes^ 
I would that now they had changd voyces too : 
Since arme from arme her voyce doth vs af&ay. 
Hunting thee hence with Huntfvp to the day. 
So now be gone, more light and light it growes. 

Rom: More light and lights more darke and darke our 
woes. 
Farewell my Loue, one kilfe and He defcend. 

He goeth duwne. 

Jul : Art thou gone fo, my Lord, my Loue, my Frend ? 
I muH heare from thee euerie day in the hower : 
For in an hower there are manie minutes. 
Minutes are dayes, fo will I number them : 
Oh, by this count I fhall be much in yeares. 
Ere I fee thee againe. 

Rom : Farewell, I will omit no opportunitie 
That may conueigh my greetings loue to thee. 

Jul : Oh, thinkH thou we fhall euer meete againe. 

Rom : No doubt, no doubt, and all this woe fliall feme 
For fweete difcourfes in the time to come. 

Jul : Oh God, I haue an ill diuining foule. 
Me thinkes I fee thee now thou art below 
Like one dead in the bottome of a Tombe : 
Either mine ey-fight failes, or thou lookft pale. 

Rom : And trufl me Loue, in my eye fo doo you, 
Drie forrow drinkes our blood : adieu, adieu. Exit. 

Enter Nurfe hqftely, 

Nur : Madame beware, take heed the day is broke. 
Your Mother's comming to your Chamber, make all fure. 

She goeth doumefrom the window. 

Enter 



of Romeo and luUet, 




Enter luliets Mother, Nurfe, 



Moth : Where are you Daughter 9 

Nur : What Ladie, Lambe, what Juliet ? 

Jul : How now, who calls ? 

Nur : It is your Mother. 

Moth : Why how now JuUet ? 

Jul : Madam^ I am not well. 

Moth : What euermore weeping for your Cofens death : 
I thinke thoult wafli him from his graue with teares. 

lull I cannot chufe, hauing fo great a lolFe. 

Aloth : I cannot blame thee. 
But it greeues thee more that Villaine Hues. 

lul : What Villaine Madame ? 

Moth : That Villaine Romeo. 

lul : Villaine and he are manie miles a funder. 

Moth : Content thee Girle, if I could finde a man 
I foone would fend to Mantua where he is. 
That (hould beflow ou him fo fure a draught. 
As he fhould foone beare Tylalt companie. 

lul : Finde you the meanes, and He finde fuch a man : 
For whileU he liues, my ht^art lliall nere be light 
Till I behold him, dead is my poore heart. 
Thus for a Kinfman vext ? (newes ? 

Moth'. Well let that palfe. I come to bring thee ioyfuU 

lul: And ioy comes well in fuch a needfull time. 

Moth : Well then, thou haft a carefull Father Girle, 
And one who pittying thy needfull ftate. 
Hath found thee out a happie day of ioy. 

lul : What day is that I pray you ? 

Moth : Many my C.iilde, 

The 
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The gallant^ yong and youthfull Gentleman, 
The Countie Paris at Saint Peters Church, 
Early next Thurfday morning muft prouide. 
To make you there a glad and ioyfliU Bride. 

lul : Now by Saint Peters Church and Peter too. 
He fhall not there make mee a ioyfull Bride. 
Are thefe the newes you had to tell me of? 
Marrie here are newes indeed. Madame I will not marrie 

yet. 
And when I doo, it Ihalbe rather Romeo whom I hate. 
Than Countie Paris that I cannot loue. 

Enter olde Capolet. 

Moth : Here comes your Father, you may tell him fo. 

Capo : Why how now, euermore iliowring ? 
In one little bodie thou relembleft a fea, a barke, a ftorme : 
For this thy bodie which I tearme a barke, 
Still floating in thy euerfalling teares. 
And toft with fighes arifing from thy hart : 
Will without fuccour fhipwracke prefently. 
But heare you Wife, what haue you founded her, what faies 
fhe to it ? 

Moth : I haue, but (he will none ihe thankes ye : 
Would God that fhe were married to her graue. 

Capo: What will fhe not, doth fhe not thanke vs, doth 
Ihe not wexe proud ? 

lul : Not proud ye haue, but thankfull that ye haue : 
Proud can I neuer be of that I hate. 
But thankfull euen for hate that is ment loue. 

Capo: Proud and I thanke you, and I thanke you not. 
And yet not proud. Whats here, chop logicke. 
Proud me no prouds, nor thanke me no thankes. 
But fettle your fine ioynts on Thurfday next 
To goe with Paris to Saint Peters Church, 
Or I will drag you on a hurdle thether. 

Out 



of Romeo and luliet. 

Out you greene ficknes baggage, out you tallow face. 
Ill ; Good father heare me fpeake ? 

She hneeles downe. 

Cap : I tell thee what, eyther refolue on thurfday next 
To goe with Varis to Saint Peters Church : 
Or henceforth neuer looke me in the face. 
Speake not, reply not, for my fingers ytch. 
Why wife, we thought that we were fcarcely bleft 
That God had fent vs but this onely chyld : 
But now I fee this one is one too much. 
And that we haue a crolfe in hauing her. 

Nur : Mary God in heauen bleife her my Lord, 
You are too blame to rate her fo. 

Cap, And why my Lady wifedome ? hold your tung^ 
Good prudence fmatter with your golfips, goe. 

Nur : Why my Lord I fpeake no treafon. 

Cap : Oh goddegodden. 
Vtter your grauity ouer a goffips boule. 
For heere we need it not. 

Mo : My Lord ye are too hotte. 

Cap : Gods blelfed mother wife it mads me. 
Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad. 
Alone, in company, waking or fleeping, 
Still my care hath beene to fee her matcht. 
And hauing now found out a Gentleman, 
Of Princely parentage, youthfull, and nobly trainde. 
Stuft as they fay with honorable parts. 
Proportioned as ones heart coulde wifh a man : 
And then to haue a wretched whyning foole, 
A puling mammet in her fortunes tender. 
To fay I cannot loue, I am too young, I pray you pardon 

mee? 
But if you cannot wedde He pardon you. 
Graze where you will, you fliall not houfe with me. 
Looke to it, thinke out, I doe not vfe to ied. 

H I 
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I tell yee what, Thurfday is neere. 

Lay hand on heart, aduile, bethinke your felfe. 

If you be mine. He giue you to my trend : 

If not, hang, drowne, ftarue, beg. 

Dye in the ftreetes .• for by my Soule 

He neuer more acknowledge thee. 

Nor what I haue fliall euer doe thee good, 

Thinke ont, looke toot, I doe not vfe to left. Exit, 

Inl: Is there no pitty hanging in the cloudes. 
That lookes into the bottom of my woes ? 
I doe befeech you Madame, cad me not away. 
Defer this mariage for a day or two. 
Or if you cannot, make my mariage bed 
In that dimme monument where Tybalt lyes. 

Moth : Nay be alfurcd I will not fpeake a word. 
Do what thou wilt for I haue done with thee. Erit. 

Jul: Ah Nurfe what comfort? what counfell canll thou 
giue me. 

Nur : Now truft me Madame, I know not what to fay : 
Your Romeo he is banifht, and all the world to nothing 
He neuer dares returne to challendge you. 
Now I thinke good you marry with this County, 
Oh he is a gallant Gentleman, Romeo is but a diihclout 
In refpe6t of him. I promife you 
I thinke you happy in this fecond match. 
As for your husband he is dead : 
Or twere as good he were, for you haue no vfe of him. 

lul : Speakft thou this from thy heart ? 

Nur : I and from my foule, or els befhrew them both. 

lul: Amen. 

Nur : What fay you Madame ? 

//// .* Well, thou haft comforted me wondrous much, 
I pray thee goe thy waies vnto my mother 
Tell her I am gone hauing difpleafde my Father. 
To Fryer Laurence Cell to coufelfe me. 
And to be abfolu*d. 



of Romeo and luliet. 



Kur : I will, and this is wifely done. 



She lookes after Nurfe. 



In/ ; Auncient damnation, O inoft curfed fiend. 
Is it more finne to wiili me thus forlworne. 
Or to difpraife him with the felfe lame tongue 
That thou haft praifde him with aboue compare 
So many thoufand times ? Goe Counfellor, 
Thou and my bofom henceforth fhal be twaine. 
He to the Fryer to know his remedy, 
If all faile els, I haue the power to dye. 



Enter Fryer and Paris, 



Exit, 




Fr : On Thurfday fay ye : the time is very ftiort. 

Par : My Father Capolet will haue it fo. 
And I am nothing flacke to llow his haft. 

Fr : You fay you doe not know the Ladies minde ? 
Vneuen b the courfe, I like it not. 

Par: Immoderately ftie weepes for Tylalts death. 
And therefore haue I little talkt of loue. 
For Venus fmiles not in a houfe of teares. 
Now Sir, her father thinkcs it daungerous : 
That ftie doth giue her forrow fo much fway. 
And in his wifedome hafts our manage. 
To ftop the inundation of her teares. 
Which too jnuch minded by her felfe alone 
May be put from her by focietie. 
Now doe ye know the reafon of this haft. 

Fr : I would I knew not why it ftiould be flowd. 

H2 
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Enter Paris, 

Heere comes the Lady to my cell, 

Par : Welcome my loue, my Lady and my wife : 

lu : That may be (ir, when I may be a wife. 

Par : That may be, mull be loue, on thurfday next. 

lu : What mud be fhalbe. 

¥r : Thats a certaine text. 

Par: What come ye to confeffion to this Fryer. 

lu; To tell you that were to confefle to you. 

Par : Do not deny to him that you loue me. 

lul : I will confelfe to you that I loue him. 

Par: So I am fure you will that you loue me. 

lu : And if I doe, it wilbe of more price. 
Being fpoke behinde your backe, than to your face. 

Par : Poore foule thy face is much abufd with tearcs. 

lu : The teares haue got fmall victory by that. 
For it was bad enough before their fpite. 

Par : Thou wrongll it more than teares by that report. 

lu : That is no wrong fir, that is a truth : 
And what I fpake I fpake it to my face. 

Par : Thy face is mine and thou had llaundred it. 

lu : It may be fo, for it is not mine owne. 
Are you at leafure holy Father now : 
Or (hall I come to you at euening Made ? 

Fr : My leafure femes me penfiue daughter now. 
My Lord we muft entreate the time alone. 

Par : God (heild I fhould difturbe deuotion, 
luliet farwell, and keep this holy kiife. 

Exit Paris. 

• 

lu : Goe fhut the doore and when thou had done fo. 
Come weepe with me that am pad cure, pad help, 

Fr : Ah luliet I already know thy griefe, 
I heare thou mud and nothing may proroge it. 

On 



of Romeo and lulUt. 

On Thurfday next be married to the Countie. 

Jul : Tell me not Frier that thou hearft of it, 
Vnlefle thou tell me how we may preuent it. 
Giue me fome fudden counfell : els behold 
Twixt my extreames and me, this bloodie Knife 
Shall play the Vmpeere, arbitrating that 
Which the Commilsion of thy yeares and arte 
Could to no iffue of true honour bring. 
Speake not, be briefe : for I delire to die. 
If what thou fpeakft, fpeake not of remedie. 

Fr : Stay Juliet, I doo fpie a kinde of hope. 
Which cranes as defperate an execution. 
As that is defperate we would preuent. 
If rather than to marrie Countie Paris 
Thou haft the ftrengtli or will to flay thy felfe, 
Tis not vnlike that thou wilt vndertake 
A thing like death to chyde away this fhame. 
That coapft with death it felfe to flye from blame. 
And if thou dooft. He giue thee remedie. 

Jul : Oh bid me leape (rather than marrie Paris) 
From off the battlements of yonder tower: 
Or chaine me to fome fteepie mountaines top. 
Where roaring Beares and fauage Lions are : 
Or (hut me nightly in a Chaniell-houfe, 
With reekie fhankes, and yeolow chaples fculls : 
Or lay me in tombe with one new dead : 
Things that to heare them namde haue made me tremble } 
And I will doo it without feare or doubt. 
To keep my felfe a faithfull vnftaind Wife 
To my deere Lord, my deereft Romeo. 

Fr : Hold luliet, hie thee home, get thee to bed. 
Let not thy Nurfe lye with thee in thy Chamber : 
And when thou art alone, take thou this Violl, 
And this diftilled Liquor drinke thou off : 
When prefently through all thy veynes fhall run 
A dull and heauie (lumber, which Ihall feaze 
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Each vitall fpirit : for no Pulfe fhall keepe 
His naturall progrefle, but furceale to beate : 
No (igne of breath fhall teftifie thou liuft. 
And in this borrowed likenes of Ihrunke death. 
Thou Ihalt remaine full two and fortie houres. 
And when thou art laid in thy Kindreds Vault, 
He fend in haft to Mantua to thy Lord, 
And he fhall come and take thee from thy graue. 

Jul : Frier I goe, be fure thou fend for my deare Romeo, 

Exeunt, 




Enter olde Capolet, his IVife, Nurfe, and 
Seruingman, 

Capo : Where are you firra ? 

Ser: Heere forfooth. 

Capo : Goe, prouide me twentie cunning Cookes. 

Ser: I warrant you Sir, let me alone for that. He knowe 
them by licking their fingers. 

Capo : How canft thou know them fo ? 

Ser: Ah Sir, tis an ill Cooke cannot licke his owne fin- 
gers. 

Capo : Well get you gone. 

Exit Seruingman. 

But wheres this Head-ftrong ? 

Moth : Shees gone (my Lord) to Frier Laurence Cell 
To be confeft. 

Capo : Ah, he may hap to doo fome good of her, 
A headftrong felfewild harlotrie it is. 

Enter 



of Romeo and luliet. 



Enter luliet. 

Moth : See here fhe commeth from Confefsion, 

Capo: How now ray Head-ftrong, where haue you bin 

gadding ? 

Jul : Where I haue learned to repent the fin 

Of froward wilful! oppofition 

Grainft you and your behefls, and am enioynd 

By holy Laurence to fall proftrate here. 

And craue remifsion of fo foule a fa6t. 

She kneeles downe. 

Moth : Why thats well faid. 

Capo : Now before God this holy reuerent Frier 
All our whole Citie is much bound vnto. 
Goe tell the Countie prefently of this. 
For I will haue this knot knit vp to morrow. 

Jul : Nurfe, will you go with me to my Clofet, 
To fort fuch things as Ihall be requifite 
Againd to morrow. 

Aloth : I pree thee doo, good Nurfe goe in with her, 
Helpe her to fort Tyres, Rebatoes, Chaines, 
And I will come vnto you prefently, 

Nur : Come fweet hart, iliall we goe : 

Jul : I pree thee let vs. 

Exeunt Nurfe and luliet. 

Moth : Me thinks on Thurfday would be time enough. 
Capo : I fay I will haue this difpatcht to morrow, 
Groe one and certefie the Count thereof 
Moth : I pray my Lord, let it be Thurfday. 
Capo : I fay to morrow while fhees in the mood. 
Moth : We (hall be fliort in our prouifion. 

Capo: 
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Capo : Let me alone for that, goe get you in. 
Now before God my heart is palling light. 
To fee her thus conformed to our will. Exeunt. 




Enter Nurfe, Juliet, 

Nur : Come, come, what need you anie thing elfe ? 

Jul : Nothing good Nurfe, but leaue me to my felfe : 
For I doo meane to lye alone to night. 

Nur : Well theres a cleane fmocke vnder your pillow, 
and fo good night. Exit. 

Enter Mother, 

Moth : What are you bufie, doo you need my helpe ? 

Jul : No Madame, I defire to lye alone. 
For I haue manie things to thinke vpon. 

Moth : Well then good night, be iVirring Juliet, 
The Countie will be earlie here to morrow. Erit, 

Jul: Farewell, God kuowes when wee fhall meete a- 
gaine. 
Ah, I doo take a fearfull thing in hand. 
What if this Potion fhould not worke at all, 
Mufl I of force be married to the Countie ? 
This fhall forbid it. Knife, lye thou there. 
What if the Frier iliould giue me this drinke 
To poyfon mee, for feare I fhould difclofe 
Our former marriage ? Ah, I wrong him much. 
He is a holy and religious Man : 
I will not entertaine fo bad a thought. 
What if I fhould be (lifled in the Toomb ? 

O 
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Awake an houre before the appointed time : 

Ah then I feare I ihall be luuaticke, 

And playing with my dead forefathers bones, 

Dafh out my franticke braiues. Me thinkes I fee 

My Cofin Tybalt weltriug in his bloud. 

Seeking for Romeo : day Tybalt (lay. 

Romeo I come, this doe I drinke to thee. 

Shefals vpon her bed within the Curtaines. 




Enter Nurfe with hearbs, Mother. 
Moth : Thats well faid Nurfe, fet all in redines. 
The Countie will be heere immediatly. 

Enter Oldeman, 

Cap : Make haft, make haft, for it is almoft day. 
The Curfewe bell hath rung, t'is foure a clocke, 
Looke to your bakt meates good Angelica. 

Nur : Goe get you to bed you cotqueane. I faith you 
will be ficke anone. 

Cap: I warrant thee Nurfe I haue ere now watcht all 
night, and haue taken no harmc at all. 

Moth : I you haue beene a moufe hunt in your time. 

Enter Seruingman with Logs ^ Coales. 

Cap : A lelous hood, a lelous hood : How now firra ? 
What haue you there ? 

Ser : Forfooth Logs. 

Cap : Goe, goe choofe dryer. Will will tell thee where 
thou ftialt fetch them. 

Ser : Nay I warrant let me alone, I haue a heade I troe to 

I choofe 
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o 



choofe a Log. 

Exit. 

Cap : Well goe thy way, thou fhalt be logger head. 
Come, come, make haft call vp your daughter. 
The Countie will be heere with muficke ftraight. 
Gods me bees come, Nurfe call vp my daughter. 

Nur: Goe, get you gone. What lambe, what Lady 
birde ? faft I warrant. What luliet ? well, let the County take 
you in your bed : yee fleepe for a weeke now, but the next 
night, the Countie Paris hath fet vp his reft that you ihal reft 
but little. What lambe I fay, faft ttill : what Lady, Loue, 
A^hat bride, what Im/iV/? Gods me how found Ihe fleeps? Nay 
then I fee I muft wake you indeed. Whats heere, laide on 
your bed, dreft in your cloathes and down, ah me, alack the 
day, fome Aqua vitae hoe. 

Enter Mother. 

Moth : How now whats the matter ? 

Nur : Alack the day, ihees dead, ihees dead, ftiees dead. 

Aloth : Accurft, vnhappy, miferable time. 

Enter Oldeman. 

Cap : Come, come, make haft, wheres my daughter ? 
Aloth : Ah ftiees dead, fliees dead. 
Cap : Stay, let me fee, all pale and wan. 
Accurfed time, vnfortunate olde man. 

Enter Fryer and Paris. 

Par : What is the bride ready to goe to Church ? 

Cap : Ready to goe, but neuer to returne. 
O Sonne the night before thy wedding day. 
Hath Death laine with thy bride, flower as ftie is, 
Deflowerd by him, fee, where flie lyes. 

Death 
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Death is my Sonne in Law, to him I giue all that I haue. 

Par : Haue I thought long to fee this mornings face. 
And doth it now prefent fuch prodegies ? 
Accurft, vnhappy, miferable man, 
Forlorne, forfaken, deftitute I am : 
Borne to the world to be a flaue in it. 
Diftreft, remediles, and vnfortunate. 
O heauens, O nature, wherefore did you make me. 
To Hue fo vile, fo wretched as I fhall. 

Cap : O heere fhe lies that was our hope, our ioy. 
And being dead, dead forrow nips vs all. 

A// at once cry out and wring their hands. 



AH cry : And all our ioy, and all our hope is dead. 
Dead, loft, vndone, abfented, wholy fled. 

Cap : Cruel, vniuft, impartiall deftinies. 
Why to this day haue you preferu'd my life ^ 
To fee my hope, my ftay, my ioy, my life, 
Depriude of fence, of life, of all by death, 
Cruell, vniuft, impartiall deftinies. 

Cap : O fad fac*d forrow map of mifery. 
Why this fad time haue I defirJ to fee. 
This day, this vniuft, this impartiall day 
Wherein I hop'd to fee my co nfort full. 
To be depriude by fuddaine deftinie. 

Moth : O woe, alacke, diftreft, why {hould I liue ? 
To fee this day, this miferable day. 
Alacke the time that euer I was borne. 
To be partaker of this deftinie. 
Alacke the day, alacke and welladay. 

Fr : O peace for ftiame, if not for charity. 
Your daughter liues in peace and happines. 
And it is vaine to wifti it otherwife. 

I 2 Come 
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Come fticke your Rofemar}' in this dead coarfe. 
And as the cuftomc of our Country is. 
In all her beft and fumptuous oniaments, 
Conuay her where her Anceftors lie tomb'd. 

Cap : Let it be fo, come wofull Ibrrow mates. 
Let vs together tafte this bitter fate. 

Thei/ all but the Nurfe goejoorth, cajiing Rofemary on 

her andjhutting the Curtens. 



Enter Mujitions, 

Nur : Put vp, put vp, this is a wofull cafe. Elxit. 

I. I by my troth Miftrelle is it, it had need be mended. 

Enter Seruingman. 

Str : Alack alack what fhal I doe, come Fidlers play me 
fome mery dumpe. 

I. A fir, this is no time to play. 

Ser : You will not then ? 

I. No marry will wee. 

Ser : Then will f giue it you, and foundly to. 

I. What will you giue us ? 

Ser : The fidler. He re you. He fa you. He fol you. 

I. If you re vs and fa vs, we will note you. 

Ser: I will put vp my Iron dagger, and beate you with 
my wodden wit. Come on Simon found Pot, He pofe you, 

I Lets heare. 

Ser : When griping griefe the heart doth wound. 
And dolefull dumps the minde opprelfe : 
Then mufique with her filuer found. 
Why filuer found ? Why filuer found ? 

I. I thinke becaufe muficke hath a fweet found. 

Ser : Pretie, what fay you Mathew minikine ? 



of Romeo and Iidiet. 

a. I thinke becaufe Mufitions found for filuer. 

Ser : Prettie too : come, what fay you ? 

3. I fay nothing. 

Ser: I thinke fo. He fpeake for you becaufe you are the 
Singer. I faye Siluer found, becaufe fuch Fellowes as you 
haue fildome Golde for founding. Farewell Fidlers, fare- 
well. Exit. 

I. Farewell and be hangd : come lets goe. Exeunt. 




Enter Romeo. 

Rom : If I may trufl the flattering Eye of Sleepe, 
My Dreame prefagde (bme good euent to come. 
My bofome Lord fits chearfull in his throne. 
And I am comforted with pleafing dreames. 
Me thought I was this night alreadie dead : 
(Strange dreames that giue a dead man leaue to thinke) 
And that my Ladie luliet came to me. 
And breathd fuch life with kiiles in my lips. 
That I reuiude and was an Emperour. 

Enter Ralthqfar his man hooted. 

Newes from Verona. How now Balthafar, 
How doth my Ladie ? Is my Father well ? 
How fares my Juliet ? that I aske againe : 
If (he be well, then nothing can be ill. 

Bait : Then nothing can be ill, for fhe is well. 
Her bodie fleepes in Capels Monument, 
And her immortall parts with Angels dwell. 
Pardon me Sir, that am the MefTenger of fuch bad tidings. 

Rom : Is it euen fo ? then I defie my Starres. 

I 3 Goe 
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Goe get me incke and paper, hyre poft horfe, 
I will not flay in Mantua to night. 

Bait : Pardon me Sir, I will not leaue you thus. 
Your lookes are dangerous and full of feare : 
I dare not, nor I will not leaue you yet. 

Rom : Doo as I bid thee, get me incke and paper. 
And hyre thofe horfe : Hay not I fay. 

Exit Balthafar, 

Well luliet, I will lye with thee to night. 

Lets fee for meanes. As I doo remember 

Here dwells a Pothecarie whom oft I noted 

As I pad by, whofe needie fhop is ftufft 

With beggerly accounts of emptie boxes : 

And in the fame an Aligarta hangs, 

Olde endes of packthred, and cakes of Rofes, 

Are thinly ftrewed to make vp a ihow. 

Him as I noted, thus with my felfe I thought : 

And if a man (hould need a poyfon now, 

(Whofe prefent fale is death in Mantua) 

Here he might buy it. This thought of mine 

Did but forerunne my need : and here about he dwels. 

Being Holiday the Beggers fliop is lliut. 

What ho Apothecarie, come forth I fay. 

Enter Apothecarie, 



j4po : Who calls, what would you fir ? 

Rom : Heeres twentle duckates, 
Giue me a dram of fome fuch fpeeding geere. 
As will difpatch the wearie takers life. 
As fuddenly as powder being fierd 
From forth a Cannons mouth. 

Apo : Such drugs I haue I muft of force confelTe, 
But yet the law is death to thofe that fell them. 



Rom : 
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Rom : Art thou fo bare and fiill of pouertie. 
And dooil thou feare to violate the Law ? 
The Law is not thy frend, nor the Lawes frend. 
And therefore make no confcience of the law : 
Vpon thy backe hangs ragged Miferie, 
And darned Famine dwelleth in thy cheekes. 

Apo : My pouertie but not my will confents. 

Rom : I pay thy pouertie, but not thy will. 

Apo : Hold take you this, and put it in anie liquid thing 
you will, and it will feme had you the Hues of twenty men. 

Rom : Hold, take this gold, worfe poyfon to mens foules 
Than this which thou haft giueu me. Goe hye thee hence, 
Goe buy the cloathes, and get thee into flefh. 
Come cordiall and not poyfon, goe with mee 
To luliets Graue : for there muft I vfe thee. Exeunt, 




Enter Frier John. 



John : What Frier Laurence, Brother, ho P 

Lour : This fame (hould be the voyce of Frier lohn. 
What newes from Mantua, what will Romeo come ? 

lokn : Going to feeke a barefoote Brother out,^ 
One of our order to alTociate mee. 
Here in this Cittie vi filing the fick. 
Whereas the infectious peftilence remaind : 
And being by the Searchers of the Towne 
Found and examinde, we were both ihut vp. 

Lour : Who bare my letters then to Romeo ? 

lohn : I haue them ftill, and here they are. 

Lour : Now, by my holy Order, 
The letters were riot nice, but of great weight. 
Goe get thee hence, and get me prefently 

a— Qi. < 



As 
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A fpade and mattocke. 

lohn : Well I will prefently go fetch thee them. Exit. 

Laur : Now muft I to the Monument alone, 
Leaft that the Ladie (liould before I come 
Be wakde from fleepe. I will hye 
To free her from that Tombe of miferie. Exit. 




Enter Countle Paris and his Page with flowers 

andfweete water. 

Par : Put out the torch, and lye thee all along 
Vnder this Ew-tree, keeping thine eare clofe to the hollow 

ground. 
And if thou heare one tread within this Churchyard, 
Staight giue me notice. 

Boy : I will my Lord. 

Paris Jlrewes the Tomb with flowers. 

Par: Sweete Flower, with flowers I drew thy Bridale 
bed : 
Sweete Tombe that in thy circuite doft containe. 
The perfect modell of etemitie : 
Faire luiiet that with AngelLs doft remaine. 
Accept this latell fauour at my hands. 
That lining honourd thee, and being dead 
With frmerall praifes doo adome thy Tombe. 

Boy whifiles and calls. My Lord. 

Enter Romeo and Balthqfar, with a torch, a 
a mattocke, and a crow ofyron. 

Par. 
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Par : The hay giues warning, fomething doth approach. 
What corfed foote wanders this was to night. 
To day my obfequies and true loues rites ? 
What with a torch, muffle me night a while. 

Rom : Giue mee this mattocke, and this wrentching I- 
ron. 
And take thefe letters, early in the morning. 
See thou deliuer them to my Lord and Father. 
So get thee gone and trouble me no more. 
Why I defcend into this bed of death. 
Is partly to behold my Ladies face. 
But chiefly to take from her dead finger, 
A precious ring which I mull vfe 
In deare imployment. but if thou wilt flay. 
Further to prie in what I vndertake. 
By heauen lie teare thee ioynt by ioynt. 
And llrewe thys hungry churchyard with thy liras. 
The time and my intents are fauage, wilde. 

Bcdt : Well, He be gone and not trouble you. 

Rom : So fhalt thou win my fauour, take thou this. 
Commend me to my Father, farwell good fellow. 

Bait : Yet for all tliis will I not part from hence. 

Romeo opens tlie torn be. 

Rom : Thou deteftable maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorde with the deareft morfell of the earth. 
Ihus I enforce thy rotten iawes to ope. 

Par : This is that banillit hauglitie Mouniague, 
That murderd my loues cofen, I will apprehend him. 
Stop thy vnhallowed toyle vile Mountague. 
Can vengeance be purfued further then death ? 
I doe attach thee as a fellon heere. 
The Law condemnes thee, therefore thou mufl dye, 

Rom ; I mufl indeed, and therefore came I hither. 
Good youth be gone, tempt not a defperate man. 

K Heape 
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Heape not another finne vpon my head 
By iheding of thy bloud, I doe proteft 
I loue thee better then I loue my felfe : 
For I come hyther armde againft my felfe. 

Par : I doe defie thy coniurations : 
And doe attach thee as a fellon heere. 

Rom : What doft thou tempt me, then haue at thee boy. 

The^Jight. 

Boy : O Lord they fight, I will goe call the watch. 

Par : Ah I am ilaine, if thou be mercifull 
Open the tombe, lay me with luliet. 

Rom : Yfeith I will, let me perufe this face, 
Mercutios kinfman, noble County Paris ? 
What (aid my man, when my betoffed foule 
Did not regard him as we pafl along. 
Did he not fay Paris fliould haue maried 
Juliet ? eyther he faid fo, or I dreamd it fo. 
But I will fatisfie thy lafl requeft. 
For thou hafl prizd thy loue aboue thy life. 
Death lye thou there, by a dead man interd. 
How oft haue many at the houre of death 
Beene blith and pleafant ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death But how may I 
Call this a lightning. Ah deare luliet. 
How well thy beauty doth become this graue ? 
O I beleeue that vnfubftanciall death. 
Is amorous, and doth court my loue. 
Therefore will I, O heere, O euer heere. 
Set vp my euerlalling reft 
With wormes, that are thy chamber mayds. 
Come defperate Pilot now at once runne or 
The daftiing rockes thy fea-ficke weary barge. 
Heers to my loue. O true Apothecary : 
Thy drugs are fwift : thus with a kifle I dye. FaUs. 

Enter 



of Romeo and luliet. 




Enter Fryer with a Lanthorne, 

How oil to night haue thefe my aged feete 
Stumbled at graues as I did pafle along. 
Whofe there ? 

Man, A firend and one that knowes you well. 

Fr : Who b it that conforts fo late the dead. 
What light is yon ? if I be not deceiued. 
Me thinkes it bumes in Capels monument ? 

Man It doth fo holy Sir, and there is one 
That loues you dearely. 

Fr. Who is it ? 

Man : Romeo. 

Fr : How long hath he beene there ? 

Man : Full halfe an houre and more. 

Fr : Goe with me thether. 

Man : I dare not fir, he knowes not I am heere . 
On paine of death he chargde me to be gone. 
And not for to dilhirbe him in his enterprise. 

Fr ; Then mufl I goe : my minde prefageth ill. 

Fryer Jloops and lookes on the Hood and weapons. 



What bloud Ls this that flaines the entrance 

Of this marble flony monument ? 

What meanes thefe maifterles and goory weapons ? 

Ah me I doubt, whofe heere ? what Romeo dead ? 

Who and Paris too ? what vnluckie houre 

Is acceflkry to fo foule a finne ? 



The Lady (hirres. 
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lul. 
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Ah comfortable Fryer. 
I doe remember well where I fhould be. 
And what we talkt of: but yet I cannot fee 
Him for whofe fake I vndertooke this hazard. 

Fr : Lady come foorth, I heare fome noife at hand. 
We (hall be taken, Paris he is flaine. 
And Romeo dead : and if we heere be tane 
We fhall be thought to be as accelfarie. 
I will proulde for you in fome clofe Nunery. 

lul : Ah leaue me, leaue me, I will not from hence. 

Fr : I heare fome noife, I dare not ftay, come, come. 

lul : Goe get thee gone. 
Whats heere a cup clofde in my louers hands ? 
Ah churle drinke all, and leaue no drop for me. 

Enter watch. 
Watch : This way, this way. 
lul : I, noife ? then mufl I be refolute. 
O happy dagger thou (halt end my feare, 
Beft in my bofome, thus I come to thee. 

Shejlahs herfelfe andjailes. 




Enter watch. 

Cap : Come looke about, what weapons haue we heere ? 
See frends where luliet two daies buried. 
New bleeding wounded, fearch and fee who*s neare. 
Attach and bring them to vs prefently. 

Enter one with the Fryer. 
I. Captaine heers a Fryer with toolcs about him, 
Fitte to ope a tombe. 

Cap : A great fufpition, keep him fafe. 

Enter 
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Enter one with Romets Alan, 
I. Heeres Romeos Man. 
Capt : Keepe him to be examinde. 

Enter Prince with others. 

Prin : What early mifchiefe calls vs vp fo foone. 

Capt : O noble Prince, fee here 
Where Juliet that hath lyen intoombd two dayes, 
Warme and frefh bleeding, Romeo and Countie Paris 
Likewife newly flaine. 

Pfin : Search feeke about to finde the murderers. 

En tor olde Capolet and his Wife, 
Capo : What rumor's this that is fo early vp ? 
Moth : The people in the ftreetes crie Romeo, 

And fome on luliet : as if they alone 

Had been the caufe of fuch a mutinie. 

Capo : See Wife, this dagger hath miflooke : 

For (loe) the backe is emptie of yong Alountague, 

And it is fheathed in our Daughters breafl. 

Enter olde Alontague, 

Prin : Come Mountague, for thou art early vp. 
To fee thy Sonne and Heire more early downe. 

Mount : Dread Souereigne, my Wife is dead to night. 
And yong BenuoUo is deceafed too : 
What further mifchiefe can there yet be found ? 

Prin : Firfl come and fee, then fpeake. 

Mount : O thou vntaught, what manners is in this 
To prefle before thy Father to a graue. 

Prin : Come feale your mouthes of outrage for a while. 
And let vs feeke to finde the Authors out 
Of fuch a hainous and feld feene mifchaunce. 
Bring forth the parties in fufpition. 

Fr : I am the greateft able to doo leafl. 
MoH worthie Prince, heare me but fpeake the truth. 

K 3 And 
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And He informe you how thefe things fell out. 

Juliei here flaine was married to that Romeo ^ 

Without her Fathers or her Mothers grant : 

The Nurfe was priuie to the marriage. 

The balefull day of this vnhappie marriage. 

Was Tybalts doomefday : for which Romeo 

Was banifhed from hence to Mantua, 

He gone, her Father fought by foule confbaint 

To marrie her to Paris : But her Soule 

(Loathing a fecond Contract) did refiife 

To giue confent ; and therefore did (he vrge me 

Either to finde a meanes fhe might auoyd 

What fo her Father fought to force her too : 

Or els all defperately fhe threatned 

Euen in my prefence to difpatch her felfe. 

Then did I giue her, (tutord by mine arte) 

A. potion that fhould make her feeme as dead : 

And told her that I would with all poll fpeed 

Send hence to Mantua for her Romeo, 

That he might come and take her from the Toombe. 

But he that had my Letters (Frier John) 

Seeking a Brother to alTociate him. 

Whereas the ficke infe6tion remaind. 

Was flayed by the Searchers of the Towne, 

But Romeo vnderflanding by his man. 

That Juliet was deceafde, retumde in pofl 

Vnto Ferona for to fee his loue. 

What after happened touching Paris death. 

Or Romeo^ is to me vnknowne at all. 

But when I came to take the Lady hence, 

I found them dead, and fhe awakt from fleep : 

Whom faine I would haue taken from the tombe. 

Which fhe refufed feeing Romeo dead. 

Anone I heard the watch and then I fled. 

What aflerhappened I am ignorant of. 

And if in this ought haue mifcaried. 

By 
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By me, or by my meanes let my old life 
Be {aerified fome houre before his time. 
To the moll lirickeft rigor of the Law. 

Pry : We ftill haue knowne thee for a holy man, 
Wheres Komeos man, what can he lay in this ? 

Balth : I brought my maiHer word that fhee was dead. 
And then he poalied (h-aight firom Mantua, 
Vnto this Toombe. Thefe Letters he deliuered me. 
Charging me early giue them to his Father. 

Prin : Lets fee the Letters, I will read them ouer. 
Where is the Counties Boy that calld the Watch P 

Boy : I brought my Mailer vnto Juliets graue. 
But one approaching, (Iraight I calld my Mailer. 
At lafl they fought, I ran to call the Watch. 
And this is all that I can fay or know. 

Prin : Thefe letters doe make good the Fryers wordes. 
Come Capolet, and come olde Mountagewe. 
Where are thefe enemies ? fee what hate hath done. 

Cap : Come brother Mountague giue me thy hand. 
There is my daughters dowry : for now no more 
Can I beftowe on her, thats all I haue. 

Moun : But I will giue them more, I will er 61 
Her flatue of pure golde : 
That while Ferona by that name is knowne. 
There ihall no llatue of fuch price be fet. 
As that of Komeos loued luliet. 

Cap : As rich fhall Romeo by his Lady lie, 
Poore Sacrifices to our Enmitie. 

Prin : A gloomie peace this day doth with it bring. 
Come, let vs hence. 

To haue more talke of thefe fad things. 
Some (hall be pardoned and fome punifhed : 
For nere was heard a Storie of more woe. 
Than thb of luliet and her Romeo 

FINIS. 
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2. Parallel Texts of the following Quarto Plays and their versionB in the First Folio, with 

collations: Bichard III, Qi ; 2 Henry IV, Qi ; Troilus and Cressida, Qi ; Lear, Qi : 
to show the relations of the Folio text to that of the previous editions. Of Othello, four 
Texts, Qi, Q2, Fi, and a revised Text. 

3. Parallel Texts of the two earliest Quartos of Midsummer Night's Dream, and Merchant 

of Venice ; to show which edition is the better basis for a revised text. 

4. The First Quartos of Much Ado about Nothing; Loues Labour's Lost; Bichard II; 

1 Henry IV ; from which the copies in the Folio were printed. 

Beprints in Quarto of the remaining Folio Plays, with collations. When possible, the 
passages which Shakspere used from North's Plutarch, Holinshed's and Halle's Chron- 
icles, Ac, will be printed opposite the texts of his Boman and Historical Plays. Also 
the plots of the old plays of * The Taming of a Shrew,' * Promos and Cassandra,' * The 
troublesome raigne of King John,' <&c., will be printed parallel with the plots of 
Shakspere's Plays that were founded on them. In all Beprints of Quarto and Folio 
editions of Shakspere*s Plays, the numbers of act, scene, and line, will be given in the 
margin, so as to make the books handy to work with. 

Eteriea V. The (Contemporary Drama. Works suggested by Mr Bichard Simpson (see The 

Academy, Jan. 31, 1874, p. 120-1 :)— 
0. The Works of Bobert Greene, Thomas Nash (with a selection from Gabriel Harvey's), 

Thomas Lodge, and Henry Chettle. 
h. The Arraignment of Paris (Peele*s) ; Arden of Feversham ; George-a- Greene ; Locrine ; 
King Edward III (of which Act ii. is by a different hand, and that, almost certainly 
Shakspere's) ; Mucedorus ; Sir John Oldcastle ; Thomas Lord Cromwell ; The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton ; The London Prodigal ; The Puritan ; A Yorkshire Tragedy ; Faire 
Era ; The Birth of Merlin ; The Siege of Antwerp ; The Life and Death of Thomas 
Stucley ; A Warning to Fair Women. (Perhaps * The Prodigal Son,' and * Hester and 
Ahasuerus,' extant in German Translations.) 

c. The Martinist and Anti-Martinist Plays of 1589-91 ; and the Plays relating to the quarrel 

between Dekker and Jonson in 1600. 

d. Lists of all the Companies of Actors in Suaespebe's time, their Directors, Players, Plays, 

and Poets. 

e. Dr Wm. Gager's Meleager, a tragedy, printed Oct. 1592 (with the correspondence relating 

to it between Dr Gager of Christ Church, and Dr John Reynolds of Corpus (Univ. Coll. 
Oxf. MS. J. 18; and at Corpus). Also, Reynolds's rejoinder in 1593, *The Overthrow 
of Stage Plays,' Ac, with the letters between him and Gentilis. Also, Gentilis's 
'Disputatio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fabularum non notandis.' Hannov. 1659. 
And *Fucus sive Histriomastix ' (a play against Reynolds), Lambeth MS. 838). 
/. Bobert Chester's Lovers Martyr — from which Shakspere's lines to the * Phoenix and 
Turtle 'were taken — with an Introduction showing who Salisbury was, to whom the 
Chorus Yatum dedicates the book ; and showing the relation between Chester's poem 
and Shakspere's Cymheline, 

Bichard II, and the other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 (suggested by Mr J. 0. Halliwell). 

The Betorne from Pemassus, 1606 ; to be edited by the Rev. A. B. jGlrosart. 

Series VI. Shakspere's Ungland, William Harrison's Description of England, 1677, 1587, edited 
from its two versions by Fredk. J. Fumivall, Esq., M.A. 

Edward Hales's Touchstone, 1574 ; William Stafford's Compendious or brief e Examination of 
eerteyne ordinary Complaints of divers of our Countreymen, in these our Days, 1581 ; and 
Thomas Powell's Tom of all Trades, 1631 ; edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

Series VH. Mysteries, ^c. Ancient Mysteries, with a Morality, from the Bigby MS. 133, 
re-edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A., The Towneley Mysteries, 
re-edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 

Series Vm. Miscellaneous. Autotypes of the parts of the Play of Sir Thomas More that may 
possibly be in young Shakspere's handwriting, from the Harleian MS. 7368. Thomas 
Bymer 8 * Tragedies of the last Age considered and examined ', 1673, 1692 ; and his * A short 
View of Tragedy of the last Age ', 1693. 
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Efje foUotoing ^uftlicatioms of tlje New Shakspere Society 

HAVE BEBN ISSUED FOB 1874 TjI^^jaJLL ,• 

961168 I. Transactions: The New Shakspere Society's TnuisajyM^Parf "x^^coq^ini 
Papers by the Be\r. F. G-. Fleay, M.A.', vrith Beports of th^lOt^KEfiiB on ^iMp^ a-Tabie 
the Quarto Editions of Shakspere's Works, 1593-1630, and ^^^Htf^^^jeuiwa^ i^ 
Timon aad Pericles; with an Appendix containini^, 1. Mr J^l^fiipp^Scffln Filp^ on 
several shares of Suakspebe ana Fletciibb in Henry VIII, witnThe lateMr S. Hickson*! 
Mr Fleay's, and Mr Fnrnivairs independent confirniations of Mr Spedding's results. 2. 
late Mr S. Htckson*s Paper on the several shares of Shakspebb and Fletcher (when yonnj 
in the Ta>o Noble Kinsmen, with Mr Fleay*s and Mr Furnivall*s Notes, and Tables of Metr 
Tests, confirming Mr Hickson*s results. 

Beries II. Plays: 1. A Parallel-Text Edition of the first two Quartos of Borneo and Juliet, 1597 1 
1599, arranged so as to show their Differences, and with Collations of all the (Quartos 
Folios, edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. 

This Edition is presented to the Society by H, B, H, Prince Leopold, one of its 1 
Presidents^ 



,j^ 



2, 3. The First two Quartos of Borneo 0nd Juliet, 1597 and 1599 : simple Beprints, edited 
P. A. bibiiel, Esq. ... 

Series IV. Shakspere Allusion-Books. Part I. a. G-reenes Groatesworth of Wit [written 
1592], 1596; b, Henry Chefctle's * Kind- Harts Dreame ' [written in 1593]; c. ' Enghm( 
Mourning Garment * [1603] ; d, A Mourneful Dlttie, entituled Elizabeths Losse, tor"^^ 
with A Welcome for King James [1603]; e. extracts from ' Willobie his Avisa; Or- 
true Picture of a Modest Maid, and of a Chast and constant wife,' 1594 ; /i extracts froa] 
Marston, Carew, Ac. ; y. Gabriel Harvey's Third Letter, from his * Foure Letters and certainfil 
Sonnets,' 1592; h. five sections, — Poetrie; Poets; Comparative Discourse of our EngliAj 
Poets, with the G-reeke, Latine, and Italian Poets; Painters; Musique; — from Frandil 
Meres's Palladis Tamia, 1598, <&c. <&c. ; edited by C. Mansfield Ingleby, Esq., LL.D. 

Dr Inyleby presented to every Member of the Society who had paid his Subscription ifj 
ITov, 7, 1874, a copy of his Still Lion, an tUtempt to establish a Science of Criticism 
Shakspere* s Test 

The following Publications of the New Shakspere Society are in the Press : 

Series I. Transactions. Part 11. Containing Papers by Mr Hales, Mr Fleay, Mr Simpeon,' 
and Professor Ingram, with Beporta of the Discussions on them. 

Series 11. Plays : 4. A revised Edition of the second, or 1599, Quarto of Bomeo and 

collated with the other Quartos and the Folios ; edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. [^All in ^/pi,] 

Series III. Originals and Analogues. Part I. a. The Tragicall Historye of Eomeus and Juliet^ i 
written first in Italian by feandell,^ and nowe in Englishe by Ar[thur] Br[ooke1, 15GS; 
edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. b. The goodly hy story of the true and constant loue betweet! 
Rhomeo and Julietta ; from Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1567 ; edited by P. A. Daniel, Ei^ 

Series II. Plays. Preparing: 2. Henry V: a. Facsimile Eeprints of the Quarto and first Folio; 

b. Parallel-Texts of the Quarto and First Folio, arranged so as to show their differenoei;! 

c. a revised edition of the Play ; the whole edited by Brinsley Nicholson, M.D. 

8. The Two Noble Kinsmen, by Shakspere and Fletcher ; a. A Eeprint of the Quarto of 1688; 

b. a revised Edition, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index of. all the wprds, 

distinguishing Shakspere's from Fletcher's, by Harold Littledale, Esq., Trinity College^ 

Dublin. 
4. Cymbeline : a. A Beprint of the Folio of 1623 ; b. a revised Edition with Introduction 

and Notes, by W. J. Craig, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

The following works have been suggested for publication : — 

1. Parallel Texts of the imperfect sketches of b, Hamlet, and its Quarto 2 (with the 
Folio and a revised Text) ; c. Merry Wives of Windsor, and Folio i ; d. The Contention, 
and Henry VI, Part 2, in Fi ; The True Tragedy, and Henry VI, Part 3, in Fi. 

the facsimile Quarto of Much Adoe, 1600, for Is., and 
Booth's reprint of the Folio for 12«. 6rf. 



' The original Italian stor]r by Luigi da Porto, 1530, 
with a Translation,^ &c., 15y Prof. G. PiaciB-Sanfelioe', 
«an be had at Glaisher's, 265, High-Holborn, for U. \ 
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This reproduction of the fiiist complete edition of Romeo 
and Juliet has been printed directly from the fecsimile pre- 
pared by Mr E. W. Ashbee, under the direction of Mr J.'O. 
Hall i well (Phillipps), and has been carefiilly compared with the 
Quarto in the British Museum (Press mark, C. 12. g. 18). It 
is printed line for line, and page for page, with the original. 

With the exception of the facsimile above-mentioned, and 
the reprint in Prof. Tycho Mommsen*s parallel-text edition, 
published at Oldenburg, in 1859, no other reproduction of 
this, the most important of the old editions, has ever been 
made, and as but a very limited number of the facsimile was 
printed, and in a very costly form, this may be said to be the 
first time that it has been placed within reach of the English 
public. Mommsen's reprint was apparently made from a cor- 
rected copy of Steevens's reprint of Q? 1609 (Q3 of Cambridge 
Editors), and almost necessarily partakes of the peculiarities of 
that edition. It has however been of great use to me in my 
endeavour to secure accuracy in this reprint. 

For the loan of his valuable copy of the facsimile the 

Society is greatly indebted to the liberality of Mr F. W. 

Cosens. 

P. A. Daniel. 
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The Prologue. 



Corus. 

*" I ^wo houjholds loth alike in dignitie, 

(In fair e Verona where we lay our Scene) 
From auncient grudge, hreake to new mutinie, 
where ciuill hloud makes ciuill hands vncleane : 
From forth thefotall loynes of thefe two foes, 
A paire ofjiarre-crojl louers, take their life : 
whofe mifaduentur^d pittious ouerthrowes, 
Doth with their death lurie their Parents fir if e. 
The fearfull pqffage of their death-markt lone, 
And the continuance of their Parents rage : 
which but their childrens end nought could remoue : 
Is now the two houres trafficque of our Stage. 
The which if you with patient eares attend, 
what hearefhall miffcy our toylefhallflriue to mend. 
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THE MOST EX- 

cellent and lamentable 

Tragedie, of Romeo and Juliet, 

Enter Sampfon and Gregorie, with Swords and Bucklers, of the 
houfe of Capulet. 

SAmp, Gregorie, on my word weeic not carrie Coles. 
Greg, No, for then we fliould be Collyers. 

Samp, I meane, and we be in choller, weele draw. 

Greg. I while you line, draw your necke out of choller. 

Samp, I ftrike quickly being moued. 

Greg, But thou art not quickly moued to ftrike. 

Samp. A dog of the houfe of Mountagiie moues me. 

Grego. To moue is to ftirre, and to be valiant, is to ftand : 
Therefore if thou art moued thou runft away. 

Samp. A dog of that houfe Ihall moue me to ftand : 
I will take the wall of any man or maide of Mounta- 
gues, 

Grego. That ftiewes thee a weake flaue, for the weakeft goes 
to the wall.. 

Samp, Tis true, & therfore women being the weaker veflols 
are euer thruft to the wall: therfore I wil pulh Mountagues men 
ft-om the wall, and thruft his maides to the wall. 

Greg. The quarell is betweene our maifters , and vs their 
men. 

Samp, Tis all one, I will fhew my felfe a tyrant, when I haue 
fought with the men, I will be ciuil with the maides, I will cut 
off their heads. 

a — Q2. 1 A3 Grego. The 



Tlie mojl lamentable Tragedie 

Grego, The heads of the maids. 

Samp, I the heads of the maides, or their maiden heads^ take it 
in what fenfc thou wilt. 

Greg. They muft take it fenfe that feele it. 

Samp. Me they iliall fcelc while I am able to ftand , and tis 
knowne I am a pretie peece of fleih. 

Greg. Tis well thou art not fifti, if thou hadfl, thou hadfl bin 
poore lohn : draw thy toole, here comes of the houfe of Moun- 
(agues. 

Enter two other feruing wen. 

Samp. My naked weapon is out, quarell, I will back thee. 

Greg. How, tume thy backe and runne ? 

Samp. Fcare me not. 

Greg, No marrie, I feare thee. 

Sam. Let vs take the law of our fides, let them begin. 

Gre. I will frown as I palfe by, and let them take it as they lift. 

Samp. Nay as they dare, I wil bile my thumb at them, which 
is difgrace to them if they beare it. 

Ahram. Do you bite your thumbe at vs fir? 

Samp. I do bite my thumbe fir. 

Ahra. Do you bite your thumb at vs fir ? 

Samp. Is the law of our fide if I fay I ? 

Greg. No. 

Samp. No fir, I do not bite my thumbe at you fir , but I bite 
my thumbe fir. 

Greg. Do you quarell fir ? 

A bra. Quarell fir, no fir. 

Sd. But if you do fir, I am for you, I feme as good a ma as you. 

Abra. No better. 

Samp. Well fir. Enter BenuoHo. 

Greg. Say better, here comes one of my maifters kinfmen. 

Sam, Yes better fir. 

Ahra. You lie. 

Samp. Draw if you be men, Gregorie, remember thy wafhing 
blowe. Theyfght, 

Benuo. Part fooles , put vp your fword>, you know not what 
you do. Enter 



of Romeo and luliet. 






Enter Tihalt, 

TUalL What art thou drawne among thefe hartlefle hindes ? 
tume thee Benuolio, looke vpon thy death. 

Benuo, 1 do but keepe the peace, put vp thy fword, 
or manage it to part thefe men with me. 

Tib. What drawne and talke of peace ? 1 hate the word, 
as I hate hell, all Mountagues and thee : 
Haue at thee coward. 

Enter three orfoure Citizens with Clubs or partyfons. 

Offi, Clubs, Bils and Partifons, ftrike, beate them downe, 
Downe with the Capulets, downe with the Mountagues. 
Enter old Capulet in his gowne, and his wife. 

Capu. What noyfe is this ? giue me my long fword hoe. 

IVife. A crowch, a crowch, why call you for a fword ? 

Cap. My fword I fay, old Mountague is come. 
And floridies his blade in fpight of me. 

Enter old Mountague and his wife. 

Mount, Thou villaine Capulet, hold me not, let me go. 

M. Wife. 2. Thou flialt not ftir one foote to feeke a foe. 
Enter Prince Eskales, with his traine. 

Prince. Rebellious fubie6is enemies to peace, 
Prophaners of this neighbour-ftayued llcele. 
Will they not heare ? what ho, you men, you beafls : 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage. 
With purple fountaines ilfuing from your veines : 
On paine of torture from thofe bloudie hands. 
Throw your miftempered weapons to the ground. 
And heare the fenteuce of your moued Prince. 
Three ciuill brawles bred of an ayrie word. 
By thee old Capulet and Mountague, 
Haue thrice diflurbd the quiet of our llreets. 
And made Neronas auncient Citizens, 
Cail by their graue befeeming ornaments. 
To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 
Cancred with peace, to part your cancred hate. 
If euer you diflurbe our fbreets againe. 

Your 



The mq/l lamentable Tragedie 

Your liues fliall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

For this time all the reft depart away : 

You Capulet fhall go along with me. 

And Mountague come you this afternoone. 

To know our farther pleafure in this cafe : 

To old Free-towne, our common iudgement place : 

Once more on paine of death, all men depart. 

Exeunt, 

Mounta. Who fet this auncient quarell new abroach ? 
Speake Nephew, were you by when it began ? 

Ben, Here were the feruants of your aduerfarie 
And yours, clofe fighting ere I did approach, 
I drew to part them, in the inftant came 
The fierie Tybalt, with his fword preparde. 
Which as he breath'd defiance to my eares, 
He fwoong about his head and cut the windes. 
Who nothing hurt withall, hift him in fcorne: 
While we were enterchaunging thrufts and blowes. 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part. 
Till the Prince came, who parted either part. 

Wife, O where is Romeo, faw you him to day ? 
Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 

Benuo, Madam, an houre before the worfliipt Sun, 
Peerde forth the golden window of the Eaft, 
A troubled minde driue me to walke abroad. 
Where vnderneath the groue of Syramour, 
That Weftward rooteth from this Citie fide : 
So early walking did I fee your fonne. 
Towards him I made, but he was ware of me. 
And ftole into ihe couert of the wood, 
I meafuring his affedtions by my owne. 
Which then moft fought, where moft might not be 
Being one too many by my wearie felfe, (found : 
Purfued my humor, not purfuing his. 
And gladly fhunned, who gladly fled from me. 

Mounta. Many a morning hath he there bin feene, 

Wiih 



of Romeo and luUet. 

With teares augmenting the firefh mornings deawe. 

Adding to doudes, more clowdes with his deepe iighes. 

But all fo foone, as the alcheering Sunne^ 

Should in the ^thefl Eafl begin to draw. 

The {hadie curtaines from Auroras bed. 

Away from light fleales home my heauie fonne. 

And priuate in his Chamber pennes himfelfe. 

Shuts vp his windowes, locks faire day-light out. 

And makes himfelfe an arti£ciall night : 

Blacke and portendous mufl this humor proue, • 

Vnleiie good counfell may the caufe remoue. 

Ben. My Noble Vncle do you know the caufe ? 

Moun, I neither know it, nor can leame of him. 

Ben, Haue you importunde him by any meanes ? 

Moun, Both by my felfe and many other friends. 
But be is owne affe^ons counfeller. 
Is to himfelfe (I will not fay how true) 
But to bimfelie fo (ecret and fo clofe. 
So farre from (bunding and difcouerie. 
As is the bud bit with an enuious worme. 
Ere he can fpread his fweete leaues to the ayre. 
Or dedicate his bewtie to the fame. 
Could we but learne from whence his forrows grow. 
We would as willingly giue cure as know. 

Enter Romeo. 

Benu, See where he comes, fo pleafe you ftep afide, 
lie know his greeuance or be much denide. 

Moun, I would thou wert fo happie by thy flay. 
To heare true fhrift, come Madam lets away. 

Exeunt, 

Benuol. Good morrow Coufin. 

Romeo, Is the day fo young ? 

Ben, But new flrooke nine. 

Romeo, Ay me, fad houres fee me long : 
Was that my father that went hence fo fafl ? 

Ben, It was : what fadneile lengthens Romeos houres ? 

B Rom, Not 



The mo/l lamentable TVagedie 

Ro. Not bauing that, which hauing, makes the fhort. 

Ben. In loue. 

Rom. Out. 

Ben. Of loue. 

Rom. Out of her fauour where I am in loue. 

Ben. Alas that loue fo gentle in his view. 
Should be fo tirannous and rough in proofe. 

Romeo. Alas that loue, whofe view is muffled dill. 
Should without eyes, fee pathwaies to his will : 
Where (hall we dine ? 6 me ! what fray was here ? 
Yet tell me not, for I haue heard it all : 
Heres much to do with hate, but more with loue : 
Why then 6 brawling loue, 6 louing hate, 
O any thmg of nothing firft created : 
O heauie lightneffe, ferious variitie, 
Mifhapen Chaos of welfeeing formes. 
Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fier, licke health. 
Still waking fleepe that is not what it is. 
This loue feele I, tliat feele no loue in this, 
Doeft thou not laugh ? 

Benu. No Coze, I rather weepe. 

Rom. Good hart at what ? 

Benu. At thy good harts oppreflion. 

Romeo. Why fuch is loues tranfgreflion : 
Griefes of mine owne lie heauie in my bread. 
Which thou \^ ilt propogate to haue it preaft. 
With more of thine, this loue that thou haft fliowne. 
Doth ad more griefe, too too much of mine owne. 
Loue is a fmoke made with the fume of (ighes, * 
Being purgd, a fire fparkling in louers eies. 
Being vext, a fea nourilht with louing teares. 
What is it elfe ? a madnefle, moft difcreete, 
A choking gall, and a preferuing fweete : 
Farewell my Coze. 

Ben. Soft I will go along : 
And if you leaue me fo, you do me wrong. 
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The moft lamentable Tragedie 

The precious treafure of his eye-fight loft. 
Shew me a miftreffe that is palling faire. 
What doth her bewtie feme but as a note. 
Where I may reade who paft that palling faire : 
Farewel, thou canft not teach me to forget, 

Ben, He pay that dodrine, or elfe die in debt. Exeunt. 

Enter Capulet, Countie Paris, and the Clowne. 

Capu, But Mountague is bound as well as I, 
In penaltie alike, and tis not hard I thinke. 
For men fo old as we to kcepe the peace. 

Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both. 
And pittie tis, you liu'd at ods fo long : 
But now my Lord, what fay you to my fute ? 

Capu. But faying ore what I haue faid before. 
My child is yet a ttraunger in the world, 
Shee hath not feene the chaunge of fourteen yeares. 
Let two more Sommers wither in their pride. 
Ere we may thinke her riix; to be a bride. 

Pari. Younger then fhe, are happie mothers made. 

Capu. And too foone mard are thofe fo early made : 
Earth hath fwallowed all my hopes but ilie, 
Shees the hopefull Lady of my earth : 
But wooe her gentle Paris, get her hart. 
My will to her confent, is but a part. 
And Ihee agreed, within htr fc(ipe of choife 
Lyes my confent, and faire according voyce : 
This night I hold, an old accuftomd feaft. 
Whereto I haue inuited many a gueft : 
Such as I loue, and you among the ftore. 
One more, moft welcome makes my number more : 
At my poore houfe, looke to behold this night, 
Earthtreading ftarres, that make darke heauen light : 
Such comfort as do luftie young men feele. 
When well apparel d April! on the heele. 
Of limping winter treads, euen fuch delight 
Among frefti fennell buds fliall you this night 
Inherit at my houfe, heare all, all fee : And 
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And like her moft, wbofe merit mod fhall bee : 
Which one more view, of many, mine being one. 
May Hand in number, though in reckning none. 
Come go with me, go firrah trudge about. 
Through faire Ferona, find thofe perfons out, 
Whofe names are written there, and to them fay. 
My houfe and welcome, on their pleafure ftay. 

Exit. 

Seru. Find them out whofe names are written. Here it is writ- 
ten, that the fhoo-maker fhould meddle with his yard, and the 
tayler with his lall, the fiiher with his penfill, & the painter with 
his nets. But I am fent to find thofe perfons whofe names are 
here writ , and can neuer find what names the writing perfou 
hath here writ (I muft to the learned) in good time. 

Enter Beuuolio, and. Komeo, 

Ben. Tut man, one fire burnes out, an others burning. 
On paine is lefned by an others anguiih, 
Tume giddie, and be hoipe by backward turning : 
One defperate greefe, cures with an others languiih : 
Take thou fome new infedtion to thy eye. 
And the rancke poyfon of the old will dye. 

Romeo. Your Plantan leafe is excelleni for that. 

Ben. For what I pray thee ? 

Romeo. For your broken fliin. 

Ben. Why Romeo, art thou mad ? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more then a mad man is : 
Shut vp in prifon, kept without my foode, 
Whipt and tormented, and Godden good fellow. 

Ser. Godgigoden, I pray fir can you read ? 

Rom. I mine owne fortune in my miferie. 

Ser. Perhaps you haue learned it without booke : 
But I pray can you read any thing you fee ? 

Rom. I if I know the letters and the language. 

Ser. Yee fay honeftly, reft you merrie. 

Rom. Stay fellow, I can read. 

B 3 He 
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He reades the Letter. 

SEigneur Martino,^ his wife and daughters : Countie Anfelme 
and his hewtiousfijlers : the Lady widdow of Ytniuio, Seigneur 
Placentio, and his louely Neeces : Merculio and his brother Va- 
lentine: mine Fhcie Capulet hi^ wife and dough ters : myfaireNeece 
RofaJine, Liuia, Seigneur Valentio, and his Cqfen Tybalt : Lucio 
and the liuely Hellena. 
A faire aflemblie, whither fhould they come ? 

Ser. Vp. • 

Ro, Whither to fupper? 

Ser, To our houfe. 

Ro. Whofe houfe ? 

Ser. My Maifters. 

Ro. Indeed I ihould haiie askt you that before. 

Ser. Now ile tell you without asking. My maifter is the great 
rich Capulet , and if you be not of the houfe of Mountagues, I 
pray come and cruih a cup of wine. Reft you merrie. 

Ben. At this fame auncient feafl of Capulets, 
Sups tlie faire Rofaline whom thou fo loues : 
With ail the admired beauties of Ferona, 
Go thither, and with vnattainted eye. 
Compare her face with fume that I Ihall fhow, 
Aud 1 will make thee thinke thy fwan a crow. 

Ro. When the deuout religion of mine eye, 
Mainiaines fuch fallhood, then turne Icares to iier : 
And thefe who often drownde, could neuer die, 
Tranfparent Hereticques be burnt for licrs. 
One fairer then my loue, the all feeing Sun, 
Nere faw her match, (ince hrft the world begun. 

Ben. Tut you faw her faire none elfe being by, 
Her felfe poyfd with her felfe in either eye : 
But in that Chriftall fcales let there be waide. 
Your Ladies loue againfl fome other maide : 
That I will iliew you fliining at this feaft. 
And Ihe ftiall fcant (hew well that now feemes beft. 

Ro, Ile go along uo fuch fight to be (liowne, 

But 
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Bat to reioyce in fplendor of mine owne. 

Enler Capulets JVife and Nurfe. 

Wife, Nurfe wher's my daughter ? call her forth to me. 

Nurle. Now ly my maiden hecui, at twelue yeare old I had her 
come, what Lamh, what Ladie-lird, God forbid, 
Wheres this Girle ? what luliet. 

Enter luliet. 

luliet. How now who calls ? 

Nur. Your mother, 

lull. Madam I am here, what is your will? 

Wife, This is the matter. Nurfe glue leaue a while,we muft talk 
in fecret . Nurfe come backe againe, I haue remembred mee, 
thou^fe heare our counfel. Thou knoweft my daughters of a pre- 
tie age. 

Nnrie. Faith I can tell her age vnto an houre, 

Wife, Shee's not fourteene. 

Nurfe. He lay fourteene of my teeth , and yet to my teene he it 
fpoken, I haue hutfoure,Jhees not fourteene. 
How long is it now to Lammas tide ? 

Iflfe, A fortnight and odde dayes. 

Nurle. Euenoroddcyofall daies in the yeare come Lammas Eueat 
night Jlaljhe he four teen. Sufan and^ffie.God rejl all ChriJHanfoules, 
wereqfan age. Well Snfan is with Go<l,Jhewas too good far me: But 
as IfaidfOn Lammas £//e at nightjhalljhe be fourteene , thatjhall 
fhee marrie, I remember it well . T'lsjince the Earth-quake now 
eleuen'yeares,andjhe was wean edlneuerjhall forget it, of all the daies 
of the yeare vpon that day : for I had then laide worme-wood to my 
dug Jitting in the fun vnder the Doue-houfe wall. My Lord and 
you were then at Mantua, nay I doo bt'art a hra'ine . But as Ifaid, 
when it did tcLfte the worme-wood on the nipple if wy dug , and 
felt it bitter, pretiefoole, tofee it teachie and fall out with theDugge. 
Shake quoth the Doue-houfe , t was no need I trow to bid me trudge: 
andjince that time it is a leaden yea res , for then /he couldjl and hy lone, 
nay byth roodejhe could haue run and wailed all about : for euen 
theday before Jhe broke her I row, and then my husband,God be with 

his 
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hisfoule, a was a merrie man, tooke vp the child,yea quoth he,do€ft 
thoufallvpon thy face ? thou wiitfai I backward when thou htiflmore 
wit, wilt thou not lule ? And by myholydam , thepretie wretch left 
crying, and f aid I : tofeenowhowaieajljlicdlcomeahoat: I warrant, 
and IJhouldliueathoufand yeares, I neucrjhould forget it: wilt thou 
not lule quoth he ? and pretiefoole itfinted, andfaid 1, 

Old La, Inough of this, I pray thee hold thy peace. 

Nurfe. Yes Madam , yet I cannot chufe but laugh , to thinke it 
fhouldleauecrying,andfay I: and yet /warrant it h€uivponitbrow,a 
bump as big as a young Cockre/sjhne: a perillous knock, and itcryed 
bitterly. Yea quoth my hush and, falljl vpon thy face, thou wilt fall 
backward when thou commejl to age: wilt thou not lule ? Itflinted, 
andfaid I, 

luli. And ftint thou too, I pray thee Nurfe, fay I. 

Nurfe. Peace I haue done : God marke thee too his grace , thou 
wqfi the prettiejl babe that ere Inurjl , and I might Hue to fee thee 
married once, I haue my wi/h. 

Old La. Marrie, that marrie is the very theame 
I came to talke of, tell me daughter Juliet, 
How (lands your difpofitions to be married ? 

Juliet. It is an houre that I dreame not of. 

Nurfe. An houre, were not J thine onely Nurfe, J would fay thou 
hail/lfuckt wifedome from thy teate. 

Old La. Well thinke of marriage now, yonger then you 
Here in Verona, Ladies of eflceme. 
Are made alreadie mothers by my count. 
I was your mother, much vpon ihefe yeares 
That you are now a maide, thus then in briefe : 
The valiant Paris feekes you for his loue. 

Nurfe. A man young Lady, Ladyfuch a man as all the world. 
Why hees a man ofivaxe. 

Old La, Feronas Soramer hath not fuch a flower. 

Nurfe. Nay hees ajiower, in faith a very flower. 

Old La, What fay you, can you loue the Gentleman ? 
This night you lliall behold him at our feall, 
Reade ore the volume of young Paris face. 

And 
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And find delight^ writ there with bewties pen. 
Examine euery married liuiament. 
And fee how one an other lends content : 
And what obfcurde in this faire volume lies, 
Fmde written in the margeant of his eyes. 
This precious booke of loue, this vnbound louer. 
To bewtifie him, onely lacks a Couer. 
The fifh liues in the fea, and tis much pride 
For feire without the faire, within to hide : 
That booke in manies eyes doth {liare the glorie 
That in gold clafpes locks in the golden ftorie : 
So fliall you fhare all that he doth pofTeiTe, 
By bauing him, making your felfe no lelfe. 

Nurfe. No leffe, nay bigger women grow by men. 

Old La. Speakc briefly, can you like of Paris loue ? 

lull. He looke to like, if lookkig liking moue. 
But no more deepe will I endart mine eye. 
Then your confent giues ftrength to make flie. Enter Seruing, 

Ser, Madam the guefts are come, fupper feru'd vp, you cald, 
my young Lady askt for, the Nurfe curfl in the Pan trie, and e- 
uerie thing in extremitie : I muft hence to wait , I befeech you 
follow llraight. 

Mo, We follow thee, Juliet the Countie ftaies. 

Nur, Go gy rle, leeke happie nights to happie dayes. 

Exeunt, 
Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benuolio, with fiue or^xe other 
ATaskers, torchlearers, 

Romeo, What ihall this fpeech be fpoke for our excufe ? 
Or (hall we on without appologie ? 

Ben. The date is out of fuch prolixitie, 
Weele haue no Cupid, hudwinckt with a skarfe. 
Bearing a Tartars painted bow of lath, 
Skaring the Ladies like a Crowkeeper. 
But let them meafure vs by what they will, 
Weele meafure them a meafure and be gone. 

Rom, Glue me a torch, I am not for this ambling, 

C Being 
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Being but heauie I will beare the light. 

Mercu. Nay getle Romeo, we muft haue you dance. 

Ro, Not I beleeue me, you haue dancing (hooes 
With nimble foles, I haue a foule of I^ade 
So Hakes me to the ground I cannot moue. 

Afer. You are a Ix)uer, borrow Cupids wings. 
And fore with them aboue a common bound. 

Rom. I am too fore enpearced with his fhaft. 
To fore with his light feathers, and fo bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch aboue dull woe, 
Vnder loues heauie birthen do I tincke. 

Horatio. And to (ink in it ihould you burthen loue. 
Too great opprcffion for a tender thing. 

Rom, Is loue a tender thing ? it is too rough. 
Too rude, too boyftrous, and it pricks like thorne. 

Afer. If loue be rough with you, be rough with loue 
Prick loue for pricking, and you beate loue downe, 
Giue me a cafe to put my vifage in, 

A vifor for a vifor, what care I 
What curioas eye doth cote deformities : 
Here are the beetle browes fhall blulb for me. 

Benu. Come knock and enter, and no fooner in. 
But euery man betake him to his legs. 

Ro. A torch for me, let wantons light of heart 
Tickle the fencelefle nilhes wiih their heeles : 
For I am prouerbd wilh a graunlire phrafe. 
He be a candle-holder and looke on. 
The game was nere fo faire, and I am dum. 
Aler. Tut, duns the moufe, the Conftables own word 
If thou art dun, wecle draw thee from the mire 
Or faue you reuerence loue, wherein thou flicked 
Vp to the eares, come we butne daylight ho. 

Ro. Nay thats not fo. 

Mer. I meane fir in delay 
We wafle our lights in vaine, lights lights by day : 
Take our good meaning, for our indgement fits. 



Fiue 
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Fiue times in that, ere once in our fine wirs. 

Ro. And we meane well in going to thli Mask, 
But tis DO wit to go. 

Mer. Why, may one ahke ? 

Rom. I dreampt a dreame to night, 

Mer. And fo did I. 

Ro, Well what was yours ? 

Mer, That dreamers often lie. 

Ro. In bed afleep while they do dream things true. 

Mer. O then I fee Queen e Mab hath bin with you: 
She is the Fairies midwife, and flie comes in fliape no bigger the 
an Agot ftone, on the fortfinger of an Aldtrman, drawne with 
a teeme of little ottamie, ouer mens nofes as they lie afleep : her 
waggo fpokes made of log fpinners legs: the couer, of the wings 
of Graflioppers, her traces of the fm ailed fpider web, her collors 
of the moonfliines watry beams, h^r whip of Crickets bone, the 
lafli of Philome, her waggoner , a fmall grey coated Gnat, not 
half fo big as a round litle worme, prickt from the lazie finger of 
a man. Her Charriot is an emptie Hafel nut. Made by the loyner 
fquirrel or old Grub, time out amind, the Fairies Coatchmakers : 
and in this ftateflie gallops night by night, throgh louers brains, 
and then they dreame of loue. On Courtiers knees, that dreame 
on Curfies ftrait, ore Lawyers fingers who ftrait dreame on fees, 
ore Ladies lips who ftrait one kifles dream, which oft the angrie 
Mab with blifters plagues , becaufe their breath with fweete 
meates tainted are. Sometime flie gallops ore a Courtiers nofe, 
and then dreames he of fmelling out a fute: and fometime comes 
Ihe with a tithpigs tale, tickling a Perfons nofe as a lies afleepe, 
then he dreams of an other Benefice. Sometime flie driueth ore 
a fouldiers neck, and then dreames he of cutting forrain throates, 
of breaches, ambufcados, fpanifli blades : Of healths fiue fadome 
deepe , and then anon drums in his eare , at which he ftarts and 
wakes, and being thus frighted, fweares a praier or two & fleeps 
againe : this is that very Mab that plats tlie manes of horfes in the 
night : and bakes the £lktocks in foule fluttifli haires , which 
once vntangled, much misfortune bodes. 

C a This 
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This is the hag, when maides lie on their backs. 
That prelFes them and learnes thera firft to beare. 
Making them women of good carriage : 
This is (he. 

Romeo. Peace, peace, Mercutio peace. 
Thou talkft of nothing. 

Mer, True, I talke of dreames : 
Which are the xrhildren of an idle braine. 
Begot of notliing but vaine phantafie : 
Which is as thin of fubftance as the ayre. 
And more inconflant tlicn the wind who wooes, 
Euen now the froz<?n bofome of the North : 
And being angerd puffes away from thence. 
Turning his fide to the dewe dropping South. 
Ben, This wind you talk of, blows vs from our felues. 
Supper is done, and we Ihall come too late. 

Ro, I feare too earlie, for my mind mifgiues. 
Some confequence yet hanging in the ftarres. 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful! date. 
With this nighls reuels, and expire the terme 
Of a defpifed life clofde in my breft : 
By fome vile fofreit of vniimely death. 
But he that hath the ftirrage of my courfe, 
Dire6t my fute, on luftie Gentlemen. 

Ben. Strike drum. 
They march about the Stage, and Seruingmen come forth with 
Napkins. 

Enter Romeo. 

Ser. Wheres Potpan tliat he helpes not to take away ? 
He fhift a trencher, he fcrape a trencher ? 

I. When good manners ihall lie all in one or two mens hands 
And they vnwafht too, tis a foule thing. 

Ser. Away with the ioynftooles, remoue the Courtcubbert, 
looke to the plate, good thou, faue me a peece of March-pane, 
and as thou loues me, let the porter let in Sufan Grindjlone, and 
Nell, Anthonie and Potpan. 

2. I Boy 
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a. I boy readie. 

Ser. You are lookt for, and cald for, a^kt for, and fought for in 
the great chamber. 

3. We cannot be here and tliere too, chearely boyes. 
Be brisk a while, and the longei liuer take all. 

Ereunl. 

Enter all the guejls and gentlewomen to the 
Maskers, 

1. Capu, Welcome gentlemen, Ladies that haue their toes 
Vnplagued with Conies, will walke about with you : 

Ah my mideifes, which of you all 

Will now denie to daunce, fhe that makes daintie, 

She He fwear hath Corns : am I come neare ye now ? 

Welcome gentlemen, I haue feene the day 

That I haue worne a vifor and could tell 

A whifpering tale in a faire Ladi&s eare : 

Such as would pleafe : tis gone, tis gone, tis gone. 

You are welcome, gentlemen come, Mulitions play. 

Mujick playes and they dance, 
A hall, a hall, giue roome, and foote it gyrles. 
More light you knaues, and turne the tables vp : 
And quench the fire, the roome is growne too hot. 
Ah firrah, this \'nlookt for fport comes well : 
Nay fit, nay fit, good Cozin Capulet, 
For you and I are paft our dauncing dayes : 
How long ift now fince laft your felfe and I 
Were in a maske ? 

2. Capu. Berlady thirtie yeares. 

I. Capu, What man tis not fo much, tis not fo much, 
Tis fince the nuptiall of Lucientio : 
Come Pentycoft as quickly as it will. 
Some fiue and twentie yeares, and then we maskt. 

a. Capu, Tis more, tis more, his fonne is elder fir : 
His fonne is thirtie. 

I. Capu. Will you tell me that ? 
His fonne was but a ward a . yeares ago. 

a— Qa. a C 3 Romeo, What 
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Ro. What Ladies that which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder Knight ? 

Ser, I know not fir. 

Ro, O flie doth teach the torches to burn bright : 
It feeraes fhe hangs vpon the cheeke of night : 
As a rich lewel in an Ethiops eare, 
Bewtie too rich for vfe, for earth too deare : 
So ihowes a fnowie Done trooping with Crowes, 
As yonder Lady ore her fcllowes Ihowes : 
The meafure done. He watch her place of (land. 
And touching hers, make blefled ray rude hand. 
Did my hart loue till now, forfweare it fight, 
For I uere faw true bewtie till this night. 

Tifai, This by his voyce, fhould be a Mountague, 
Fetch me my Rapier boy, what dares the llaue 
Come hither couerd with an anticque face. 
To tieere and fcorne at our folemnitie ? 
Now by the ftocke and honor of my kin, 
To ftrike him dead, I hold it not a fin. 

Capu. Why how now kinsman , wherefore ftorme 

Til', Vncle, this is a Mountague our foe : (you fo ? 
A villaine that is hither come in fpight. 
To fcorne at our folemnitie this night. 

Cap. Young Romeo is it. 

Tib, Tis he, that villaine Romeo, 

Capu, Content thee gentle Coze, let him alone, 
A beares him like a porily Gentleman : 
And to fay truth, Verona brags of him. 
To be a vertuous and welgouernd youth, 
I would not for the wealth of all this Towne, 
Here in my houfe do him difparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him. 
It is my will, the which if thou refpe6t. 
Shew a faire prefence, and put off thefe frownes. 
An illbefeeming femblance for a feaft. 

Tib, It fits when fuch a villaine is a gucft. 
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He not endure him. 

Capu, He fhall be endured. 
What good man boy, I fay he fball, go too. 
Am I the mader here or you ? go too, 
Youle not endure him, god (hall mend my foule, 
Youle make a mutinie among my guefts : 
You wil fet cock a hoope, youle be ihe man, 

Ti. Why Vncle, tis a fhame. 

Capu. Go too, go too. 
You are a fawcie boy, ift fo indeed ? 
This trick may chance to fcath you I know what. 
You mnft contrarie me, marrie tis time. 
Well faid my hearts, you are a princox, go, 
Be quiet, or more light, more light for fhame. 
He make you quiet (what) chearely my hearts. 

Ti. Patience perforce, with wilfull choller meeting, 
Makes my fiefh tremble in their different greeting : 
I will withdraw, but this intrufion fhall 
Now feeming fweet, conuert to bittreft gall. E^it. 

Ro. If I prophane with my vnworthielt hand. 
This holy fhrine, the gentle fin is this, 
My lips two blufhing Pylgrims did readie fland. 
To fmoothe that rough touch with a tender kis. 

lu. Good Pilgrim you do wrug your had too much 
Which mannerly deuocion fhowcs in this. 
For faints haue hands, that Pilgrims hands do tuch. 
And palme to palme is holy Palmers kis. 

Ro, Haue not Saints lips and holy Palmers too ? 

lull, I Pilgrim, lips that they mufl vfe in praire. 

Rom. O then deare Saint, let lips do what hands do, 
They pray (grant thou) leafl faith tume to difpaire. 

lu. Saints do not moue, thogh grant for praiers fake. 

Ro. Then moue not while my praiers effect I take. 
Thus from my lips, by thine my fin is purgd. 

lu. The haue my lips the fin that they haue tooke. 

Ro. Sin from my lips, 6 trefpas fweetly vrgd: Giuo 
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Glue me my fin againe. 

lulu Youc kiffe bith booke. 

Nur, Madam your mother craues a word with you. 

^0. What is her mother ? 

Nurf. Marrie Batchelcr, 
Her mother is ihe Lady of the houfe. 
And a good Ladie, and a wife and vertuous, 
I Nurft her daughter that you talkt withall: 
I tell you, he that can lay hold of her 
Shall haue the chincks. 

Ro. Is (lie a Capulel ? 

deare account ! my life is my foes debt. 
Ben. Away begon, the fport is at the bed. 
Ro. I fo I feare, the more is my vnrefl. 
Capu. Nay gentlemen prepare not to be gone. 

We haue a trifling foolifh banquet towards : 
Is it ene fo ? why then I thanke you all. 

1 thanke you honefl gentlemen, good night : 
More torches here, come on, then lets to bed. 
Ah iirrah, by my faie it waxes late. 

He to my reft. 

lull. Come hither Nurfe, what is yond gentleman ? 

Nurf, The fonne and heire of old Tyherio. 

lull. Whats he that now is going out of doore ? 

Nur, Marrie that I thinke be young Petruchio, 

lu. Whats he that follows here that wold not dace ? 

Nur. I know not. 

lull. Go aske his name, if he be married. 
My graue b like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurf. His name is Romeo, and a Mountague, 
The onely fonne of your great enemie. 

lull. My onely loue fprung from my onely hate. 
Tod earlie feene, vnknowne, and knowne too late. 
Prodigious birth of loue it is to mee, 
That I mud loue a loathed enemie. 
• Nurf. Whats tis ? whats tis. 

lu. A 
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lu. A rime I learnt euen now 
Of one I dan& withal L 

One cats within luliet. 

Nurf. Anon, anon : 
Come lets away, the flrangers all are gone. 



Exeunt^ 



Chorus, 
Now old defire doth in his deathbed lie. 
And young affedion gapes to be his heire. 
That faire for which loue gronde for and would die. 
With tender luliei match, is now not faire. 
Now Romeo is beloued, and loues againe. 
Alike bewitched by the charme of lookes : 
But to his foe fuppofd he mufl complaine. 
And fhe fleale loues fweete bait from fearful hookes : 
Being held a foe, he may not haue acceile 
To breathe fuch vowes as louers vfe to fweare. 
And fhe as much in loue, her meanes much lelTe, 
To meete her new beloued any where : 
But pafiion lends them power, time meanes to meete, 
Tempring extremities with extreeme fweete. 

Enter Romeo alone, 

Ro, Can I go forward when my heart is here, 
Tume backe dull earth and find thy Center out. 

Enter Benuolio with Mercutio. 

Ren, Romeo, my Cofen Romeo, Romeo. 

Mer, He is wife, and on my life hath flolne him home to bed* 

Ren, He ran this way and leapt this Orchard wall. 
Call good Mercutio : 
Nay He coniure too. 

Mer, Romeo, humours, madman, paffion louer, 
Appeare thou in the likenefle of a figh, 
Speake but on rime and I am fatisfied : 
Crie but ay me, prouaunt, but loue and day^ 
Speake to my goihip Fenus one faire word. 
One nickname for her purblind fonne and her, 
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Young Ahraham : Cupid he that (hot fo true. 
When King Cophetua lou'd the begger mayd. 
He heareth not, he llirreth not, he moueth not. 
The Ape is dead, and I muft coniure him. 
I coniure thee by Rof alines bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her Scarlet lip. 
By her fine foot, ftraight leg, and quiuering thigh. 
And the demeanes, that there adiaccnt lie. 
That in thy likenelle thou appeare to vs. 

Ben. And if he heare thee thou wilt anger him. 

Mer, This cannot anger him, twould anger him 
To raile a fpirit in his miftrelle circle. 
Of fome ftrange nature, letting it there (land 
Till (he had laid it, and coniured it downe. 
That were fome fpight. 

My inuocation is faire & honed, in his mi (Ires name, 
I coniure onely but to raife vp him. 

Ben, Come, he hath hid himfelfe among thefe trees 
To be conforted with the humerous night : 
Blind is his loue, and bed befits the darke. 

Mar, If loue be blind, loue cannot hit the marke, 
Now will he (it vnder a Medler tree. 
And wi(h his miftrefle were that kind of fruite. 
As maides call Medlers, when they laugh alone. 
O Romeo that (he were, 6 that (he were 
An open, or thou a Poprin Peare. 
Romeo goodniglit, ile to my truckle bed. 
This (ield-bed is too cold for me to (leepe. 
Come (hall we go ? 

Ben, Go then, for tis in vaine to feeke him here 
That meanes not to be found. 

Ro. He jeafts at fcarres that neuer felt a wound. 
But foft, what light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the Eaft, and luliet is the Suu. 
Arife faire Sun and kill the enuious Moone, 
Who is alreadie (icke and pale with greefe. 
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of Romeo and luliet. 

That thou her maide art far more faire then (he : 

Be not her roaide iince (he is enuions. 

Her veftall liuery is but ficke and greene. 

And none but fooles do weare it, caft it off : 

It is my Lady, 6 it is ray loue, 6 that fhe knew (he wer. 

She fpeakes, yet ihe laies nothing, what of that ? 

Her eye difcourfes, I will anfwere it : 

I am too bold, lis not to me Ihe fpeakes : 

Two of the faireft flarres in all the heauen, 

Hauing fome bufines to entreate her eyes. 

To twinckle in their fpheres till they returne. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head. 

The brightnelTe of her cheek wold fhame thofe flars, 

As day-light doth a lampe, her eye in heauen. 

Would through the ayrie region ftrearae {o bright. 

That birds would fing, and thinke it were not night : 

See how fhe leanes her cheeke vpon her hand. 

O that I were a gloue vpon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheeke. 

Ju, Ay me. 

Ro. She fpeakes. 
Oh fpeake againe bright Angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this night being ore my head. 
As is a winged meflenger of heauen 
Vnto the white vpturned wondring eyes, 
Of mortalls that fall backe to gaze on him. 
When he beflrides the lazie puffing Cloudes, 
And fayles vpon the bofome of the ayre. 

lull. O Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Denie thy father and refufe thy name : 
Or if thou wilt not, be but fworne my loue, ^ 
And ile no longer be a Capulet, 

Ro. Shall I heare more, or fhall I fpeake at this ? 

lu. Tis but thy name that is my enemie : 
Thou art thy felfe, though not a Mountague, 
Whats Mountague ? it is nor hand nor foote, 
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Nor arme nor face, 6 be fome other name 
Belonging to a man. 

Whats in a name that which we call a rofe. 
By any other word would fmell as fweete. 
So Romeo would wene he not Romeo cald, 
Retaine that deare perfedion which he owes. 
Without that tytle, Romeo doffe thy name. 
And for thy name which is no part of thee. 
Take all my felfe. 

Ro, I take thee at thy word : 
Call me but loue, and He be new baptizde. 
Henceforth I neuer will be Romeo, 

lull. What man art thou, that thus befchreend in 
So ftumblefl on my counfell ? ^"ight 

Ro. By a name, I know not how to tell thee who I 
My name deare faint, is hatefull to my felfe, (^am : 

Becaufe it is an enemie to thee. 
Had I it written, I would teare the word. 

lull. My eares haue yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of thy tongus vttering, yet I know the found. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Mountague ? 

Ro. Neither faire maide, if either thee diflike. 

lull. How camefl thou hither, tel me, and wherfore ? 
The Orchard walls are high and hard to climbe. 
And the place death, confidering who thou art^ 
If any of my kifmen find thee here. 

Ro. With loues light wings did I orepearch thefe 
For flonie limits cannot hold loue out, (walls. 

And what loue can do, that dares loue attempt : 
Therefore thy kinfmen are no flop to me. 

lu. If they do fee thee, they will murther thee. 

Ro. Alack there lies more perill in thine eye. 
Then twentie of their fwords, looke thou but fweete. 
And I am proofe againfl their enmitie. 

lull. I would not for the world they faw thee here. 
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Nor arme nor face, 6 be fome other name 
Belonging to a man. 

Whats in a name that which we call a rofe. 
By any other word would fmell as fweete. 
So Romeo would wene he not Romeo cald, 
Retaiue that deare perfedion which he owes. 
Without that tytle, Romeo doffe thy name. 
And for thy name which is no part of thee. 
Take all my felfe. 

Ro. I take thee at thy word : 
Call me but loue, and He be new baptizde. 
Henceforth I neuer will be Romeo, 

lull. What man art thou, that thus befchreend in 
So Humbled on my counfell ? T^^ght 

Ro, By a name, I know not how to tell thee who I 
My name deare faint, is hatefuU to my felfe, (^am : 

Becaufe it is an enemie to thee. 
Had I it written, I would teare the word. 

lull. My eares haue yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of thy tongus vttering, yet I know the found. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Mountague ? 

Ro, Neither faire maide, if either thee diflike. 

luli. How cameft thou hither, tel me, and wherfore ? 
The Orchard walls are high and hard to climbe. 
And the place death, conlidering who thou art. 
If any of my kifmen find thee here. 

Ro, With loues light wings did I orepearch thefe 
For flonie limits cannot hold loue out, (walls. 

And what loue can do, that dares loue attempt : 
Therefore thy kinfmen are no flop to me. 

lu. If they do fee thee, they will murther thee. 

Ro, Alack there lies more perill in thine eye. 
Then twentie of their fwords, looke thou but fweete. 
And I am proofe againfl their enmitie. 

luli. I would not for the world they faw thee here. 
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Ro, I haae nights cloake to hide me fird their eies. 
And bat thou loue me> let them finde me here^ 
My life were better ended by their hate. 
Then death proroged wanting of thy loue. 

lu. By whofe diredion foundft thou out this place } 

Ro. By loue that firft did promp me to enquire. 
He lent me counfell, and I lent him eyes : 
I am no Pylat, yet wert thou as farre 
As that vail fhore wafheth with the farthefl fea, 
I fhould aduenture for fuch marchandife. 

lu. Thou knoweft the mask of night is on my face, 
Elfe would a maiden bluih bepaint my cheeke. 
For that which thou hafl heard me fpeake to night, 
Faine would I dwell on forme, faine, faine, denie 
What I haue fpoke, but farwell complement. 
Doed thou loue me ? I know thou wilt fay I : 
And I will take thy word, yet if thou fwearft. 
Thou maiefl proue falfe at louers periuries. 
They fay loue laughes, oh gentle Romeo, 
If thou dofl loue, pronounce it feithfuUy : 
Or if thou thinkeft I am too quickly wonne. 
He frowne and be peruerfe, and fay thee nay. 
So thou wilt wooe, but elfe not for the world. 
In truth faire Montague I am too fond : 
And therefore thou maieft think my behauior light. 
But truft me gentleman, ile proue more true. 
Then thofe that haue coying to be ftrange, 
I fhould haue bene more (Irange, I mud confefle. 
But that thou ouerheardfl ere I was ware. 
My truloue paflion, therefore pardon me. 
And not impute this yeelding to light loue. 
Which the darke night hath fo difcouered. 

Ro, Lady, by yonder bleiled Moone I vow. 
That tips with filuer all thefe frute tree tops. 

7x1. O fwear not by the moone th*inconflant moone. 
That monethly changes in her circle orbe, 
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Lead that thy loue proue likewife variable. 
Ro. What (hall I fweare by ? 
lu. Do not fweare at all : 
Or if thou wilt, fweare by thy gracious felfe. 
Which is the god of my Idolatrie, 
And He beleeue thee. 

Ro. If my hearts deare loue. 
lu. Well do not fweare, although I ioy in thee : 
I haue no ioy of this contra6k to night. 
It is too ra{h, too vnaduifd, too fudden. 
Too like the lightning which doth ceafe to bee. 
Ere one can fay, it lightens, fweete goodnight : 
This bud of loue by Sommers rii>ening breath, 
May proue a bewtious floure when next we meete. 
Goodnight, goodnight, as fweete repofe and reft. 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breft. 
Ro, O wilt thou leaue me fo vnfatisfied ? 
luli. What fatisfadion canft thou haue to night ? 
Ro, Th'exchange of thy loues faithful vow for mine. 
lu, 1 gaue thee mine before thou didft requeft it : 
And yet I would it were to giue againe. 

Ro, Woldft thou withdraw it, for what purpofe loue? 
///. But to be franke and giue it thee againe. 
And yet I wifh but for the thing I haue. 
My bountie is as boundlelle as the fea, 
My loue as deepe, the more I giue to thee 
The more I haue, for both are infinite : 
I heare fome noyfe within, deare loue adue : 
Anon good nurfe, fweete Mounlague be true : 
Stay but a little, I will come againe. 

Ro, O blelfed blelfed night, I am afeard 
Being in night, all this is but a dreame. 
Too flattering fweete to be fubftantiall. 

lu. Three words deare Romeo, & goodnight indeed. 
If that thv bent of loue be honourable. 
Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to morrow. 

By 
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By one that ile procure to come to thee. 

Where and what time thou wilt performe the right. 

And all my fortunes at thy foote ile lay. 

And follow thee my L. throughout the world. Madam. 

I come, anon : but if thou meaneft not well, 

I do befeech thee (by and by I come) Madam. 

To ceafe thy ftrife, and leaue me to my griefe. 

To morrow will I fend. 

Ro, So thriue my foule. 

lu, A thoufand times goodnight. 

Ro. A thoufand times the worfe to want thy light, 
Loue goes toward loue as fchooleboyes from their bookes. 
But loue from loue, toward fchoole with heauie lookes. 

Enter luliet againe. 

lull. Hid Romeo hift, 6 for a falkners voyce. 
To lure this Taflel gentle back againe. 
Bondage is hoarfe, and may not fpeake aloude, 
Elfe would I teare the Caue where Eccho lies, 
And make her ayrie tongue more hoarfe, then 
With repetition of my Romeo, 

Ro. It is my foule that calls vpon my name. 
How liluer fweete, found loners tongues by night. 
Like fofteil muficke to attending eares. 

lu, Romeo. 

Ro. My Neece. 

///. What a cl(x:ke to morrow 
Shall I fend to thee ? 

R). By the houre of nine. 

lu I will not faile, tis twentie yeare till then, 
I haue forget why I did call thee backe. 

Ro. Let me ftand here till thou remember it. 

lu, I (hall forget to haue thee Hill ftand there, 
Remembring how I loue thy companie. 

Ro. And Ile ftill ftay, to haue thee ftill forget. 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

lu. Tis almoft morning, I would haue thee gone. 
And yet no farther then a wantons bird. That 
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That lets it hop a litJe from his hand^ 
Like a poore prifoner in his twifled giues, 
And with a filken threed, plucks it backe againe^ 
So louing lealous of his libertie. 

Ro. I would I were thy bird. 

lu. Sweete Co would I, 
Yet I fhould kill thee with much cheri filing : 
Good nighr, good night. 
Parting i;» luch I'weeie Ibrrow, 
That I fhall fay good night, lill it he morrow. 

///. Sleep dwel vpon thine eyes, peace in thy bread. 

Ro, Would I were (leepe and peace fo fweet to reft 
The grey eyde morne frailes on the frowning night, 
Checkring the Eafterne Clouds with ftreaks of light. 
And darkneile fleckted like a drunkard reeles. 
From forth daies pathway, made by Tytans wheeles. 
Hence will I to my ghoftly Friers clofe cell. 
His helpe to craue, and my deare hap to tell. 

Exit. 
Enter Frier alone with a basket, (night, 

Fri, The grey-eyed morne fmiles on the frowning 
Checking the Eafterne clowdes with ftreaks of light: 
And fleckeld darknefte like a drunkard reeles. 
From forth daies path, and Titans burning wheeles : 
Now ere the fun aduance his burning eie. 
The day to cheere, and nights dancke dewe to drie, 
I muft vpfill this ofier cage of ours. 
With balefull weedes, and precious iuyced flowers. 
The earth that's natures mother is her tombe. 
What is her burying graue, that is her wombe : 
And from her wombe children of diuers kinde. 
We fucking on her naturall bofome flnde : 
Many for many, vertues excellent : 
None but for fome, and yet all different. 
O mickle is the powerfiill grace that lies 
In Plants, hearbes, ftones, and their true quail ides : 

For 
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For nought fo vile, that on the earth doth liue. 
But to the earth fome fpeciall good doth giue : 
Nor ought fo good but ftraind from that faire vfe, 
Reuolts from true birth, flumbling on abufe. 
Vertue it felte tumes vice being mifapplied, 
Aud vice fometime by adion dignified. 

Enter Romeo. 
Within the infant rinde of this weake flower 
Poyfon hath refidence, and medicine power : 
For this being fmelt with that part, cheares each part. 
Being tailed^ flaies all fences with the hart. 
Two fuch oppofed Kings encamp them ftill, . 
In man as well as hearbes, grace and rude will : 
And where the worfer is predominant, 
Full foone the Canker death eates vp that Plant. 

Ro. Goodmorrow father. 

Fri. Benedicitie. 
What early tongue fo fweete faluteth me ? 
Young fonne^ it argues a diftempered hed, 
So foone to bid goodmorrow to thy bed : 
Care keepes his watch in euery old mans eye. 
And where care lodges, fleepe will neuer lye : 
But where vnbrufed youth with vnfluft braine 
Doth couch his lims, there golden fleepe doth raigne. 
Therefore thy earlineflfe doth me afTure, 
Thou art vproufd with fome diftemprature : 
Or if not fo, then here I hit it right, 
Our Romeo hath not bene in bed to night. 

Ro, That lafl is true, the fweeter refl was mine. 

Fri, God pardon fin, wafl thou with Rofaline ? 

Ro, With Rofaline, my ghoftly father no, 
I haue forgot that name, and that names wo. 

Fri, Thats my good fon, but wher hafl thou bin th€ ? 

Ro, He tell thee ere thou aske it me agen : 
I haue bene feafting with mine enemie. 
Where on a fudden one hath wounded me : 
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Thats by me wounded both, our remedies 
Within thy helpe and holy phificke lies : 
I beare no hatred blefled man : for loe 
My intercellion likewife (leads my foe. 

Fri. Be plaine good fonne and homely in thy drift, 
Ridling confelfion, findes but ridling ilirift. 

Ro, Then plainly know, my harts deare loue is fet 
On the faire daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, fo hers is fet on mine. 
And all combind, faue what thou mull combine 
By holy marriage, when and where, and how. 
We met, we wooed, and made exchange of vow : 
He tell thee as we pafTe, but this I pray, 
That thou confenl to marrie vs to day. 

Fri. Holy S. Frauncis what a change is here ? 
Is Rofaline that thou didft loue fo deare. 
So foone forfaken ? young mens loue then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eies. 
lefu Maria, what a deale of brine 
Hath waiht thy fallow cheekes for Rnfaline ? 
How much fait water throwne away in wade. 
To feafon loue, that of it doth not talle. 
The Sun not yet thy (ighes, from heauen cleares 
Thy old grones yet ringing in mine auncient eares : 
Lo here vpon thy cheeke the ftaine doth (it, 
Of an old teare that is not walht otf yet. 
If ere thou waft thy felfe, and thefe woes thine. 
Thou and thefe woes were all for Rnjaline, 
And art thou chang'd, pronounce this fentence then. 
Women may fall, when theres no ftrength in men. 

Ro, Thou chidft me oft for louing Rofaline. 

Fri, For doting, not for louing pupill mine. 

Ro, And badft me bune loue. 

Fri. Not in a graue. 
To lay one in an other out to haue. 

Ro. I pray thee chide me not, her I loue uow. 
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Doth grace for grace, and loue for loue allow : 
The other did not fo. 

Fri. O ftie knew well. 
Thy loue did reade by rote, that could not fpell : 
But come young wauerer, come go with me. 
In one refpe6t ile thy alliftant be : 
For this alliance may fo happie proue. 
To tume your houiholds rancor to pure loue. 

Ro. O let vs hence, I (land on fudden had. 

Fri, Wifely and flow, they ftumble that run faft. 

Exeunt, 
Enter Benuolio and Mercutio. 

Mer, Where the deule fliould this Romeo be ? came hee not 
home to night ? 

Ben, Not to his fathers, I fpoke with his man. 

Mer, Why that fame pale hard hearted wench, that Rofa/ine, 
Torments him fo, that he will fure run mad. 

Ben. Tibalt, the kifman to old Capu/et, hath fent a leter to his 
fathers houfe. 

Mer, A challenge on my life. 

Ben, Romeo will anfwere it. 

Mer. Any man that can write may anfwere a letter. 

Ben. Nay, he wil anfwere the letters maifter how he dares, be- 
ing dared. 

Mercu. Alas poore Romeo, he is alreadie dead, ftabd with a 
white wenches blacke eye, runne through the eare with a loue 
fong, the very pinne of his heart, cleft with the blinde 
bowe-boyes but-ftiaft, and is hee a man to encounter 7y- 
l;alt9 

Ro. Why what is Tybalt ? 

Mer, More then Prince of Cats. Oh hees the couragious 
captain of Complements : he fights as you fing prickfong, keeps 
time, diflance & proportion, he refts, his minum refts, one two, 
and the third in your bofome : the very butcher of a iilke but- 
ton, a dualift a dualift, a gentleman o{ the very firft houfe of the 
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first and fecond caufe, ah the immortall Paifado, the Punto re- 
ucrfo, the Hay. 

Ben, The what ? 

Aler. The Pox of fuch antique lifping affe^ng phantacies, 
thefe new tuners of accent : by lefu a very good blade, a very 
tall man, a very good whore. Why is not this a lametable thing 
graundiir, that we ihould be thus afflided with thefe Ibaunge 
flies : thefe fafhion-mongers, thefe pardons mees, who fland fo 
much on the new forme, that they cannot (it at eafe on the old 
bench. O their bones, their bones. 

Enter Romeo, 

Ben, Here Comes Romeo, here comes Romeo, 

Mer, Without his Roe, like a dried Hering, O flefh, flefh, 
how art thou ti(hiiied ? now is he for the numbers that Petrach 
flowed in : Laura to his Lady, was a kitchin wench, marrie 
(he had a better loue to berime her : Dido a dowdie, Cleopatra 
a Giplie, Hellen and Hero, hildings and harlots : Thisbie a grey 
eye or fo, but not to the purpofe. Signior Romeo, Bonieur, theres 
a French falutation to your French flop : you gaue vs the coun- 
terfeit fairly laft night. 

Ro, Goodmorrow to you both, what counterfeit did I giue 
you ? 

Aler. The flip fir, the flip, can you not conceiue ? 

Ro, Pardon good Mercutio, my bulinefle was great, and in 
fuch a cafe as mine, a man may flraine curtefie. 

Mer. Tbats as much as to fay, fuch a cafe as yours, confbrains 
a man to bow in the hams. 

Ro. Meaning to curfie. 

Afer, Thou haft moft kindly hit it. 

Ro, A moft curtuous expofition. 

Mer. Nay I am the very pinck of curtefie. 

RfK Pinck for flower. 

Mer, Right. 

Ro. Why then is my pump well flowerd. 

Mer, Sure wit follow me this ieaft, now till thou haft wortie 
out thy pump, that when the fingle fole of it is wome, the ieaft 
may remaine afler the wearing, foly fingular. 
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Ro O fingle folde ieafl, folic lingular for the iioglenefTe. 

Afer, Come betweene vs good Benuolio, ray wits faints. 

Ro, Swits and fpurs, fwits and fpurres, or ile crie a match. 

Mer, Nay, if our wits run the wildgoofe chafe, I am done : 
For thou haft more of the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, then I 
am fure I haue in my whole fine. Was I with you there for the 
goofe ? 

Ro, Thou waft neuer with me for any thing, wheu thou waft 
not there for the goofe. 

Mer, I will bite thee by the eare for that ieaft. 

Rom, Nay good goofe bite not. 

Mer, Thy wit is a very bitter fweeting, it is a moft fharp fawce. 

Rom, And is it not then well feru'd in to a fweete goofe ? 

Aler, Oh heres a wit of Cheuerell, that ftretches from an 
ynch narrow, to an ell broad. 

Ro, I ftretch it out for that word broad, which added to the 
goofe, proues thee farre and wide a broad goofe. 

Mer, Why is not this better now then grouing for loue, now 
art thou fociable, now art thou Romeo : now art thou what thou 
art, by art as well as by nature, for this driueling loue is like a 
great naturall that runs lolling vp and downe to hide his bable 
in a hole. 

Ben, Stop there, ftop there. 

Mer, Thou defireft me to ftop in my tale againft the haire. 

Ben, Thou wouldft elfe haue made thy tale large. 

Mer, O thou art deceiu'd, I would haue made it ihort, for I 
was come to the whole depth of my tale, and meant indeed to 
occupie the argument no longer. 

Ro. Heeres goodly geare. Enter Nurfe and her man, 

A fayle, a fayle. 

Mer. Two two, a ftiert and a fmocke. 

Nur. Peter-. 

Peter, Anon. 

Nur. My fan Peter, 

Mer. Good Peter io hide her face, for her fans the fairer face. 

Nur. God ye good morrow Gentlemen. 
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Mer. God ye goodden faire gentlewoman. 

Nur. Is it good den ? 

Mer. Tis no leffe I tell yee, for the bawdie hand of the dyal, 
is now vpon the prick of noone. 

Nur, Out vpon you, what a man are you ? 

Ro. One gentlewoman, that God hath made, himfelf to mar. 

Nur, By my troth it is well faid, for himfelfe to mar quoth a ? 
Gcileme ca any of you tel me wher I may find the yong Romeo f 

Ro. I can tell you, but young Romeo will be older when you 
haue found him, then he was when you fought him : I am the 
youngeft of that name, for fault of a worfe. 

Nur. You fay well. 

Mer. Yea is the word wel, very wel took, i faith, wifely, wifely. 

Nur. If you be he fir, I defire fome confidence with you. 

Ben. She will endite him to fome fupper. 

Mer, A baud, a baud, a baud. So ho. 

Ro. What haft thou found ? 

Mer. No hare fir, vnlefle a hare fir in a lenten pie, that is forae- 
thing ftale and hoare ere it be fpent. 

An old hare hoare, and an old hare hoare is very good meate in 
lent. 

But a hare that is hore, is too much for a fcore, when it hores ere 
it be fpent. 
Romeo, v/'xW you come to your father^? weele to dinner thither. 

Ro. I will follow you. 

Mer, Farewell auncient Lady, farewell Lady, Lady, Lady. 

Exeunt, 

Nur, I pray you fir, what fawcie merchant was this that was 
fo full of his roperie ? 

Ro. A gentleman Nurfe, that loues to heare himfelfe talke, 
and will fpeake more in a minute, then hee will ftand too in a 
moneth. 

Nur. And a fpeake any thing againft me. He take him downe, 
and a were luftier then he is, and twentie fuch lacks : and if I 
cannot, ile finde thofe that fhall : fcuruie knaue, I am none 
of his flurt gills, I am none of his skaines mates, and thou niuft 

(land 
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Hand by too and fuffer euery knaue to vfe me at his plea- 
fure. 

Pet. I faw no man vfe you at his pleafure : if I had, my weapon 
(huld quickly haue bin out : I warrant you, I dare draw aflfoone 
as an other man, if I fee occafion in a goodquarel, & the law on 
my fide. 

Nur, Now afore Grod, I am fo vext, that euery part about me 
quiuers^ skuruie knaue : pray you fir a word : and as I told you, 
my young Lady bid me enquire you out, what fhe bid me fay, I 
will keepe to my felfe : but firll let me tell ye, if ye fhould leade 
her in a fooles paradife, as they say, it were a very groflle kind of 
behauior as they fay : for the Gentlewoman is yong : and there- 
fore, if you ihould deale double with her, truly it were an ill 
thing to be offred to any Gentlewoman, and very weake dea- 
ling. 

Rom. Nurfe, commend me to thy Lady and Miftrefle, I pro- 
teft vnto thee. 

Nur. Good heart, and yfaith I wil tel her as much : Lord, Lord, 
{he will be a ioyfuU woman. 

Ro. What wilt thou tell hef Nurfe ? thou dooeft not marke 
me ? 

Nur. I will tell her fir, that you do proteft, which as I take it, 
is a gentlemanlike offer. 

Ro. Bid her deuife fome means to come to (hrift this afternoon. 
And there fhe ihall at Frier Lawrence Cell 
Be (hrieued and married : here is for thy paines. 

Nur. No truly fir not a penny. 

Ro. Go too, I fay you ihall. 

Nur. This afternoone fir, well flie (hall be there. 

Ro. And flay good Nurfe behinde the Abbey wall. 
Within this houre my man ihall be with thee. 
And bring thee cordes made like a tackled ilayre. 
Which to the high topgallant of my ioy, 
Mufl be my conuoy in the fecret night. 
Farewell be truflie, and ile quit thy paines : 
Farewel, commend me to thy Midreffe. 

Nur. Now 
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Nur, Now God in heauen blefle thee, harke you fir. 

Ro, What faill thou my deare Nurfe ? 

Nur, Is your man fecret, did you nere here fay, two may keep 
counfell putting one away. 

Ro, Warrant thee my mans as true as fleele. 

J\^ur, Well fir, my Miftreffe is the fweeteft Lady, Lord, Lord, 
when twas a litle prating thing. O there is a Noble man in town 
one Paris, that would faine lay knife aboord : but (he good foule 
had as leeue fee a tode, a very tode as fee him : I anger her fome- 
times, and tell her that Paris is the properer man, but ile warrant 
you, when I fay fo, (he lookes as pale as any clout in the verfall 
world, doth not Rofemarie and Romeo begin both with a let- 
ter? 

Ro, I Nurfe, what of that ? Both with an R, 

Nur, A mocker thats the dog, name R. is for the no, I know 
it begins with fome other letter, and (he hath the pretieft fen- 
tentious of it, of you and Rofemarie, that it would do you good 
to heare it. 

Ro, Commend me to thy Lady. 

Nur. I a thoufand times Peter, 

Pet, Anon. 

Nur, Before and apace. 

Exit, 
Enter luliet. 

lu. The clocke ftrooke nine when I did fend the Nurfe, 
In halfe an houre fhe proraifed to returne. 
Perchance ihe cannot meete him, thats not fo : 
Oh ihe is lame, loues heraulds fhould be thoughts. 
Which ten times fafter glides then the Suns beames, 
Driuing backe fhadowes ouer lowring hills. 
Therefore do nimble piniond doues draw loue, 
And therefore hath the wind fwift Cupid wings : 
Now is the Sun vpon the highmofl hill. 
Of this dayes iourney, and from nine till twelue. 
Is there long houres, yet fhe is not come. 
Had fhe affe^ons and warme youthfull bloud. 

She 
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She would be as fwift in motion as a ball. 

My words would bandie her to my fweete loue. 

M. And his to me, but old folks, many fain as they wer dead, 
Vnwieldie, flowe, heauie, and pale as lead. 

Enter Nurfe, 
O God fhe comes, 6 hony Nurfe what newes ? 
Haft thou met with him ? fend thy man away. 

Nur, Peter ftay at the gate. 

lu. Now good fweete NurfCf O Lord, why looked thou fad ? 
Though newes be fad, yet tell them merily. 
If good, thou fhamefl the muficke of fweete newes. 
By playing it to me, with fo fower a face. 

Nur, I am a wearie, giue me leaue a while. 
Fie how my bones ake, what a iaunce haue I ? 

lu. I would thou hadfl ray bones, and I thy newes : 
Nay come I pray thee fpeake, good good Nurfe fpeake. 

Nur, lefu what hafle, can you not (lay a while ? 
Do you not fee that I am out of breath ? 

lu. How art thou out of breath, when thou haft breath 
To fay to me, that thou art out of breath ? 
Tlie excufe that thou doeft make in this delay. 
Is longer then the tale thou doeft excufe. 
Is thy newes good or bad ? anfwere to that. 
Say either, and ile ftay the circumftance : 
Let me be fatisfied, ift good or bad ? 

Nur, Well, you haue made a (imple choyfe, you know not 
how to chufe a man : Romeo, no not he though his face be bet- 
ter then any mans, yet his leg excels all mens, and for a hand 
and a fbote and a body, though they be not to be talkt on, yet 
they are paft compare : he is not the flower of curtefie, but ile 
warrant him, as gentle as a lamme : go thy wayes wench, feme 
God. What haue you dinde at home ? 

lu. No, no. But all this did I know before. 
What fayes he of our marriage, what of that? 

Nur, Lord how my head akes, what a head haue I ? 
It beates as it would fall in twentie peeces. 

F My 
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My back a tother fide, a my backe, my backe : 

Beihrewe your heart for feuding me about 

To catch my death with iauufing vp and downe. 

lu, Ifaith I am forrie that thou art not well. 
Sweete, fweete, fweete Nurfe, tell me what fayes my loue ? 

Nur. Your loue fayes like an honed gentleman. 
An a Courteous, and a kinde, and a handfome. 
And I warraftt a vertuous, where is your mother ? 

lu. Where is my mother, why flie is within, wher fhuld Ihe be^ 
How odly thou replied : 
Your loue fayes like an honed gentleman. 
Where is your mother ? ' 
Nur. O Gods lady deare. 
Are you fo hot, marrie come vp I trow. 
Is this the poultis for my aking bones : 
Henceforward do your meflages your felfe. 

lu. Heres fuch a coyle, come what faies Romeo ? 
Nur, Haue you got leaue to go to flirift to day ? 
lu, I haue. 

Nur, Then high you hence to Frier Lawrence Cell, 
There dayes a husband to make you a wife : 
Now comes the wanton bloud vp in your cheekes, 
Theile be in fcarlet draight at any newes : 
Hie you to Church, I mud an other way. 
To fetch a Ladder by the which your loue 
Mud clirabe a birds nead foone when it is darke, 
I am the drudge, and toyle in your delight : 
But you diall beare the burthen foone at night. 
Go ile to dinner, hie you to the Cell. 

lull. Hie to high fortune, honed Nurfe farewell. 

Exeunt. 
Enter Frier and Romeo. 
FrL So fmile the heauens vpon this holy a6t. 
That after houres, with forrow chide vs not. 

Ro. Amen, amen, but come what forrow can, 
It cannot counteruaile the exchange of ioy 

That 
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That one fhort minute giues me in her fight : 
Do thou but clofe our hands with holy words. 
Then loue-deuouriug death do what he dare. 
It is inough I may but call her mine. 

Fri, Thefe violent delights haue violent endes. 
And in their triumph die like fier and powder : 
Which as they kiffe conlume. The fweeteft honey 
Is loathfome in his owne delicioulhefle, 
And in the tafle conlbundes the appetite. 
Therefore loue moderately, long loue doth lb. 
Too fwift arriues, as tardie as too Howe. 

Enter luliet. 
Here comes the Lady, Oh fo light a tbote 
Will nere weare out the euerlalling tlint, 
A louer may beflride the golfamours. 
That ydeles in the wanton fommer ayre. 
And yet not fall, fo light is vanitie. 

lu. Good euen to my gholtly confefTor. 

FrL Romeo fhall thanke thee daughter for vs both. 

lu. As much to him, elfe is his thankes too much. 

Ro. Ah luliet, if the meafure of thy ioy 
Be heapt like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blafon it, then fweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour ayre and let rich muficke tongue, 
Vnfold the imagind happines that both 
Receiue in either, by this deare encounter. 

lu. Conceit more rich in matter then in words. 
Brags of his fubftance, not of ornament. 
They are but beggers that can count their worth. 
But my true loue is growne to fuch exceife, 
I cannot fum vp fum of halfe my wealth. 

Fri, Come, come with me, and we will make Ihort 
For by your leaues, you fhall not flay alone, (worke. 

Till holy Church incorporate two in one. 

F 2 Enter 
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Enter Mercutio, Benuolio, and men. 

Ben, I pray thee good Mercutio lets retire. 
The day is hot, the Capels abroad : 

And if we meete we fliall not fcape a brawle, for now thefe hot 
dates, is the mad blood ftirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of thefe fellowes, that when he enters 
the confines of a Taueme, claps me his fword vpon the table, 
and fayes, God fend me no need of thee : and by the operation 
of the fecond cup, draws him on the drawer, when indeed there 
is no need. 

Ben. Am I like fuch a fellow ? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a lacke in thy moode as 
any in Itcdie : and alfoone moued to be moodie, and afToone 
moodie to be moued. 

Ben. And what too ? 

Mer. Nay and tliere were two fuch, we (hould haue none 
fhortly, for one would kill the other: thou, why thou wilt 
quarell with a man that hath a haire more, or a haire leflfe in his 
beard, then thou haft : thou wilt quarell with a man for cracking 
Nuts, hauing no other reafon, but becaufe thou haft hafel eyes : 
what eye, but fuch an eye wold fpie out fuch a quarrel ? thy head 
is as full of quarelles, as an eggQ is full of meate, and yet thy 
head hath bene beaten as addle as an eggQ for quarelling : thou 
haft quareld with a man for cofting in the ftreete, becaufe hee 
hath wakened thy dogge that hath laine afleep in the fun. Didft 
thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new doublet be- 
fore Eailer, with an other for tying his new ftiooes with olde ri- 
band, and yet thou wilt tuter me from quarelling ? 

Ben. And I were fo apt to quarell as thou art, any man ftiould 
buy the fee-fimple of ray life for an houre and a quarter. 

Mer. The fee-fimple, 6 fimple. 

Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others, 

Ben. By my head here comes the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heele I care not. 

Tybalt. Follow me clofe, for I will fpeake to them. 
Gentlemen^ Good den, a word with one of you. 

Mtr. 
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Mer. And but one word with one of vs, couple it with foaie- 
thing, make it a word and a blowe. 

TUf, You fhall find me apt inough to that fir, and you wil giue 
me occafion. 

Mercu. Could you not take fome occaHou without gi- 
uing? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou conforteft with Romeo. 

Mer, Coufort, what doeft thou make vs Minfh-els ? and thou 
make Mtnlbrels of vs, looke to hear nothing but dilcords : heeres 
my fiddleflicke, heeres that Ihall make you daunce : zounds con- 
fort. 

Ben, We talke here in the publike haunt of men : 
Either withdraw vnto fome priuate place. 
Or reafon coldly of your greeuances : 
Or elfe depart, here all eyes gaze on vsu 

Mer. Mens eyes were made to looke, and let them gaze. 
I will not budge for no mans pleafure I. 

Enter Romeo. 

Tyb, Well peace be with you fir, here comes my man. 

Mer, But ile be hangd fir if he weare your liuerie : 
Marrie go before to field, heele be your follower. 
Your worfhip in that fenfe may call him man. 

Tyb, Romeo, the loue I beare thee, can affoord 
No better terme then this : thou art a villaine. 

Ro, Tybalt, the reafon that I haue to loue thee. 
Doth much excufe the appertaining rage 
To fuch a greeting : villaine am I none. 
Therefore farewell, I fee thou knoweft me not. 

Tyb, Boy, this (hall not exc*ufe the iniuries 
That thou hafl done me, therefore turne and draw. 

Ro, I do proteft I neuer iniuried thee. 
But loue thee better then thou canfi deuife : 
Till thou ilialt know the reafon of my loue. 
And fo good Capulet, which name I tender 
As dearely as mine owne, be (atisfied. 

Mer, O calme, difhonourable, vile fubmiffion : 

F 3 AHa 
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Allajlucatho carries it away, 

Tibalt, you ratcatcher, will you walke ? 

Tib, What wouldfl thou haue with me ? 

Af. Good King of Cats, nothing but one of your nine lines, 
that I meane to make bold withall, and as you (liall vfe mee 
hereafter drie beate the reft of the eight. Will you plucke your 
fword out of his pilcher by the eares ? make hafte, lead mine be 
about your eares ere it be out. 

Tib, I am for you. 

Rom, Gentle Mercutio, put thy Rapier vp. 

Mer, Come (ir, your Palfado. 

Rom, Draw Benuolio, beate downe their weapons. 
Gentlemen, for fliame forbeare this outrage, 
Tibait, Mercutio, the Prince exprefly hath 
Forbid this bandying in Ferona ftreetes. 
Hold Tybalt, good Mercutio, 

Away Tybalt. 

Mer, I am hurt. 
A plague a both houfes, I am fped. 
Is he gone and hath nothing. 

Ben, What art thou hurt ? 

Mer. I, I, a fcratch, a fcratch, marrie tis inough. 
Where is my Page ? go villaine, fetch a Surgion. 

Ro, Courage man, the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer, No tis not fo deepe as a well, nor fo wide as a Church 
doore,but tis inough, twill feme : aske for me to morrow, and you 
ihall finde me a graue man. I am peppered I warrant, for this 
world, a plague a both your houfes, founds a dog, a rat, a moufe, 
a cat, to fcratch a man to death : a braggart, a rogue, a villaine, 
that fights by the book of arithmatick, why the deule came you 
betweene vs ? I was hurt vnder your arme. 

Ro, I thought all for the beft. 

Mer, Helpe me into fome houfe Benuolio, 

Or 
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Or I fhall faint, a plague a both your houfes. 
They haue made worraes meate of me, 
I haue it, and foundly, to your houfes. 

Ro, This Gentleman the Princes neare alie. 
My very friend hath got this mortall hurt 
In my behalfe, my reputation flaind 
With Tybalts flaunder, Tybalt that an houre 
Hath bene my Cozen, O fweete Juliet, 
Thy bewtie hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper foftned valours fteele. 

Enter Benuolio. 



Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, braue Mercutio is dead. 
That gallanr fpirit hath .afpir'd the Clowdes, 
Which too vntimely here did fcorne the earth. 

Ro, This dayes blacke fate, on mo daies doth deped. 
This but begins, the wo others muft end. 

Ben, Here comes the furious Tybalt backe againe. 

Ro, He gan in triumph and Mercutio ilaine. 
Away to heauen, refpe^tiue lenitie. 
And fier end furie, be my conduct now. 
Now Tybalt take the villaine backe againe. 
That late thou gauell me, for Mercutios foule 
Is but a little way aboue our heads. 
Staying for thine to keepe him companie : 
Either thou or I, or both, mufl go with him. 

Ty, Thou wretched boy that didll cofort him here, 
Shalt with him hence. 

Ro, This ihall deteimine that. 

They Fight, TiheXtfalles, 

Ben, Romeo, away be gone : 
The Citizens are vp, and Tybalt flaine. 
Stand not amazed, the Prince wil doome thee death. 
If thou art taken, hence be gone away. 

Ro, O 
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/?o. O I am fortunes foole. 

Ben. Why doft thou (lay ? 

Exit Romeo. 
Enter Citizens. 

CittL Which way ran he that kild Mercutio ? 
Tybalt that mutherer, which way ran he ? 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 

Citi. Vp fir, go with me : 
I charge thee in the Princes name obey. 

Enter Prince, olde Mountague, Capulet, 
their wiues and all. 

Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 

Ben. O Noble Prince, I can difcouer all : 
The vnluckie mannage of this fatall brail. 
There lies the man llaiue by young Romeo, 
That flew thy kifman, braue Afercutio. 

Capu. JVi. Tybalt, my Cozin, O my brothers child, 
O Prince, O Cozen, husband, O the bloud is fpild 
Of my deare kifman. Prince as thou art true. 
For bloud of ours, fliead bloud of Mountague. 
O Cozin, Cozin. 

Prin. Benuolio, who began this bloudie fray ? 

Ben. Tybalt here flain, whom Romeos hand did flay, 
Romeo that fpoke him faire, bid him bethinke 
How nice the quarell was, and vrgd withall 
Your high difpleafure all this vtrered. 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bowed 
Could not take truce with the vnruly fpleene 
Of Tybalt deafe to peace, but that he tilts 
With piercing fteele at bold Mercutios breaft. 
Who all as hot, tumes deadly poynt to poynt. 
And with a Martiall fcorne, with one hand beates 
Cold death afide, and with the other fends 
It backe to Tybalt, whofe dexteritie 
Retorts it, Romeo he cries aloud. 
Hold friends, friends part, and fwifter then his tongue. 

His 
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His aged arme beates downe their fatall poyuts, 
And twixt them rufhes, vnderneath whofe arme> 
An enuious thruft from Tybalt, hit the life 
Of ftout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled. 
But by and by comes backe to Romeo, 
Who had but newly entertaind reuenge. 
And toote they go like lightning, for ere I 
Could draw to part them, was (lout Tybalt (laine : 
And as he fell, did Romeo turne and flie. 
This is the truth, or let Benuolio die. 

Ca. Wl. He is a kifman to the Mountagite, 
Affe^on makes him falfe, he fpeakes not true : 
Some twentie of them fought in this blacke (Irife, 
And all thofe twentie could but kill one life. 
I beg for ludice which thou Prince muft giue : 
Romeo flew Tybalt, Romeo muft not liue. 

Prin. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercutio, 
Who now the price of his deare bloud doth owe. 

Capu, Not Romeo Prince, he was Mercutios friend. 
His fault concludes, but what the law fliould end, 
The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. And for that offence. 
Immediately we do exile him hence : 
I haue an intereft in your hearts proceeding : 
My bloud for your rude brawles doth lie a bleeding. 
But ile amerce you with fo ftrong a fine. 
That you fhall all repent the lofle of mine. 
It will be deafe to pleading and excufes. 
Nor teares, nor prayers fliall purchafe out abufes. 
Therefore vfe none, let Romeo hence in haft, 
Elfe when he is found, that houre is his la ft. 
Beare hence this body, and attend our will, 
Mercie but murders, pardoning thofe that kill. 

£xit. 
Enter Juliet alone. 
Gallop apace, you fierie footed fteedes, 

G Towards 
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Towards Phoebus lodging, fuch a wagoner 

As Phaetan would whip you to the weft. 

And bring in clowdie night immediately. 

Spread thy clofe curtaine loue-performing night, 

That runnawayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 

Lieape to thefe armes, vntalkt of and vnfeene, 

Louers can fee to do their amorous rights. 

And by their owne bewties, or if loue be blind. 

It bed agrees with night, come ciuill night. 

Thou fober futed matron all in blacke. 

And learne me how to loofe a winning match, 

Plaide for a paire of ftainleire maydenhoods. 

Hood my vnmand bloud bay ting in my cheekes, 

"With thy blacke mantle, till ftrange loue grow bold, 

Thinke true loue aded fimple modeftie : 

Come night, come Romeo, come thou day in night. 

For thou will lie vpon the winges of night. 

Whiter then new fnow vpon a Rauens backe : 

Come gentle night, come louing black browd night, 

Giue me my Romeo, and when I ihall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little ftarres. 

And he will make the face of heauen fo fine. 

That all the world will be in loue wiih night. 

And pay no worlhip to the garifh Sun. 

O I haue bought the manfion of a loue. 

But not poireft it, and though I am fold. 

Not yet enioyd, fo tedious is this day. 

As is the night before fome feftiuall. 

To an impatient child that hath new robes 

And may not weare them. O here comes my Nurfe. 



Enter Nurfe with cords. 
And fhe brings newes, and euery tongue that fpeaks 
But Romeos name, fpeakes heauenly eloquence : 
Now Nurfe, what newes ? what haft thou there. 
The cords that Romeo bid thee fetch ? 



Nur, I, 
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Nur, I, I, the cords. 

lu. Ay me what news ? why doft thou wring thy hads ? 

Nur. A weraday, hees dead, hees dead, hees dead. 
We are vndone Lady, we are vndone. 
Alack the day, hees gone, hees kild, hees dead. 

lu. Can heauen be lb enuious ? 

Nur. Romeo can. 
Though heauen cannot. O Romeo, Rnmcn, 
"Who euer would haue thought it Romeo 9 

lu. What diuell art thou that doft torment me thus ? 
This torture fhould be rored in difmall hell. 
Hath Romeo flaine himfelfe ? fay thou but I, 
And that bare vowell I fhall poyfon more 
Then the death artiug eye of Cockatrice, 
I am not I, if there be fuch an I. 
Or tliofe eyes fhot, that makes thee anfwere I : 
If he be flaine fay I, or if not, no. 
Briefe, founds, determine my weale or wo. 

Nur. I faw the wound, I faw it with mine eyes, 
God faue the marke, here on his manly breft, 
A piteous coarfe, a bloudie piteous coarfe. 
Pale, pale as afhes, all bedawbde in bloud. 
All in goare bloud, I founded at the iight. 

lu, O break ray hart, poore banckrout break at once. 
To prifon eyes, uere looke on libertie. 
Vile earth too earth reiigne, end motion here. 
And thou and Romeo prelTe on heauie beare. 

Nur. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the beft friend I had, 
O curteous Tybalt, honeft Gentleman, 
That euer I fhould liue to fee thee dead. 

lu. What ftoime is this that blowes fo contrarie ? 
Is Romeo flaughtred ? and is Tybalt dead ? 
My deareft Cozen, and my dearer Lord, 
Then dreadfull Trumpet found the generall doome. 
For who is lining, if thofe two are gone ? 

G 2 Nur. Tybalt 
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Nur. Tybalt is gone and Romeo baniihed, 
Romeo that kild him he is baniihed. 

lulu O God, did Romeos hand (head Tibalts bloud ? 
It did, it did, alas the day, it did. 

Nur. O ferpent heart, hid with a flowring face. 

lu. Did euer draggou keepe fo faire a Caue ? 
Bcwtifull tirant, fiend angelical I : 
Rauenous douefeatherd raue, woluifh rauening lamb, 
Defpifed fubftance of diuineft fhowe : 
luft oppofite to what thou iuftly Teem* ft, 
A dimme faint, an honourable villaine : 
O nature what hadft thou to do in hell 
When thou didft bower the fpirit of a fiend. 
In mortall paradife of fuch fweete fieih ? 
Was euer booke containing fuch vile matter 
So fairely bound ? 6 that deceit (hould dwell 
In fuch a gorgious Pallace. 

Nur. Theres no truft, no faith, no honeftie in men. 
All periurde, all forfwome, all naught, all diffemblers. 
Ah wheres my man ? giue me fome Aqua-vitae : 
Thefe griefs, thefe woes, thefe forrows make me old. 
Shame come to Romeo. 

lu. Blillerd be thy tongue 
For fuch a wifh, he was not borne to ihame : 
Vpon his brow fhame is afham'd to fit : 
For tis a throane where honour may be crownd 
Sole Monarch of the vniuerfal earth. 
O what a beafl was I to chide at him ? 

Nur. Wil you fpeak wel of him that kild your cozin ? 
lu. Shall I fpeake ill of him that is my husband ? 
Ah poor my lord, what tongue fhal fmooth thy name. 
When I thy three houres wife haue mangled it ? 
But wherefore villaine didft thou kill my Cozin ? 
That villaine Cozin would haue kild my husband : 
Backe fooliih teares, backe to your natiue fpriug. 
Your tributarie drops belong to woe. 

Which 



of Romeo and luliet. 

Which you miflaking ofFer vp to loy. 

My husband liues that Tybalt would haue flaine, 

Aad Tybalts dead that would haue flain my husband : 

All this is comfort, wherefore weepe I then ? 

Some word there was, worfer then Tybalts death 

That murdred me, I would forget it faine. 

But oh it preifes to my memorie. 

Like damned guiltie deeds to iinners mindes, 

Tybalt is dead and Romeo baniihed : 

That baniihed, that one word baniihed. 

Hath ilaine ten thoufand Tybalts : Tybalts death 

Was woe inough if it had ended there : 

Or if fower woe delights in fellowihip. 

And needly will be ranckt with other griefes. 

Why followed not when ihe faid Tybalts dead. 

Thy father or thy mother, nay or both. 

Which modeme lamentation might haue moued. 

But with a reareward following Tybalts death, 

Romeo is baniihed : to fpeake that word. 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, luliet. 

All ilaine, all dead : Romeo is baniihed. 

There is no end, no limit, raeafure bound. 

In that words death, no words can that woe found. 

Where is my father and my mother Nurfe ? 

Nur, Weeping and way ling ouer Tybalts courfe. 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

lu. Waih they his wounds with teares ? mine ihall be 
When theirs are drie, for Romeos baniihment. (fp^nt. 

Take vp thofe cordes, poore ropes you are beguilde. 
Both you and I for Romeo is exilde : 
He made you for a highway to my bed. 
But I a maide, die maiden widowed. 
Come cordes, come Nurfe, ile to my wedding bed. 
And death not Romeo, take my maiden head. 

Nur. Hie to your chamber, Ile iinde Romeo 
To comtort you, I wot well where he is : 
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Harke ye, your Romeo will be here at night, 
lie to him, he is hid at Lawrence Cell. 

lu. O find him, giue this ring to my true Knight, 
And bid him come, to take his lad farewell. 

Enter Frier and Romeo. 

FrL Romeo come forth, come forth thou fearefull man, 
Affli6bon is enamourd of thy parts : 
And thou art wedded to calamitie. 

Ro, Father what newes ? what is the Princes doome ? 
What forrow craues acquaintance at my hand. 
That I yet know not ^ 

Fri. Too familiar 
Is my deare fonne with fuch fowre companie ? 
I bring thee tidings of the Princes doome. 

Ro. What leffe then doomesday is the Princes doome ? 

Fri. A gentler iudgement vanifht firom his lips. 
Not bodies death, but bodies baniihment. 

Rom. Ha, baniihment ? be mercifull, fay death : 
For exile hath more terror in his looke. 
Much more then death, do not fay baniihment. 

FrL Here from Verona art thou baniihed : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Ro, There is no world without Verona walls. 
But purgatorie, torture, hell it felfe : 
Hence baniihed, is blaniiht from the world. 
And worlds exile is death. Then baniihed. 
Is death, miilermd, calling death baniihed. 
Thou cutil my head off with a golden axe. 
And fmileil vpon the ilroke that murders me. 

Fri, O deadly iin, 6 rude vnthankfulnes. 
Thy fault our law calls death, but the kind Prince 
Taking tliy part, hath ruiht afide the law. 
And turnd that blacke word death to baniihment. 



Exit. 



This 



of Romeo and In lie t. 

This is deare mercie, and thou feed it not. 

Ro. Tis torture and not mercie, heauen is here 
Where Juliet liues, and euery cat and dog. 
And litle moufe, eueiy vnworthy thing 
Liue here in heauen, and may looke on her. 
But Romeo may not. More validitie. 
More honourable (late, more courtfhip liues 
In carrion flies, then Romeo : they may leaze 
On the white wonder of deare luliets hand. 
And deale immortal! blefliiig from her lips. 
Who euen in pure and veftall modellie 
Still blufh, as thinking their owne kilTes (in. 
This may flyes do, when I from this mud flie. 
And fayed thou yet, that exile is not death ? 
But Romeo may not, he is ban i died. 
Flies may do this, but I from this mud flie : 
They are freemen, but I am banidied. 
Hadd thou no poyfon mixt, no diarpe ground knife. 
No fudden meane of death, though nere fo meane. 
But banidied to kill me : Banidied ? 
O Frier, the damned vfe that word in hell : 
Howling attends it, how had thou the heart 
Being a Diuine, a ghodly ConfelFor, 
A fin obfoluer, and my friend profed. 
To mangle me with that word banidied ? 

Fri, Then fond mad man, heare me a little fpeake. 

Ro, O thou wilt fpeake againe of banidiment. 

Fri. He giue thee armour to keepe off" that word, 
Aduerfities fweete milke, Philofophie, 
To comfort thee though thou art banidied. 

Ro, Yet banidied ? hang vp philofophie, 
Vnlelfe Philofophie can make a luliet^ 
Difplant a towne, reuerfe a Princes doome. 
It helpes not, it preuailes not, talke no more. 

Fri. O then I fee, that mad man haue no eares. 

Ro. How diould they when that wife men haue no eyes. 

Fri, Let 
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Fri Let me difpute with thee of thy eftate. 

Ro. Thou can ft not fpeak of that thou dofl not feele, 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy loue. 
An houre but married, Tybalt murdered. 
Doting like me, and like me bauifhed. 
Then mighteft thou fpeake. 
Then mightll thou teare thy hayre. 
And fall vpon the ground as I do now. 
Taking the meafure of an vnmade graue. 

Enter Nurfe, and knacke. 

Fri, Arife one knocks, good Romeo hide thy felfe. 

Ro, Not I, vnlefle the breath of hartiicke grones, 
Myft-like infold me from the fearch of eyes. 

Tkey knocke. 

Fri. Hark how they knock (whofe there) Romeo arife. 
Thou wilt be taken, day a while, (land vp. 

Slud knock. 
Run to my fhidie by and by, Gods will 
What (implenes is this ? I come, I come. 

Knocke, 
Who knocks fo hard ? whoce come you ? whats your will ? 

Enter Nurfe. 

Nur, Let me come in, and you ihal know my errant : 
I come from Lady lufiet. 

Fri. Welcome then. 

Nur. O holy Frier, O tell me holy Frier, 
Wheres my Lady^s Lord ? wheres Romeo ? 

Fri. There on the ground. 
With his owne teares made drunke. 

Nur. O he is euen in my miftrefle cafe, 
luft in her cafe. O wofiill iimpathy : 
Pitious prediccament, euen fo lies (he, 
Blubbring and weeping, weeping and blubbring. 
Stand vp, (land vp, (land and you be a man. 
For luViets fake, for her fake rife and (land : 
Why (hould you fall into fo deepe an O ? 

Rom, Nurfe. Nur. Ah 
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Nur. Ah fir, ah fir, deaths the end of all. 

Ro. Spakeft thou of luliet ? how is it with her ? 
Doth not (he thinke me an old murtherer. 
Now I haue ftaind the childhood of our ioy. 
With bloud remoued, but little from her owne ? 
Where is ihe ? and how doth fhe ? and what fayes 
My conceald Lady to our canceld loue ? 

Nur. Oh (he fayes nothing fir, but weeps and weeps. 
And now falls on her bed, and then flarts vp. 
And Tybalt calls, and then on Romeo cries. 
And then downe falls againe. 

Ro, As if that name (hot from the deadly leuell of a gun. 
Did murther her, as that names curfed hand 
Murderd her kinfman. Oh tell me Frier, tell me. 
In what vile part of this Anatomie 
Doth my name lodge ? Tell me that I may facke 
The hatefull manfion. 

Fri, Hold thy defperate hand : 
Art thou a man ? thy forme cries out thou art : 
Thy teares are womaniih, thy wild a6b» denote 
The vnreafonable furie of a beaft. 
Vnfeemely woman in a feeming man. 
And ilbefeeming beaft in feeming both. 
Thou haft amaz*d me. By my holy order, 
I thought thy difpofition better temperd. 
Haft thou flaine Tylalt ? wilt thou (ley thy fclfe ? 
And fley thy Lady, that in thy life lies. 
By doing damned hate vpon thy felfe ? 
Why ray left thou on thy birth ? the heauen and earth ? 
Since birth, and heauen, and earth all three do meet, 
In thee at once, which thou at once would ft loofe. 
Fie, fie, thou (hameft thy fhape, thy loue, thy wit. 
Which like a Vfurer aboundft in all : 
And vfeft none in that true vfe indeed. 
Which fhould bedecke thy fhape, thy loue, thy wit : 
Thy Noble (hape is but a forme of waxe, 

H Digreffing 
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Digrefling from the valour of a man. 

Thy deare loue fworne but hollow periurie. 

Killing that loue which thou haft vowd to cherifh. 

Thy wit, that ornament, to Ihape and loue, 

Mifhapen in the condu6t of them both : 

Like powder in a skillelTe fouldiers fiaske. 

Is fet a tier by thine owue ignorance. 

And thou difmembred with thine owne defence. 

What rowfe thee man, thy luiiei is aliue. 

For whofe deare fake thou waft but lately dead. 

There art thou happie, Tybalt would kill thee. 

But thou fleweft Tibalt, there art thou happie. 

The law that threat ned death becomes thy friend. 

And turnes it to exile, there art thou happie. 

A packe of bleftings light vpon thy backe, 

Happiues courts thee in her beft array. 

But like a milhaued and fuUen wench. 

Thou puts vp thy fortune and thy loue : 

Take heede, take heede, for fuch die miferable. 

Go get thee to thy loue as was decreed, 

Afcend her chamber, hence and comfort her : 

But looke thou ftay not till the watch be fet. 

For then thou canft not paffe to Mantua, 

Where thou (halt line till we can find a time 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg pardon of the Prince and call thee backe. 

With twentie hundred thoufand times more ioy 

Then thou wentft forth in lamentation. 

Gro before Nurfe, commend me to thy Lady, 

And bid her haften all the houfe to bed. 

Which heauie forrow makes them apt vnto, 

Romeo is comming. 

Nur, O Lord, I could haue ftaid here all the night. 
To heare good counfeli, oh what learning is : 
My Lord, ile tell my Lady you will come. 

Ro, Do fo, and bid my fweete prepare to chide. 

Nur. Here 
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Nur, Here fir, a Ring (he bid me giue you fir : 
Hie you, make haft, for it growes very late. 

Ro. How well my comfort is reuiu'd by tliis. 

Fri, Go hece, goodnight, & here ftands al your ftate : 
Either be gone before the watch be let. 
Or by the b^-eake of day difguife from hence, 
Soioume in Mantua, ile find out your man. 
And he ihall fignifie from time to time, 
Euery good hap to you, that chaunces here : 
Giue me thy hand, tis late, farewell, goodnight. 

Ro. But that a ioy paft ioy calls out on me. 
It were a griefe, fo briefe to part with thee : 
Farewell. 

Exeunt, 
Enter old Capulet, his wife and Paris. 

Ca, Things haue falne out fir fo vnluckily. 
That we haue had no time to moue our daughter, 
Looke you, (he lou'd her kinfman Tybalt dearely 
And fo did I. Well we were borne to die. 
Tis very late, iheele not come downe to night : 
I promife you, but for your companie, 
1 would haue bene a bed an houre ago. 

Paris. Thefe times of wo af^bord no times to wooe : 
Madam goodnight, commend me to your daughter. 

La. I will, and know her mind early to morrow, 
To night fhecs mewed vp to her heauines. 

Ca. Sir Paris, I will make a defperate tender 
Of my childes lone : I thinke (he will me rulde 
In all refpe6b by me : nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife go you to her ere you go to bed. 
Acquaint her here, of my fonne Paris loue. 
And bid her, marke you me ? on wendfday next. 
But foft, what day is this > 

Pa. Monday my Lord. 

Ca. Monday, ha ha, well wendfday is too foone, 
A thurfday let it be, a thurfday tell her 

H 2 She 
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She fhall be married to this noble Earle : 
Will you be ready ? do you like this hafte ? 
Well, keepe no great ado, a friend or two. 
For harke you, Tybalt being flaine fo late. 
It may be thought we held him careledy 
Being our kinfraan, if we reuell much : 
Therefore weele haue fome halfe a doozen friends. 
And there an end, but what fay you to Thurfday ? 

Paris, My Lord, I would that thurfday were to morrow. 

Ca, Well get you gone, a Thurfday be it then : 
Go you to luliet ere you go to bed. 
Prepare her wife, againft this wedding day. 
Farewell my Lord, light to my chamber ho. 
Afore mee, it is fo very late that wee may call it early by and by. 
Goodnight. 

Exeunt. 
Enter Romeo and luliet aloft. 

lu. Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet neare day : 
It was the Nightingale, and not the Larke, 
That pierfl the fearefull hollow of thine eare. 
Nightly (he fings on yond Pomgranet tree, 
Beleeue me loue, it was the Nightingale. 

Rom. It was the Larke the herauld of the mome. 
No Nightingale, looke loue what enuious flreakes 
Do lace the feuering cloudes in yonder Eaft : 
Nights candles are burnt out, and iocand day 
Stands tipto on the myftie Mountaine tops, 
I mufl be gone and Hue, or (lay and die. 

lu. Yond light is not daylight, I know it I : 
It is fome Meteor that the Sun exhale. 
To be to thee this night a Torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua, 
Therefore flay yet, thou needfl not to be gone. 

Ro. Let me be tane, let me be put to death, 
I am content, fo thou wilt haue it fo. 
He fay yon gray is not the the mornings eye, 

Tis 
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Tis bat the pale reflex of Cinthicis brow. 
Nor that is not the Larke whofe noates do beate 
The vaultie heauen fo high aboue our heads, 
I haue more care to day then will to go : 
Come death and welcome, luliei wills it fo. 
How id my foule ? lets talke it is not day. 
lu. It is, it is, hie hence be gone away : 
It is the Larke that fings fo out of tune. 
Straining harfh Difcords, and vnpleafing Sharpes. 
Some fay, the Larke makes fweete Diuiiion : 
This doth not fo : for fhe diuideth vs. 
Some fay the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes, 
O now I would they had cbangd voyces too : 
Since arme firom arme that voyce doth vs affray. 
Hunting thee hence, with Huntfup to the day. 

now be gone, more light and light it growes. 

Romeo. More light and light, more darke and darke our 
woes. 

Enier Madame and Nurfe. 
Nur, Madam. 
Iiu Nurfe. 

Nur, Your Lady Mother is cuming to your chaber. 
The day is broke, be wary, looke about. 

lull. Then window let day in, and let life out. 
Ro. Farewell, farewell, one kifle and He defcend. 
lu. Art thou gone fo loue. Lord, ay husband, friend, 

1 mufl heare from thee euery day in the houre. 
For in a minute there are many dayes, 

by this count I (hall be much in yeares. 
Ere I againe behold my Romeo, 

Rom. Farewell : 

1 will omit no opportunitie. 

That may conuey my greetings loue to thee. 

lu, O thinkfl thou we (hall euer meete againe ? 

Rom, 1 doubt it not, and all thefe woes (hall feme 
For fweete difcourfes in our times to come. 
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Ro, O God I haue an ill dmining foule. 
Me thinkes I fee thee dow^ thou art fo lowe. 
As one dead in the hot tome of a torobe. 
Either my eye-fight failes, or thou lookefl pale. 

Rom. And truft me loue, in my eye fo do you : 
Drie forrow drinkes our bloud. Adue, adue. 

Exit, 
lu. O Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee fickle, 
If thou art tickle, what dofl thou with him 
That is renowmd for faith ? be fickle Fortune : 
For then I hope thou wilt not keepe him long. 
But fend him backe. 

Enter Mother, 
La. Ho daughter, are you vp ? 
lu. Who ill that calls ? It is my Lady mother. 
Is (he not downe fo late or vp fo early ? 
What vnaccullomd caufe procures her hither ? 
La. Why how now luliet ? 
lu. Madam I am not well. 
La, Euermore weeping for your Cozens death ? 
What wilt thou wafh him from his graue with teares ? 
And if thou couldfl, thou couldft not make him line : 
Therfore haue done, feme griefe (hews much of loue. 
But much of greeie, fhewes flill fome want of wit. 
lu. Yet let me weepe, for fuch a feeling lofle. 
La, So (hall you feele the loffe, but not the friend 
Which you weepe for. 

lu. Feeling fo the lofle, 
I cannot chufe but euer weepe the friend. 

La. Wei gyrle, thou weepfl not fo much for his death. 
As that the villaine liues which flaughterd him. 
In. What villaine Madam ? 
La, That fame villaine Romeo, 
lu. Villaine and he be many miles a funder : 
God padon, I do with all my heart : 
And yet no man like he, doth greeue my heart. 

La, That 
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La. That is becaufe the Tra3rtor murderer Hues. 

lu. I Madam from the reach of thefe my hands : 
Would none but I might venge my Cozens death. 

La, We will haue vengeance for it, feare thou not. 
Then weepe no more, lie fend to one in Mantua, 
Where that (ame banniiht runnagate doth Hue, 
Shall giue him fuch an vnaccuflomd dram. 
That he ihall foone keepe Tybali companie : 
And then I hope thou wilt be fatisfied. 

Zk. Indeed I ueuer ihall be fatisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him. Dead 
Is my poore heart fo for a kinfman vext : 
Madam if you could find out but a man 
To beare a poyfon, I would temper it : 
That Romeo (hould vpon receit thereof, 
Soone ileepe in quiet O how my heart abhors 
To heare him namde and cannot come to him. 
To wreake the loue I bore my Cozen, 
Vpon his body that hath flaughterd him. 

Mo, Find thou the means, and lie find fuch a man. 
But now ile tell thee ioyfiiH tidings Gyrle. 

lu. And 107 comes well in fuch a needie time. 
What are they, befeech your Ladyfhip ? 

M, Well, well, thou baft a carefiill father child. 
One who to put thee fix>m thy heauines. 
Hath forted out a fudden day of ioy^ 
That thou expeds not, nor I lookt not for. 

lu. Madam in happie time, what day is that ? 

M. Marrie my child, early next Thurfday mome. 
The gallant, young, and Noble Gentleman, 
The Countie Paris at Saint Peters Church, 
Shall happily make thee there a ioyfull Bride. 

ItL Now by S. Petert Church, and Peter too. 
He ihall not make me there a ioyfull Bride. 
I wonder at this haile, that I muil wed 
Ere he that ihould be husband comes to wooe : 

I pray 
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I pray you tell my Lord and father Madam, 
I will not marrie yet, and when I do, I fweare 
It (hall be Romeo, whom you know I hate 
Rather then Paris, thefe are newes indeed. 

M. Here comes your father, tell him fo your felfe : 
And fee how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter Capulet and Nurfe, 

Ca^ When the Sun fets, the earth doth drifle deaw. 
But for the Sunfet of my brothers fonne. 
It rains downright. How now a Conduit girle, what ftill in tean 
Euermore ihowring in one litle body ? 
Thou countefaits. A Barke, a Sea, a Wind : 
For ftill thy eyes, which I may call the fea. 
Do ebbe and flowe with teares, the Barke thy body b : 
Sayling in this fait floud, the windes thy fighes. 
Who raging with thy teares and they with them. 
Without a fudden calme will ouerfet 
Thy tempeft toffed body. How now wife, 
Haue you deliuered to her our decree ? 

La, I iir, but fhe will none, (he giue you thankes, 
I would the foole were married to her graue. 

Ca, Soft take me with you, take me with you wife. 
How will fhe none ? doth (he not giue vs thanks ? 
Is fhe not proud ? doth fhe not count her blefl, 
Vnworthy as fhe is, that we haue wrought 
So worthy a Gentleman to be her Bride ? 

lu. Not proud you haue, but thankful that you haue : 
Proud can I neuer be of what I hate. 
But thankfull euen for hate, that is meant loue. 

Ca, How, how, howhow, chopt lodgick, what is this > 
Proud and I thanke you, and I thanke you not. 
And yet not proud miflrefTe minion you ? 
Thanke me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 
But fettle your fine loynts gainfl Thurfday next. 
To go with Paris to Saint Peters Church : 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

You 
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Out you greene fickneffe carrion^ out you baggage. 
You tallow face. 

La. Fie, fie, what are you mad ? 

lu. Good Father, I befeech you on my knees, 
Heare me with patience, but to fpeake a word. 

Fa Hang thee young baggage, difobedient wretch, 
I tell thee what, get thee to Church a Thurlciay, 
Or neuer after looke me in the face. 
Speake not, replie not, do not anfwere me. 
My fingers itch, wife, we fcarce thought vs bleft. 
That God had lent vs but this onely childe. 
But now I fee this one is one too much. 
And that we haue a curfe in hauing her : 
Out on her hilding. 

Nur, God in heauen blefle her : 
You are to blame my Lord to rate her fo. 

Fa. And why my Lady wifdome, hold your tongue. 
Good Prudence fmatter, with your goflips go. 

Nur, I fpeake no treafon. 
Father, 6 Grodigeden, 
May not one fpeake ? 

Fa, Peace you mumbling foole, 
Vtter your grauitie ore a Gofhips bowle, 
For here we need it not. 

Wi, You are too hot 

Fa, Gods bread, it makes me mad. 
Day, night, houre, tide, time, worke, play. 
Alone in companie, dill my care hath bene 
To haue her matcht, and hauing now prouided 
A Gentleman of noble parentage. 
Of faire demeanes, youthfiill and nobly liand, 
Stuft as they fay, with honourable parts, 
Proportiond as ones thought would wifh a man 
And then to haue a wretched puling foole, 
A whining mammet, in her fortunes tender. 
To anfwere, ile not wed, I cannot loue : 
I am too young, I pray you pardon me. 

I But 
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Bm and you will not wed, ile pardon jou. 

Gr3xe where you will, yuu Ihall not houle with me, 

Looke too'i, Ihinke on't, I do not vie to ieft. 

Ttiurfday is neare, by hand on hart, aduife. 

And you be mine, ile giiie you to my friend. 

And you be not, hang, beg, ftarue, dye in the fbceta. 

For by my foule ile nere acknowledge thee. 

Nor what is mine Ihall neuer do thee good : 

Truli too'i, bethinke you, ile not be forfwome. 

Exit, 
lu. Is there no pillie fitting in the doudea 
That fees into the botlome of my greefe ! 

fweet my Moiher caft me not away. 
Delay this marriage for a month, a weeke. 
Or if you do not, make the Briilall bed 

In that dim Monument where TilaltMes. 

Mn. Taike not to me, for ile not fpeake a word. 
Do w thou wilt, for ] haue done with thee. 

£ri/. 

/». O God, d ^Ju^^e, how Ihall thtn be preueiiied! 
My husband ia on earth, my faith in heauen, 
Hnw Ihall that faith returns againe to earth, 
VnlclTe that husband fend it nie from heauen. 
By leauiog earlh ? comfort me, counfaile me : 
Alack, alack, that heauen ftiould praftife ftratagems 
Vpon fo fofl 3 lubiea as my felfe. 
What fayft thou, haft thou not a word of ioy ? 
Some comfort Nurfe. 

Nur. Faith here it ia, Rumeo ia banilhed and all the world to 
Tliat he dares nere come back to challenge you ; (uotJiing, 
Or if he do, it needs muft be by ftealtli. 
Then fiuce the cafe fo ftand* as now it doth, 

1 ihinke it belt you married with the Countie, 
O hees a louely Gentleman : 

Rnmio$ a difticlout to him, an Eagle Madam 
Hath not fo greene, fo tjuick, fo faire an eye 
As Par'u hath, beihrow my very hart, 

I 



of Romeo and luliet, 

I thinke yon are happie in this fecoad match. 
For it excels your firft, or if it did not. 
Your firfl is dead, or twere as good he were. 
As liuing here, and you no vfe of him. 

lu. Speakil thou from thy heart ? 

Nur. And from my foule too, elfe befhrew them both. 

lu. Amen. 

Nur. What? 

fu. Well thou hafl comforted me maruellous much. 
Go in, and tell my Lady I am gone, 
Hauing difpleafd my father, to Laurence Cell, 
To make confeision, and to be obfolu'd. 

Nur, Marrie I will, and this is wifely done. 

lu. Auncient damnation, 6 mod wicked fiend. 
Is it more fin to wifh me thus forfworne. 
Or to difpraife my Lord with that fame tongue. 
Which fhe hath praifde him with aboue compare. 
So many thoufand times ? Go Counfellor, 
Thou and my bofome henceforth (hall be twaine • 
He to the Frier to know his remedie. 
If all elfe faile, my felfe haue power to die. 

Exit, 
Enter Frier and Countie Paris. 

Fri. On Thurfday fir : the time is very (hort. 

Par. My Father Capulet will haue it fo. 
And I am nothing flow to flacke his hafle. 

Fri, You fay you do not know the Ladies ininde ' 
Vneuen is the courfe, I like it not. 

Par, Immoderately (he weepes for Tybalts dcaih. 
And therefore haue I little talke of loue. 
For Venus fmiles not in a houfe of teares. 
Now fir, her father covmts it daungerous 
That fhe do giue her forrow fo much fway : 
And in his wifedome hafles our marriage. 
To flop the inundation of her teares. 
Which too much minded by her felfe alone 
May be put from her by focietie. 

I 2 Now 
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Now do you know the reafon of this hade. 

Fri, I would I knew not why is fhould be flowed. 
LfOoke (ir^ here comes the Lady toward my Cell. 

Enter luliet. 

Pa. Happily met my Lady and my wife. 

lu. That may be Gr, when I may be a wife. 

Pa, That may be, mud be loue, on Thurfday next. 

lu. What mud be (hall be. 

JFVi. Thats a certaine text. 

Par. Come you to make confeliion to this Father? 

lu. To aunfwere that, I fhould confefle to you. 

Pa. Do not denie to him, that you loue me. 

lu. I will confefle to you that I loue him. 

Par. So will ye, I am fure that you loue me. 

lu. If I do fo, it will be of more price. 
Being fpoke behind your backe, then to your face. 

Par. Poor foule thy face is much abufde with tears. 

lu. The teares haue got fmall vidorie by that. 
For it was bad inough before their fpight. 
Pa. Thou wrongft it more then tears with that report. 

lu. That is no flaunder fir, which is a truth. 
And what I fpake, I fpake it to my face. 

Pa. Thy face is mine, and thou hafl flandred it. 

lu. It may be fo, for it is not mine owne. 
Are you at lei fure, holy Father now. 
Or fhall I come to you at euening MalTe ? 

Fri. My leifure ferues me penfiue daughter now. 
My Lord we mufl entreate the time alone. 

Par. Godfhield, I fhould difhirbe deuotion, 
luliet, on Thurfday early will I rowfe yee. 
Till then adue, and keepe this holy kifle. 

Exit. 

lu. O fhut the doore, and when thou hafl done fo, 
Come weepe with me, pafl hope, pafl care, pafl help. 

Fri. O luliet I already know thy greefe. 
It flraines me pafl the compafle of my wits, 
I heare thou mufl, and nothing may prorogue it, 
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of Romeo and luliet. 

On Thurfday next be married to this Countie. 

In. Tell me not Frier, that thou heareft of this, 
Vnlefle thou tell me, how I may preuent it : 
If in thy wifedome thou canfl giue no helpe. 
Do thou but call my refolution wife. 
And with this knife ile helpe it prefently. 
Grod ioynd my heart, and Romeos tliou our hands 
And ere this hand by thee to Romeos feald : 
Shall be the Labell to an other deed. 
Or my true heart with trecherous reuolt, 
Turne to an other, this (hall (ley them both : 
Therefore out of thy long experienfl time, 
Giue me fome prefent counfell, or behold 
Twixt my extreames and me, this bloudie knife 
Shall play the vmpeere, arbitrating that. 
Which the commiffion of thy yeares and art. 
Could to no iflue of true honour bring : 
Be not fo long to fpeake, I long to die. 
If what thou fpeakft, fpeake not of remedie. 

Fri. Hold daughter, I do fpie a kind of hope. 
Which cranes as defperate an execution, 
As that is defperate which we would preuent. 
If rather then to marrie Countie Paris 
Thou haft the ftrength of will to ftay thy felfe. 
Then is it likely thou wilt vudertake 
A thing like death to chide away this fhame. 
That coapft with death, hirafelfe to fcape from it : 
And if thou dareft, Ile giue thee remedie. 

lu. Oh bid me leape, rather then marrie Paris, 
From of the battlements of any Tower, 
Or walke in theeuifh wayes, or bid me lurke 
Where Serpents are : chaine me with roaring Beares, 
Or hide me nightly in a Charnel houfe, 
Orecouerd quite with dead mens ratling bones. 
With reekie fhanks and yealow chapels fculls : 
Or bid me go into a new made graue. 
And hide me with a dead man in his, 
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Things that to hcare them told, haue made me trerablcj 
And I will do it without feare or doubt, 
To liue an vnftaind wife to my Iweete loue, 

Fri, Hold then, go home, be merrie, giue conlent^ 
To marrie Paris : wendfday is to morrow. 
To morrow night looke that thou lie alone. 
Let not the Nurfe lie with thee in thy Chamber : 
Take thou this Violl being then in bed. 
And this didilling liquor drinke thou off. 
When prefently through all thy veines (hall run, 
A cold and drowzie humour : for no pulfe 
Shall keepe his natiue progreffe but furceafe. 
No warmth, no breaft fhall teftifie thou lined. 
The rofcs in thy lips and cheekes (hall fade : 
Too many alhes, thy eyes windowes fall : 
Like death when he (huts vp the day of life. 
Each part depriu'd of fupple gouemment. 
Shall (liffe and llarke, and cold appeare like death. 
And in this borrowed likenelfe of (hruuke death 
Thou flialt continue two and fbrtie houres. 
And then awake as from a pleafant (leepe. 
Now when the Bridegroome in the morning comes. 
To rowfe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 
Then as the manner of our countrie is, 
Is thy bell robes vncouered on the Beere, 
Be borne to buriall in thy kindreds graue ; 
Thou iliall be borne to that fame auncient vault. 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
In the meane time againll thou ihalt awake. 
Shall Romeo by my Letters know our drift. 
And hither fhall he come, an he and I 
Will watch thy walking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo beare thee hence to Mantua, 
And this fhall free thee from this prefent fhame. 
If no inconflant toy nor womanifh feare. 
Abate thy valour in the a6ling it. 
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of Romeo and luliet. 

lu. Giue me^ giue me^ O tell not me of feare 

FrL Hold get you gone, be (Irong and profperous 
In this refolue, ile fend a Frier with fpeed 
To Mantua, with my Letters to thy Lord. 

lu. Loue giue me fhength, and flrength fhall helpe afford : 
Farewell deare father. (Exit. 

Enter Father Capulet, Mother, Nurfe, and 
Seruing men, two or three. 

Ca. So many guefls inuite as here are writ. 
Sirrah, go hire me twentie cunning Cookes. 

Ser. You fhall haue none ill fir, for ile trie if they can lick their 
fingers. 

Capu, How canfl thou trie them fo ? 

Ser. Marrie fir, tis an ill Cooke that cannot lick his owne fin- 
gers : therefore hee that cannot hck his fingers goes not with 
me. 

Co. Go be gone, we fliall be much vnfurnifht for this time ; 
What is my daughter gone to Frier Lawrence ? 

Nut. I forfooth. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do fome good on her, 
A peeuifh felfewield harlottry it is. 

Enter luliet. 

Nur. See where flie comes from fhrift with merie looke, 

Co. How now my headftrong, where haue you bin gadding ? 

lu. Where I haue learnt me to repent the fin 
Of difobedient oppofition. 
To you and your behefls, and am enioyud 
By holy Lawrence, to fell proftrate here. 
To beg your pardon, pardon I befeech you. 
Henceforward I am euer rulde by you. 

Ca. Send for the Couutie, go tell him of this, 
Ile haue this knot knit vp to morrow morning. 

lu. I met the youthfull Lord at Lawrence Cell, 
And gaue him what becomd loue I might. 
Not flepping ore the bounds of modeflie. 

Cap. Why I am glad out, this is wel, fland vp. 
This 18 aft fhould be, let me fee the Countie : 
I marrie go I fay and fetch him hither. Now 



The moji lamentable Tragedie 

Now afore God, this reuerend holy Frier, 
All our whole Citie is much bound to him. 

lu. Nurfe, will you go with me into my Clofet, 
To helpe me fort fuch needfuU ornaments. 
As you thinke fit to furuifh me to morrow ? 

Mo. No not till Thurfday, there is time inough. 

Fa, Go Nurfe, go with her, weele to Church to morrow. 

Ereunt, 

Mo, We (hall be (hort in our prouifion, 
Tis now neare night. 

Fa, Tu(h, I will (lirre about. 
And all things fhall be well, I warrant thee wife : 
Go thou to Juliet, helpe to decke vp her. 
He not to bed to night, let me alone : 
He play the huswife for this once, what ho ? 
They are all forth, well I will walke my felfe 
To Countie Paris, to prepare vp him 
Againll to morrow, my heart is wondrous light. 
Since this fame wayward Gyrle is fo reclaymd. 

Exit. 
Enter luliet and Nurfe, 

lu, I thofe attires are bed, but gentle Nurfe 
I pray thee leaue me to my felfe to night : 
For I haue need of many oryfoiis. 
To moue the heauens to fmile vpon my flate. 
Which well thou knowcft, is crolfe and full of fin. 

Enter Mother, 

Mo, What are you bufie ho ? need you my helpe ? 

lu. No Madam, we haue culd fuch neceflaries 
As are behoofefull for our flate to morrow : 
So pleafe you, let me now be left alone. 
And let the Nurfe this night fit vp with you. 
For I am fure you haue your hands full all. 
In this fo fudden bufinefTe. 

Mo, Good night. 
(ret thee to bed and red, for thou hafl need. 

Exeunt, 
lu. Farewell, 



of Romeo and luUet. 

lu. Farewell, God knowes when we (hall meete againe, 
I haue a faint cold feare thrills through my veines. 
That almofl freezes vp the heate of life : 
He call them backe againe to comfort me. 
Nurfe, what fhould Ihe do here P 
My difmall fceane I needs muft a6t alone. 
Come Violl, what if this mixture do not worke at all ? 
Shall I be married then to morrow morning ? 
No, no, this Ihall forbid it, lie thou there. 
What if it be a poyfon which the Frier 
Subtilly hath miniftred to haue me dead, 
Leaft in this marriage he iliould be dilhonourd, 
B?caufe he married me before to Romeo ? 
I feare it is, and yet me thinks it ihould not. 
For he hath dill bene tried a holy man. 
How if when I am laid into the Tombe, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeeme me, theres a fearfiill poynt : 
Shall I not then be (liffled in the Vault ? 
To whofe foule mouth no healthfome ayre breaths in, 
Vnd there die (Irangled ere my Romeo comes. 
Or if I liue, is it not very like. 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Togither with the terror of the place. 
As in a Vaulte, an auncient receptacle. 
Where for this many hundred yearcs the bones 
Of all my buried aunceftors are packt. 
Where bloudie Tybalt yet but greene in earth. 
Lies feilring in his fliroude, where as they fay. 
At fome houres in the night, fpirits refort : 
Alack, alack, is it not like that I 
So early waking, what with loathfome fmels. 
And (lirikes like mandrakes torne out of the earth. 
That lining mortalls hearing them run mad : 
O if I walke, Ihall I not be di draught, 
Inuironed with all thefe hidious feares. 
And madly play with my forefathers ioynts ? 

K And 
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And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his fhrowde. 
And in this rage with fbme great kinfmans bone^ 
As with a club da(h out my defprate braines. 
O looke, me thinks I fee my Cozins Gholl, 
Seeking out Romeo that did fpit his body 
Vpon a Rapiers poynt : flay Tt/balt, day ? 
Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, heeres drinke, I drinke to thee. 

Enter Lady of the houfe and Nurfe. 
La, Hold take thefe keies & fetch more fpices Nurfe. 
Nur, They call for dates and quinces in the Paftrie. 

Enter old Capulet. 
Ca. Come, ftir, ftir, flir, the fecond Cock hath crowed. 
The Curphew bell hath roong, tis tliree a clock : 
Looke to the bakte meates, good Angelica, 
Spare not for coft. 

Nur, Go you cot-queane go, 
Get you to bed, faith youle be ficke to morrow 
For this nights watching. 

Ca, No not a whit, what I haue watcht ere now. 
All night for leffer caufe, and nere bene ficke. 

La, I you haue bene a moufe-hunt in your time. 
But I will watch you from fuch watching now. 

Exit Lady and Nurfe 
Ca, A iealous hood, a iealous hood, now fellow, what is there ? 
Enter three orfoure with f pits and logs, 
and Baskets, 
Fel, Things for the Cooke fir, but I know not what. 
Ca. Make hafte, make hafte firra, fetch drier logs. 
Call Peter, he will {hew thee where they are. 

Fel, I haue a head fir, that will find out logs. 
And neuer trouble Peter for the matter. 

Ca, MalTe and well faid, a merrie horfon, ha, 
Twou fhalt be loggerhead, good father tis day. 

Play Mujiche, 
The Countie will be here with muficke flraight. 
For fo he faid he would, I heare him neare. 
Nurfe, wife, what ho, what Nurfe I fay} 

En/er 
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Enter Nurfe. 
Go waken Juliet, go and trim her vp^ 
lie go and chat with Paris, hie, make hafle. 
Make hail, the bridgroome, he is come ah-eady, make hafll fay. 

Nur. Miflris, what miflris, Juliet, fafl I warrant her fhe^ 
Why Lambe, why Lady, fie you fluggabed. 
Why Lone I fay. Madam, fweete heart, why Bride : 
What not a word, you take your penniworths now, 
Sleepe for a weeke, for the next night I warrant 
The Countie Paris hath fet vp his reft. 
That you {hall reft but little, Grod forgiue me. 
Marrie and Amen : how found is ftie a ileepe : 
I needs muft wake her : Madam, Madam, Madam, 
I, let the Countie take you in your bed, 
Heele fright you vp jrfaith, will it not be ? 
What dreft, and in your cJothes, and downe againe ? 
I muft needs wake you. Lady, Lady, Lady. 
Alas, alas, helpe, heipe, my Ladyes dead. 
Oh wereaday that euer I was borne. 
Some Aqua-vitae ho, my Lord my Lady. 

Mo, What noife is here ? 

Nur. O lamentable day. 

Mo. What is the matter ? 

Nur. Looke, looke, oh heauie day ! 

Mo. O me, O me, my child, my onely life. 
Reuiue, looke vp, or I will die with thee : 
Helpe, helpe, call helpe. 

Enter Father. 

Fa. For ftiame bring Juliet forth, her Lord is come. 

Nur, Shees dead : deceaft, ftiees dead, alack the day. 

M. Alack the day, ftiees dead, ftiees dead, ftiees dead. 

Fa. Hah let me fee her, out alas ftiees cold. 
Her bloud is fetled, and her ioynts are ftiffe : 
Life and thefe lips haue long bene feparated 
Death lies on her like an vntimely froft, 
Vpon the fweeteft flower of all* the field, 
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Nur, O lamentable day ! 

Mo, O wofiill time / 

Fa, Death that hath tane her hece to make me waile 
Ties vp my tongue and will not let me fpeake. 

Enter Frier and the Countie, 

FrL Come, is the Bride ready to go to Church ? 

Fa, Ready to go but neuer to returne. 
O fpnne, the night before thy wedding day 
Hath death laine with thy wife, there fhe lies. 
Flower as (he was, deflowred by him. 
Death b my fonne in law, death is my heire. 
My daughter he hath wedded. I will die. 
And leaue him all life iiuing, all is deaths. 

Par. Haue I thought loue to fee this mornings face. 
And doth it giue me fuch a fight as this ? 

Mo, Accurft, vnhappie, wretched hatefull day, 
Mofl miferable houre that ere time faw. 
In lafling labour of his Pilgrimage, 
But one poore one, one poore and louing child. 
But one thing to reioyce and folace in. 
And cruell death hath catcht it from my fight. 

Nur, O wo, O wofull, wofuU, wofull day. 
Mod lamentable day, moft wofull day 
That euer, euer, I did yet bedold. 
O day, O day, O day, O hatefull day, 
Neuer was feene fo blacke a day as this, 
O wofull day, O wofull day. 

Par, Beguild, diuorced, wronged, fpighted, (laine, 
Mofl deteflable death, by thee beguild. 
By cruell, cruell, thee quite ouerthrowne, 
O loue, O life, not life, but loue in death. 

Fat, Defpifde, diflrelTed, hated, martird, kild, 
Vncomfortable time, why camfl thou now. 
To murther, murther, our folemnitie ? 
O ohilde, O childe, my foule and not my childe. 
Dead art thou, alacke my child is dead. 
And with my child my ioyes are buried. 

Fn, Peace 



of Romeo and luliet, 

Pri. Peace bo for fhame, confufions care Hues not. 
In thefe confufions heauen and your felfe 
Had part in this faire maide, now heauen hath all. 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her, you could not keepe from death. 
But heauen keepes his part in eternall life. 
The mofl you fought was her promotion. 
For twas your heauen fhe fhould be aduanft. 
And weepe ye now, feeing fhe is aduanfl 
Aboue the Cloudes, as high as heauen it felfe. 
O in this loue, you loue your child fo ill. 
That you run mad, feeing that flie is well : 
Shees not well married, that Hues married long. 
But fhecs befl married, that dies married young. 
Drie vp your teares, and flick your Rofemarie 
On this faire Coarfe, and as the cuflome is. 
And in her befl array beare her to Church : 
For though fome nature bids vs all lament. 
Yet natures teares are reafons merriment. 

Fa, All things that we ordained fefliuall, 
Turne from their ofHce to black Funerall : 
Our inffaruments to melancholy bells. 
Our wedding cheare to a fad buriall feafl : 
Our folemne himnes to fullen dyrges change : 
Our Bridall flowers feme for a buried Coarfe : 
And all things change them to the con trade. 

Fri. Sir go- you in, and Madam go with him. 
And go fir Paris, euery one prepare 
To follow this faire Coarfe vnto her graue : 
The heauens do lowre vpon you for fome ill : 
Moue them no more, by croffing their high wil. 

Fxeunt manet, 

Mufi. Faith we may put vp our pipes and be gone. 

Nur, Honefl goodfellowes, ah put vp, put vp. 
For well you know, this is a pitifiill cafe. 

Fid, I my my troath, the cafe may be amended. 

Exit omnes, 
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Enter Will Kemp. 
Peter. Maiitions, oh Muiitions^ harts eafe, harts eafe^ 
O, and you will haue me liue, play harts eafe. 
Fuller, Why harts eafe ? 
Peter, O Muiitioiis, becaufe my hart it felfe plaies my hart is 

play me fome merie dump to comfort me. (full : 
Minjirels, Not a dump we, tis no time to play now. 
Peter. You will not then ? 

Minjl. No. 

Peter. I will then giue it you foundly. 

M'tnjl, What will you giue vs ? 

Peter. No money on my faith, but the gleeke. 

1 will giue you the Minfbrell. 

Minjlrel. Then will I giue you the Seruing-creature. 

Peter, Then will I lay the feruing-creatures dagger on your 
I will cary no Crochets, ile re you. He & (pate. 

You, do you note me ? 

Minji, And you re vs, and fa vs, you note vs. 

2. M, Pray you put vp your dagger, and put out your wit. 
Then haue at you with my wit. 

Peter. I will dry-beate you with an yron wit, and put vp my 
Anfwere me hke men. (yron dagger. 

When griping griefes the hart doth wound, then mufique with 

her filuer found. 
Why filuer found, why mufique, with her filuer found, what fay 

you Simon Catling? 

MinJl, Mary fir, becaufe filuer hath a fweet found. 

Peter, Prates, what fay you Hugh Rebick ? 

2. M. I fay filuer found, becaufe Mufitions found for filuer. 
Peter, Prates to, what fay you lames found pofl ? 

3. M. Faith I know not what to fay. 

Peter. O I cry you mercy, you are the finger. 
I will fay for you, it is mufique with her filuer found, 
Becaufe Mufitions haue no gold for founding : 
Then Mufique with her filuer found with fpeedy help doth 

lend redrefTe. ' 

Exit. 

MinJI. 
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Min. What a peftilent knaue is th'is fame ? 
M. 2. Hang him lack, come weele in here, tarrie £ir the mour- 
ners, and ilaj dinner. 



Exit. 



Enter Romeo. 

Ro, If I may tmft the flattering truth of fleepe, 
My dreames prefage fome ioyfuU newes at hand. 
My bofomes L. fits lightly in his throne : 
And all this day an vnaccuflomd fpirit. 
Lifts me aboue the ground with chearfuU thoughts, 
I dreamt my Lady came and found me dead. 
Strange dreame that giues a deadman leaue to thinke. 
And Breathd fuch life with kifles in my lips. 
That I reuiude and was an Emperor. 
Ah me, how fweete is loue it felfe poileft 
When but loues fhadowes are fo rich in ioy. 

Enter Romeos man. 
Newes from Verona, how now Balthazer, 
Doft thou not bring me Letters from the Frier ? 
How doth my Lady, is my Father well : 
How doth my Lady Juliet ? that I aske agdne. 
For nothing can be ill if fhe be well. 

Man. Then (he is well and nothing can be ill. 
Her body fleepes in Capels monument. 
And her immortall part with Angels lines. 
I faw her laid lowe in her kindreds vault. 
And prefently tooke pofle to tell it you : 
O pardon me for bringing thefe ill newes. 
Since you did leaue it for my office fir. 

Rom, Is it in fo ? then I denie you Harres. 
Thou knoweft my lodging, get me inke and paper. 
And hire poll horfes, I will hence to night. 

Man. I do befeech you fir, haue patience : 
Your lookes are pale and wilde, and do import 
Some mifaduenture. 

Ro. Tufh thou art deceiu*d, 
Leaue me, and do the thing I bid thee do. 



Haft 



1 
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Haft thou no Letters to me from the Frier ? 
Man. No my good Lord. 



Exit. 



Ro. No matter get thee gone. 
And hyre thofe horfes. He be with thee ftraight. 
Well luHet, I will lie with thee to night : 
Lets fee for meanes, O mifchiefe thou art fwift. 
To enter in the thoughts of defperate men. 
I do remember an Appothacarie, 
And here abouts a dwells which late I noted. 
In tattred weeds with ouerwhelming browes, 
CuUing of fimples, meager were his lookes, 
Sharpe miferie had worne him to the bones : 
And in his needie (hop a tortoyes hung. 
An allegater ftuft, and other skins 
Of ill Ihapte fifties, and about his ftielues, 
A beggerly account of emptie boxes, 
Greene earthen pots, bladders and muftie feedes. 
Remnants of packthred, and old cakes of Rofes 
Were thinly fcattered, to make vp a ftiew. 
Noting this penury, to my felfe I faid. 
An if a man did need a poyfon now, 
Whofe fale is prefent deatli in Mantua, 
Here Hues a Catifte wretch would fell it him. 
O this fame thought did but forerun my need. 
And this fame needie man muft fell it me. 
As I remember this ftiould be the houfe. 
Being holy day, the beggers ftiop is ftiut. 
What ho Appothccarie. 

Appo. Who calls fo lowd 

Kom. Come hither man, I fee that thou art poore. 
Hold, there is fortie duckets, let me haue 
A dram of poyfon, fuch foone fpeeding geare. 
As will difpearfe it felfe through all the veines. 
That the hfe-wearie-taker may fall dead. 
And that the Trunke may be difchargd of breath. 
As violently, as haftie powder fierd 



Doth 



of Romeo and luliet. 

Doth huny from the fatall Canons wombe. 

Poti, Such tnortall drugs I haue^ but Mantuas lawe 
Is death to any he that vtters them. 

Ro, Art thou fo bare and full of wretchednefle. 
And feareft to die, famine is in thy cheekes. 
Need and oppreflion (larueth in thy eyes. 
Contempt and beggerie hangs vpon thy backe : 
The world is not thy friend, nor the worlds law. 
The world affoords no law to make thee rich : 
Then be not poore, but breake it and take this. 

PotL My pouertie, but not my will confents. 
Rn, I pray thy pouertie and not thy will. 

Poti. Put this in any liquid thing you will 
And drinke it off, and if you had the ftrength 
Of twentie men, it would difpatch you ftraight. 

Ro. There is thy Gold, worfe poyfon to mens foules. 
Doing more murther in this loathfome world. 
Then thefe poore copounds that thou maieft not fell, 
I fell thee poyfon, thou hafl fold me none, 
Farewell, buy foode, and get thy felfe in flefh. 
Come Cordiall and not poyfon, go with me 
To Juliets graue, for there mufl I vfe thee. 

Exeunt, 
Enter Frier John to Frier Lawrence. 

loh. Holy Francifcan Frier, brother, ho. 

Enter Lawrence. 

Law. This fame (hould be the voyce of Frier lohn, 
Welcome from Mantua, what faycs Rojneo ? 
Or if his minde be writ, giue me his Letter. 

loh. Going to find a barefoote brother out. 
One of our order to aifotiate me. 
Here in this Citie vifiting the ficke. 
And finding him, the Searchers of the Towne 
Sufpe^ing that we both were in a houfe, ^ 

Where the infe6Uous peflilence did raigne, 
Seald vp the doores, and would not let vs forth. 
So that my fpeed to Mantua there was (laid. 

L Law. Who 
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Law. Who bare mv Letter then to Romeo ? 
lohn, I could not fend it^ here it is againe. 
Nor get a meflenger to bring it thee. 
So fearefiill were thej of infedion. 

Law. Vnhappie fortune, by my Brotherhood, 
The Letter was not nice but full of charge. 
Of deare import, and the negleding it. 
May do much danger : Frier John go hence. 
Get me an Iron Crow and bring it flraight 
Vnto my Cell. 

lohn. Brother ile go and bring it thee. {ExU. 

Law. Now muft I to the Monument alone. 
Within this three houres will feire luliet wake, 
Shee will beflirewe me much that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of thefe accidents : 
But I will write againe to Mantua, 
Anil keepe her at my Cell till Romeo come, 
Poore lining Coarfe, clofde in a dead mans Tombe. 

ExU. 
Enter Paris and his Page. 
Par. Giue me thy Torch boy, hence and (land aloofe. 
Yet put it out, for I would not be feene : 
Vnder yond young Trees lay thee all along. 
Holding thy eare clofe to the hollow ground. 
So (hall no foote vpon the Church-yard tread. 
Being loofe, vnfirme with digging vp of Graues, 
But thou (halt heare it, whiftle then to me 
As fignall that thou heareft fome thing approach, 
Giue me thofe flowers, do as I bid thee, go. 

Pa. I am almofl afraid to (land alone. 
Here in the Church-yard, yet I will aduenture. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy Bridall bed I flrew 
O woe, thy Canapie is duft and flones. 
Which with fweete water nightly I will dewe. 
Or wanting that, with teares diflild by mones. 
The obfequies that I for thee will keepe : 

NigfaUj 
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Nightly (hall be, to drew thy graue and weepe. 

JVhiftle Boy. 
The Boy giues warning, fomething doth approach. 
What curfed foote wanders this way to night. 
To crofle my obfeqiiies and true loues right ? 
What with a Torch ? mufHe me night a while. 

Enter Romeo and Peter. 

Ro. Giue me that mattocke and the wrenching Iron, 
Hold take this Letter, early in the morning 
See thou deliuer it to my Lord and Father, 
Giue me the light vpon thy life I charge thee. 
What ere thou heareft or feed, ftand all aloofe. 
And do not interrupt me in my courfe. 
Why I defcend into this bed of death. 
Is partly to behold my Ladies face : 
But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger, 
A precious Ring : a Ring that I muft vfe. 
In deare imployment, therefore hence be gone : 
But if thou iealous dofl returne to prie 
In what I farther fhall intend to doo. 
By heauen I will teare thee loynt by loynt. 
And (b«w this hungry Church-yard with thy lims : 
The time and my intents are fauage wilde. 
More fierce and more inexorable farre. 
Then emptie Tygers, or the roaring Tea. 

Pet. I will be gone fir, and not trouble ye. 

Ro. So fhalt thou fhew me friendfhid, take thou that, 
IJue and be profperous, and farewell good fellow. 

Pet. For all this fame, ile hide me here about. 
His lookes I feare, and his intents I doubt. 

Ro. Thou deteflable mawe, thou wombe of death, 
Gorg'd with the dearell morfell of the earth : 
Thus I enforce thy rotten lawes to open. 
And in defpight ile cram thee with more foode. 

Pa. This is that banifht haughtie Mountague, 
That murdred my loues Cozin, with which greefe 

L 2 It 
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It is fuppofed the faire creature died. 
And here is come to do fome vilbinous fhame 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him. 
Stop thy vnhallowed toyle vile Mountague : 
Can vengeance be purfued further then death ? 
Condemned villaine, I do apprehend thee. 
Obey and go with me, for thou muft die. 

Rom, I muft indeed, and therefore came I hither. 
Good gentle youth tempt not a defprate man, 
Flie hence and leaue me, thinke vpon thefe gone. 
Let them affright thee. I befeech thee youth. 
Put not an other fin vpon my head. 
By vrging me to fiirie, 6 be gone. 
By heauen I loue thee better then my felfe^ 
For I come hither armde againft my felfe : 
Stay not, begone, liue, and hereafter fay, 
A mad mans mercie bid thee run away. 

Par, I do defie thy commiration. 
And apprehend thee for a Fell on here. 

Ro, Wilt thou prouoke me ? then haue at thee boy. 
O Lord they fight, I will go call the Watch, 

Par, O I am flaine, if thou be mercifiill. 
Open the Tombe, lay me with luliet, 

Rom, In faith I will, let me perufe this face, 
Mercutios kinfman. Noble Countie Paris, 
What faid my man, when my betolTed foule 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I thinke 
He told me Paris fhould haue married luliet. 
Said he not fo ? or did I dreame it fo ? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talke of luliet, 
To thinke it was fo ? O glue me thy hand. 
One writ with me in fowre misfortunes booke, 
lie burie thee in a triumphant graue. 
A Graue, O no. A Lanthorne flaughtred youth ; 
For here lies luliet, and her bewtie makes 
This Vault a feafling prefence full of light. 

Death 
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Death lie thoa there by a dead man interd. 

How oft when men are at the point of death, 

Haue they bene merie ? which their keepers call 

A lightning before death ? Oh how may I 

Call this a lightning ? O my Loue, my wife. 

Death that hath fuckt the honey of thy breath. 

Hath had no power yet vpon thy bewtie : 

Thou art not conquerd, bewties eniigne yet 

Is crymfon in thy lips and in thy cheeks. 

And deaths pale flag is not aduauced there. 

Tybalt lyeft thou there in thy bloudie (heet ? 

O what more fauour can 1 do to thee. 

Then with that hand that cut thy youth in twaine. 

To funder his that was thine enemie ? 

Forgiue me Couzen. Ah deare luliet 

Why art thou yet fo faire ? 1 will beleeue, 

Shall I beleeue that vnfubflantiall death is amoroas. 

And that the leane abhorred monfter keepes 

Thee here in darke to be his parramour ? 

For feare of that I flill will flaie with thee. 

And neuer from this pallat of dym night. 

Depart againe, come lye thou in my arme, 

Heer's to thy health, where ere thou tumbled in. 

O true Appothecarie / 

rhy drugs are quicke. Thus with a kiife I die. 

Depart againe, here, here, will I remaine. 

With wormes that are thy Chamber-maides : O here 

Will I fet rp my euerlafting reft : 

And fhake the yoke of inaufpicious ftarres. 

From this world wearied flefh, eyes looke your laft : 

Armes take your laft embrace : And lips, O you 

The doores of breath, feale with a righteous kifle 

A datelefte bargaine to ingrolling death : 

Come bitter conduft, come vnlauoury guide. 

Thou defperate Pilot, now at once run on 

The dafhing Rocks, thy feaftck weary barke : 

Heeres to my Loue. O true Appothecary : 

Thy drugs are quicke. Thus with a kilTe I die. 

a — C:2. 6 L 3 Enter 
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Entrer Frier with Lantlwme, Crowe, 
and Spade, 

Frier. S. Frances be my fpeede, how oft to night 
Haue my old feet ftumbled at graues ? Whoes there ? 

Man, Heeres one, a friend, and one that knowes you well. 

Frier, Blifle be vpon 70U. Tell me good my firiend 
What torch is yond that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyelefle fculles : as I difcerne. 
It bumeth in the Capets monument. 

Man. It doth fo holy fir, and theres my maifler, one that you 

Frier. Who is it ' (loue^ 

Man. Romeo. 

Frier. How long hath he bin there ? 

Alan. Full halfe an houre. 

Frier. (Jo with me to the Vault. 

Man. I dare not fir. 
My Mailer knowes not but I am gone hence, 
And fearefully did menace me with death 
If I did (lay to looke on his entents. 

Frier. Stay then ile go alone, feare comes vpon me. 

much I feare fome ill vnthriftie thing. 

Man. As I did fleepe vnder this yong tree heere, 

1 dreampt my maifter and another fought. 
And that my maifter flew him. 

Frier. Romeo, 
Alack alack, what bloud is this which ftaines 
The ftony entrance of this Sepulchre ? 
What meane thefe maifterlelTe and goarie fwords 
To lie difcolour'd by this place of peace ? 
Romeo, oh pale / who elfe, what Paris too ? 
And fteept in bloud ? ah what an vnkind hower 
Is guiliie of this lamentable chance ? 
The Lady ftirres. 

luti. O comfortable Frier, where is my Lord ? 
I do remember well where I fhould be : 
And there I am, where is my Romeo ? 

Frier. I heare fome noyfe Lady, come from that nefl 

Of 
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Of death, contagion, and vnnaturall fleepe, 
A greater power then we can contradid 
Hath thwarted our intents, come, come away. 
Thy hufband in thy bofome there lies dead : 
And Paris too, come ile difpofe of thee. 
Among a Sifterhood of holy Nunnes : 
Stay not to queftion, for the watch is comming. 
Come go good luliet, I dare no longer flay. 



Exit, 



lulu Go get thee hence, for I will not away. 
Whats heere ? a cup clofd in my true loues hand ? 
Poifon I fee hath bin his timelefTe end : 
O churle, drunke all, and left no friendly drop 
To help me after, I will kilfe thy lips, 
Happlie fome poyfon yet doth hang on them. 
To make me dye with a reftoratiue. 
Thy lips are warme. 

Enter Boy and Watch. 

IVdtch, I-icade boy, which way. 

lull. Yea noife ? then ile be briefe. O happy dagger 
This is thy fheath, there ruft and let me dye. 

Watch boy. This is the place there where the torch doth bume. 

Watch. The ground is bloudie, fearch about the Churchyard. 
Go fome of you, who ere you find attach. 
Pittifull fight, heere lies the Countie flaine. 
And luliet bleeding, warme, and newlie dead : 
Who heere hath laine this two daies buried. 
Go tell the Prince, runne to the Capulets, 
Raife vp the Mountagues, fome others fearch. 
We fee the ground whereon thefe woes do lye. 
But the true ground of all thefe piteous woes 
We cannot without circumftance defcry. 

Enter Romeos man. 

Watch, Heres Romeos man, we found him in the Churchyard. 

Chief, watch. Hold him in fafetie till the Prince come hither. 
Enter Frier, and another Watchman, 

3. Watch, Here is a Frier that trembles, fighes, and weepes. 

We 
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We tooke this Mattocke and this Spade from him. 
As he was comming from this Church-yards fide. 

Chief watch. A great fufpition, (lay the Frier too too. 

Enter the Prince. 

Prin. What mifaduenture is fo early vp. 
That calls our perfon from our morning refl ? 

Enter Capels. 

Ca. What (hould it be that is fo (hrike abroad ? 

tf^ife. O the people in the ftreet crie Romeo, 
Some Juliet, and fome Paris, and all runne 
With open outcry toward our Monument. 

Pr. What feare is this which ftartles in your eares ? 

IVatch* Soueraine, here lies the County Paris (lain. 
And Romeo dead, and luliet dead before, 
Warme and new kild. (comes. 

Prin. Search, feeke & know how this foule murder 

Jf^at. Here is a Frier, and Slaughter Romeos man. 
With Inllruments vpon them, lit to open 
Thefe dead mens Tombes. 

Enter Capuiet and his wife. 

Ca. O heauens / O wife looke how our daughter 
This dagger hath miftane, for loe his houfe (bleeds ! 
Is emptie on the back of Mounlague, 
And it misfheathd in my daughters bofome. 

IVife. O me, this fight of death, is as a Bell 
That warnes my old age to a fepulcher. 

Enter Mountague, 

Prin. Come Mountague, for thou art early vp 
To fee thy fonne and heire, now earling downe. 

Moun. Alas my liege, my wife is dead to night, 
Griefe of my fonnes exile hath ftopt her breath. 
What further woe confpires againft mine age ? 

Prin. Looke and thou Ihalt fee. 

Moun. O thou vntaught, what maners is in this. 
To prefTe before thy father to a graue ? 

Prin. Scale vp the mouth of outrage for a while. 
Till we can cleare thefe ambiguities. 

And 
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• 

And know their fpring, their head, their true difcent. 

And then will I be generall of your woes. 

And leade you euen to death, meane time forbeare. 

And let mifchance be (laue to patience. 

Bring foorth the parties of fufpition. 

Frier. I am the greateft able to do leaft. 
Yet moft fufpe^ed as the time and place 
Doth make againd me of this direfull murther : 
And heere I (land both to impeach and purge 
My felfe condemned, and my felfe excufde. 

Prin. Then fay at once what thou doft know in this ? 
Frier, I will be briefe, for my fhort date of breath 

Is not fo long as is a tedious tale. 

Romeo there dead, was husband to that luJiet, 

And ihe there dead, thats Romeos faithful 1 wife : 

I married them, and their ftolne marriage day 

Was Ttbalts doomefday, whofe vntimely death 

Baniiht the new-made Bridegroome from this Citie, 

For whome, and not for Tif-alt, luliet pinde. 

You to remoue that fi^e of griefe from her 

Betrothd and would haue married her perforce 

To Countie Paris, Then comes (he to me, 

And with wild lookes bid me deuife fome meane 

To rid her from this fecond mariage : 

Or in my Cell there would ihe kill her felfe. 

Then gaue 1 her (fo tuterd by my art) 

A fleeping potion, which fo tooke etfe6t 

As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The forme of death, meane time I writ to Romeo 

That he fliould hither come as this dire night 

To help to take her from her borrowed graue. 

Being the time the potions force ihould ceafe. 

But he which bore my letter. Frier lokn. 

Was flayed by accident, and yeflernight 

Ketumd my letter back, then all alone 

At the prefixed hower of her waking, 

M Came 
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• 
Came I to take her from her kindreds Vault, 
Meaning to keepe her dofely at my Cell, 
Till I conueniently could (end to Romeo, 
But when I came, fome minute ere the time 
Of her awakening, here vntimely lay. 
The Noble Paris, and true Romeo dead. 
She wakes, and I entreated her come forth 
And beare this worke of heauen with i>atience : 
But then a noyfe did fcare me from the Tombe, 
And (he too defperate would not go with me . 
But as it feemes, did violence on her felfe. 
Al this I know, & to the marriage her Nurie is priuie : 
And if ought in this mifcaried by my fault. 
Let my old life be facrific*d fome houre before his time, 
Vnto the rigour of feuereft law. 

Prin, We flill haue knowne thee for a holy man, 
Wheres Romeos man ? what can he fay to this ? 

Balth, I brought my maifter newes of hdiets death. 
And then in pode he came from Mantua, 

To this fame place. To this fame monument 

This Letter he early bid me giue his Father, 

And threatned me with death, going in the Vault, 

If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prin. Giue me the Letter, I will looke on it. 

Where is the Counties Page that raifd the Watch ? 

Sirrah, what made your maifter in this place ? 

Boy, He came with flowers to ftrew his Ladies grarie. 

And bid me (land aloofe, and fo I did. 

Anon comes one with light to ope the Tombe, 

And by and by my maifter drew on him. 

And then I ran away to call the Watch. 

Prin, This Letter doth make good the Friers words. 

Their courfe of Loue, the tidings of her death. 

And here he writes, that he did buy a poyfon 

Of a poore Pothecarie, and therewithall. 

Came to this Vault, to die and lye with luliet. 

Where be thefe enemies ? Capulet Mountague ? See 



q/' Romeo and Iitliet. 

See whit A fcourge is hide vpon jour hate! 
That heauen findi means to kil your ioyes with \ov«, 
And I for winking; at your difcords too, 
Haue loll a brace of kinfmen, all are punifht. 

Cap. O brother Mountague, giue me thy hand, 
ThU is my daughters ioynture, tor no more 
Can I demaund. 

Maun. But 1 can giue thee more. 
For t will raie her ftatue in pure gold. 
That whiles Verona by thai name is knowne. 
There ihall no tigure at fuch rate be fet. 
As that of tme and &ithfull luliel. 

Capel. At rich ihall Rnmms by his Ladies lie, 
Poore (acrificefl of our enmitie. 

Priit., A glooming peace this morning with it brings. 
The Sun for forrow will not ftiew his head : 
Go hence to haue more talke of thefe fad things. 
Some fhall be pardoned^ and fome punilhed. 
For neuer was a Storie of more wo. 
Then this of fu/iet and her Romeo. 
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'Disputatio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fabularura non notandis.' Hannov. 1659. 
And 'Fucus sive Histriomastix ' (a play against Reynolds), Lambeth MS. 838). 

/. Bobert Chester's Lovers Martyr — from which Shakspere's lines to the * PhoDnix and 
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Chorus Yatum dedicates the book ; and showing the relation between Chester's poem 
and Shakspere's Cymbeline, 

JSiehard II, and the other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 (suggested by Mr J. O. Halliwell). 

The Beturne from Pemassus, 1606 ; to be edited by the Eev. A. B. Grosart. 

iries YI. Shakspere's England. William Harrison's Description of England, 1577, 1587, edited 
from its two versions by Fredk. J. Fumivall, Esq., M.A. 

Edward Hales's Touchstone, 1574 ; William Stafford's Compendious or brief e Examination of 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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The text of this edition of ' Romeo and Juliet ' is, as it professes to be, revised 
on that of Q2, 1599. The punctuation, which in the original is extremely con- 
fused and confusing, has been carefully r^ulated throughout ; the lines metrically 
ammged and numbered, separately for each scene ; passages of verse printed as 
prose iu the original, and passages of prose printed as verse, have been restored 
to their proper form ; corruptions of the text, which are very numerous in this 
play, have to the best of my ability been remedied' on the authority, such as it 
is^ of the other old editions. Where they fail, the ingenuity and learning of 
the several commentators and editors have been called in aid, and as a last 
resource I have m3rself attempted in some few instances to correct the errors of 
the original All alterations of the text, however trifling, or however certainly 
restorations, have been recorded ; but as no rule is without an exception, I must 
add that I have not always noted the alterations or additions made to the ' stage 
directions'. Where what I considered an improvement in this respect has 
been found in any of the old editions, I have given them the preference; 
but in many cases I have adopted silently so much of my predecessors* work 
as seemed to me desirable and to be justified by the text. Also, in some 
few instances, where words in the original are printed in an abbreviated form, as 
mi for moMf thi for them or /A^it , gHie for gentle^ etc., I have given the word in 
full, without note. 

All additiams to the text, from whatever source, are enclosed in the text in 
brackets [ \ and are of course also recorded in the Notes ; but for corrections 
of the text the reader must turn to the Notes only : it was not possible to mark 
them without greatly disfiguring the text itself and distracting the reader's attention 
at every step by signs and marks referring to notes which when found, in nine 
cases out of ten, turn out to be of no importance. Reference to or from the 
Notes will be found perfectly easy by means of the numbered lines. 

Asa guide in metrical pronunciation I have adopted what appears to have been 
the rule of Shakespeare and his contemporaries : errors excepted, the * e,* whether 
it be an essential part of the verb, as in Icved^ or merely a part of its inflection, 
as in angered^ is always, when not to be pronounced, either simply ejected, or 
ejected and its place marked with an apostrophe, or it is transposed to the end of 
the word : thus lovd, la&d or lovdcy angcrd^ angered or angerde are all usual forms 
and indifferently used to mark the metrical pronunciation, and I have accordingly 
conformed to this practice throughout, generally finding where it had been 
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neglected in Q2, the means of correction either in (Qi) or in some one of the 
later quartos or the folios. 

In no other cases, where the sense of the passage was not obscured, have I 
interfered with the orthography of my original, however uncouth to our modem 
eyes the spelling of words in many instances must appear. Neither have I 
deemed it any part of my duty to reduce to an uniform system the printing of 
compound words : in the original they are sometimes printed with the hyphen, as 
mighhaur'Stayrifd ; sometimes as one word, as akheering ; and sometimes as 
separate words, as saint sediuing. The pleasant variety, or, as some may tliink, 
the barbarous irregularity, of the printers of Q2 has been religiously respected by 
me ; and the very few cases in which I have ventured to differ from them I have 
been careful to recorcL To me this variety is very pleasant as a relic of the nK>st 
glorious period of our literature ; yet I must admit that my experience in pre- 
paring this work for the press has convinced me of the wisdom of the reasoning 
of the Cambridge Editors when deciding on ' modem ' spelling for their invala- 
able edition. '* What is called ' modem ' spelling is, in foct, not so much an 
alteration of the old spelling as a reduction to uniformity, which obviates 
numberless misinterpretations", and I think that some uniform system of spelling 
must be adopted for any really critical work. At the same time I am of 
opinion that that standard of orthography should be sought for in Shakespeare 
himself: the Cambridge Editors themselves have made one step in that 
direction in retaining the * Md * as an abbreviation for * would ' ; the modem 
form * 'd ' being usetl indifferently as an abbreviation of * would * and * had *. 
Other restorations as valuable as this might no doubt be made, to the great 
improvement of our ' modem ' system ; but we must first familiarize ourselves 
with the orthogra()hy of the original editions and as a means to that end 
the reviseil texts proposed by the New Shakspere Society should be most 
valuable. 

IMie original editions as a mle are not readable ; in them sense and metre are 
often ohscunxl and sometimes altogether lost by the grossest blunders of arrange- 
ment and punctuation, and they are infested with conruptions, many of which 
have l>een certainly cured by the labour and devotion of generations of editors 
ami commentators. With these acknowledged sins of the old printers '* burnt 
and purg'd away " the reader of our revised texts should have but little difficulty 
in making the acquaintance of Shakespeare in his habit as he lived, and with this 
acquaintance will also come a clearer appreciation of the difficulties which still 
beset the text, and perhaps in some cases the long-desired solution of them ; foi 
we are yet far from having reached that point in textual perfection at which 
nothing remains but to rest and be thankful. 

The position of our text, in the first instance, is that of a careless copy of the 
play, revised and altered in many places by its author, but having those revisions 
and alterations again corrupted by the printer.^ The first and most important 
source to which the editor must look for assistance in his endeavour to remedy 
these corruptions is found in a previous edition of the play (Qi), which, though it 

' For evidence of the tnith of thifi statement and of the character of Ox as given in the follow- 
ing paragraph, I must refer the reader to the Parallel-texts edition of the play, and to my notes 
at the end of this revised text. 
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presents merely a garbled and imperfect rendering of its original, is yet invaluable 
as a check on its more complete follower, from the fact of its being derived from 
the same source ; then from our text itself (Q2) proceeds a series of quarto and 
folio editions in all of which some corrections may be found together with 
additional corruptions. These are what may be called the original materials with 
which the editor has to deal, and then follow the results of the labours of the 
known editors and commentators, founded necessarily on conjecture. At every 
step the judgment of the editor is called into play, in selecting, combining, and 
correcting : nor can he lay down, in the case of this play, any fixed rules for his 
guidance in the work. In ordinary cases where a poet had distinctly revised and 
altered his original conception, the editor who should restore the first reading, 
however preferable, would clearly exceed the limits of his function ; but in this 
case many evidently revised passages are also as evidently corrupted by the printer, 
and it is absolutely necessary to go back to the earlier draft in order to piece out 
a probable restoration of the intended lines. In some instances this has proved 
too difficult a task for many editors, and they have cut the gordian knot by the 
simple process of rejecting the revisions altogether, and restoring bodily the 
original draft, — see, for instance, note on lines 1 77-181 Act III. Sc. 5. This plan, 
however, of escaping from a difficulty cannot be justified, though in some cases 
the greatness of the difficulty may serve as an excuse ; an evident revision cannot 
be altogether ignored ; and I should think it a safer course to allow the corrupted 
revision to stand in all its enormity, until the time came and the man who could 
supply the remedy. 

On the other hand, our respect for the last will of the author must not blind us 
to the importance of making the utmost possible use of the first draft in cases of 
comxpted revision, even to the extent of restoring the whole of the first draft when 
this can be done with due respect to the revision itself, for we have clear proof 
occasionally that words and lines were struck out, not by the author, but by 
the printer. Take, for instance, as an indisputable case, the lines restored by 
Malone, 41, 42, Act II. Sc 2 : 

Nor arme, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name ! 
In (Ql) we find only the first line, as here given ; the words of the second line 
are first given in Q2 ; but see how the printer of Q2 mutilates the first and cor- 
rupts the second : — 

Nor arme, nor face, 6 be some other name 
Belonging to a man. 

Again, in Act I. Sc 4, lines 7 and 8 are omitted in Q2 — 

Nor no without-booke Prologue, faintly spoke 
After the Prompter, for our entrance. — 

and it is not possible to suppose that these lines were struck out by the author. 
Knowing therefore how the printer has mutilated his * copy ', it becomes the duty 
of an editor to restore all such omitted lines as do not interfere with the harmony 
of the revised edition. At the worst, if some line rejected by Shakespeare should 
be recalled to the text, we may be sure to find sufficient beauty in it to make us 
thankful for its preservation. But after all is said and done, and that the editor 
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has bestowed hU utmost care and made use of all his ability in aooofi4>li8hiqg his 
task, he must rise at its completion with a deep sense of his po>werlcmieM to right 
all the wronjgr he has past in review, and a profound regret that the Author him- 
self did not think fit to set forth and oversee his own writings. And with this 
feeling I leave the reader to enjoy what he has left us : thankftd, on the one hand, 
for what we have ; 5«orry, on the other, that we have it not in a more complete 
form. 



My best thanks are due to the Rev. F. G. Fleay, M.A., for his valuable and 
valued assistance and advice throughout this work ; to Dr Brinsley Nicholsoo for 
much friendly criticism, whereby I have been saved from some errors into which 
I was like to have fallen ; and to Mr F. J. Fumivall, M.A., Director of the 
Society, for criticism, sjrmpathy, and encouragement from the commencement of 
my task. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



■*♦■ 



EsK\LES, Prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young nobleman, kinsman to the Prince. 

MOUNTAGtTE, ) 

_ > Heads of two houses at variance with each other. 

Capulkt, j 

An old man, of the Capulet Family. • 

Romeo, son to Motmtague. 

Mercutio, kinsman to the Prince, ) 

* } friends to Romeo. 

Benuolio, nephew to Mountague, ) 
Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet. 
Friar Lawrence, a Franciscan. 
Friar John, of the same Order. 
Balthazer, servant to Romeo. 
Abram, servant to Mountague. 

Sampson, } gervante to Capulet. 

Gregorie, ) 

Other servants to Capulet. 

Peter, servant to Juliet's Nurse. 

An Apothecary. 

Three Musicians. 

Three Watchmen. 

Page to Paris. 

Citizen. 

Lady Mountague, wife to Mountague. 
Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet 
Juliet, daughter to Capulet. 
Nurse to Juliet 

Kinsfolk and retainers of both houses; citizens of Verona; Peace officers; 
Guards ; Watchmen ; Maskers and Attendants. 

Chorus. 
Scene : Verona : Mantua. 



PROLOGUE.] Romeo and luliet. 



The Prologue. 



Chorus. 

'^ I ^wo houjholds, loth alike in dignitie, 

In f aire Verona, where we lay our Scene, 
From auncient grudge hreake to new mutinie 
4 Where ciuill lloud makes ciuill hands vncleane : 

From forth thefatall loynes of thtfe two foes 

A paire ofjlarre-croft louers take their life ; 
JVhofe mifaduentur^ d pittions ouerthrowes 
8 Dothy with their deaths liirie their Parents Jlr if e. 

The fearfull paffage of their death-markt hue, 

And the continuance of their Parents rage. 
Which, lut their childrens end, nought could remoue, 
I a Is now the two houres trafficque of our Stage ; 

The which if you with patient eares attend, 
IV/iat herejhall miffe, our toyle fliall flriue to mend. 



THE MOST EX- 

cellent and lamentable 

Tragedie, of Romeo and luliet. 

Enter Sampfon and Gregorie, of the houfe of Capulet, 
with Swords and Bucklers, 

SAmp, Gregorie, on my word, weele not carrie Coales, 
Greg. No, for then we fhould be Collyers. 

Samp. I meane, and we be in choller, weele draw. 

Greg, I, while you Hue, draw your necke out of collar. 

Samp, I ftrike quickly, being moued. 

Greg, But thou art not quickly raoued to ftrike. 

Samp, A dog of the houfe of Mountague moues me. 

Greg, To moue is to ftirre, and to be valiant is to ftand : 
therefore, if thou art moued, thou runft away. 

Samp, A dog of that houfe Ihall moue me to ftand : 
I will take the wall of any man or maide of Alounta- 
gues, 

Greg, That ftiewes thee a weake ftaue^ for the weakeft goes 
to the wall. 

Samp, Tis true; & therfore women, being the weaker vellels, 
are euer thruft to the wall : therfore I wil pufti Mountagues men 
from the wall, and thruft his maides to the wall. 

Greg. The quarell is betweene our maifters, and vs their 

men. 

Samp. Tis all one, I will ihew my felfe a tyrant : when I haue 
fought with the men, I will be ciuil with the maides 5 I will cut 
off their heads. 

Greg The 
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Greg. The heads of the maids ? 
24 Samp, J, the heads of the maides, or their maiden heads ; take it 
in what fenfe thou wilt. 

Greg. They mufl take it in fenfe, that feele it. 
Samp. Me they fhall feele while I am able to stand : and tis 
28 knowne I am a pretie peece of fleih. 

Greg. Tis well thou art not fifh; if thou hadfl, thou hadfl bin 
poore lohn. Draw thy toole ; here comes two of the houfe of 
Mounlagues. 

Enter Abram and another, feruing men of the Moun- 
tagues. 

3 a Samp. My naked weapon it out ; quarell, I will back thee. 
Greg, How ? turae thy backe and runne ? 
Samp. Feare me not. 
Greg, No, marrie ; I feare thee ! 
^6 Samp. Let vs take the law of our fides -, let them begin. 

Greg. I will frown as I paile by; and let them take it as they lift. 
Samp. Nay, as they dare. I wil bite my thumb at them ; which 
is difgrace to them, if they beare it. 
40 Ahram. Do you bite your thumbe at vs, (ir? 
Samp. I do bite my thumbe, fir. 
jilram. Do you bite your thumb at vs, fir ? 
Samp, \_4/ide to Greg."] Is the law of our fide, if I (ay ' I ' ? 
44 Greg. No. 

Samp. No, fir, I do not bite my thumbe at you, fir ; but I bite 
my thumbe, fir. 

Greg. Do you quarell, fir? 
i 8 Abram. Quarell, fir ? no, fir. 

Samp. But if you do, fir, I am for you j I feme as good a man as 
you. 

Abram. No better. 
j2 Samp. Well, fir. [Enter, at oppofitejides, Benuolio 

and Tibalt. 
Greg. \_AJide to Samp."] Say ' better : * here comes one of my 
maifters kinfmen. 

Samp, Yes, 
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Samp. Yes, better, fir. 
56 Abram, You lie. 
I Samp. Draw, if you be men. — Gregorie, remember thy fwalli- 

ing blowe. [TheyJighL 

Ben. Part, fooles ! [^Beating down their weapons. 

60 Put vp your fwords ; you know not what you do. 

Tib. What, an thou drawne among thefe hartlefle hindes ? 
Tume thee, BenuoUoy looke vpon thy death ! 

Ben. I do but keepe the peace ; put vp thy fword, 
64 Or manage it to part thefe men with me. 

Tih. What, drawne, and talke of peace ? I hate the word. 
As I hate hell, all Mountagues, and thee : 
Haue at thee, coward ! [Theyjight. 

Enter feveral of both houfes who join the fray ; then 
Citizens and Officers, with Clubs and Partifans, 
Confufed cries. 

68 • Clubs, Bils and Partifons ! '— ' Strike ! '— ' Beate them downe ! '— 
* Downe with the Capulets ! ' — ' Downe with the Mountagues ! ' 

Enter, at oppofite fides, old Capiilet, in his gowne, with 
Lady Capulet, and old Mountague with Lady Moun- 
tague. 

Cap. What noyfe is this ? — Giue me my long fword, hoe ! 
Lady C. A crowch, a crowch ! why call you for a fword ? 
jra Cap. My fword, I fay ! — Old Mountague is come. 
And floriihes his blade in fpight of me. 

Mount. Thou villaine, Capulet 1 — Hold me not, let me go. 
Lady M, Thou {halt not flir one foote to feeke a foe. 

Enter Prince Eskales, with his traine. 

J 6 Pnnce. Rebellious fubie6b, enemies to peace, 
Prophaners of this neighbour-ftayned fteele, — 
Will they not heare ? — What ho ! you men, — ^you beafb ! — 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 

80 With purple fountaines ifluing fi-om your veines ! 

On 
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On paine of torture, from thofe bloudie hands 

Throw your miftemperd weapons to the ground. 

And heare the fentence of your moued Prince. — 
84 Tliree ciuill brawles, bred of an ayrie word. 

By thee, old Capulet, and Mountague, 

Haue thrice difturbd the quiet of our ftreets. 

And made Feronas auncient Citizens 
88 Caft by their graue befeeming ornaments. 

To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 

Cancred with |x»ace, to part your cancred hate: 

If euer you difturbe our ftreets againe, 
9^ Your lines lliall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

For this time, all the reft depart away : 

You, Capulet, (hall go along with mej 

And, Mountague, come you this aftemoone, 
9^ To know our farther pleafure in this cafe. 

To old Free-towne, our common iudgement place 

Once more, on paine of death, all men depart. 

lElxeunt all but Mountague, Lady Mountague, 
and Benuolio. 
Mount. Who fet this auncient quarell new abroach ? 
100 Speake, Nephew, were you by when it began ? 

Ben, Here were the feruants of your aduerfarie. 

And yours, clofe tighting ere I did approach : 

I drew to part them : in the inftai^t came 

104 llie tierie Tybalt, with his fword preparde; 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my eares, 
He fwoong about his head, and cut the windes, 
Wlio, nothing hurt withall, hift him in fcome: 

105 While we were enterchaunging thrufts and blowes. 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part. 
Till the Prince came, who parted either part. 

Lady M. O, where is Romeo ? — faw you him to day ' 
112 Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 

Ben, Madam, an houre before the worihipt Sun 
Peerde forth the golden window of the Eaft, 
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A troubled minde draue me to walke abroad -, 
116 Where, — vnderneath the groue of Sycaraour, 

That Weft ward rooteth from the Ci tie's fide, — 

So early walking did I fee your fonne : 

Towards him I made ; but he was ware of me, 
J 30 And ftole into the couert of the wood : 

I, meafuring his atfe6iions by my owne, — 

Which then moft fought where moft might not be found. 

Being one too many by my wearie felfe, — 
124 Purfued my humor, not purfuing his. 

And gladly fhunn*d who gladly fled from me. 

Mount, Many a morning hath he there bin feene. 

With teares augmenting the frefh mornings deawe, 
128 Adding to cloudes, more clowdes, with his deepe flghes : 

But all fo foone as the alcheering Sunne 

Should in the &rtheft Eaft begin to draw 

The fhadie curtaines from Auroras bed, 
132 Away from light fteales home my heauie fonne. 

And priuate in his Chamber pennes himfelfe^ 

Shuts vp his windowes, locks faire day-light out. 

And makes himfelfe an artiflciall night : 
136 Blacke and portentous muft this humor proue, 

Vnlefle good counfell may the caufe remoue. 
Ben, My Noble Vncle, do you know the caufe ? 
Mount, I neither know it, nor can leame of him. 
140 Ben, Haue you import unde him by any meanes ? 
Mount. Both by my felfe and many other friends : 

But he, his owne aft'e^ions counfeller. 

Is to himfelfe — I will not fay how true — 
144 But to himfelfe fo fecret and fo clofe, 

So farre from founding and difcouerie, 

As is the bud bit with an enuious worme. 

Ere he can fpread his fweete leaues to the ayre, 
148 Or dedicate his bewtie to the fun. 

Could we but learne from whence his forrows grow. 

We would as willingly giue cure, as know. 

Enter 
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Enter Romeo. 

Ben. See, where he comes : lb pleafe you ftep afide, 
15* He know his greeuance, or be much denide. 

Mount, I would thou wert fo happie by thy ftay. 
To heare true flinft. — Come, Madam, lets away. 

[^E^eunt Mount, and Lady M. 
Ben, Good morrow, Coufin. 
Rom, Is the day fo young ? 

156 Ben. But new ftrooke nine. 

Rom. Ay me ! fad houres feeme long. 

Was that my father that went hence fo fail ? 

Ben, It was. What fadneffe lengthens Romeos houres ? 
Rom, Not hauing that, whicli, hauing, makes them ihort. 
160 Ben. In I one? 
Rom. Out — 
Ben, Of loue? 

Rom. Out of her fauour, where I am in loue. 
164 Ben. Alas, that loue, fo gentle in his view. 
Should be fo tirannous and rough in proofe ! 

Rom, Alas, that loue, whofe view is muffled ftill. 
Should, without eyes, fee pathwaies to his will ! 
168 Where fhall we dine ? — 6 me ! — what fray was here > 
Yet tell me not, for I haue heard it all : 
Heres much to do with hate, but more with loue. — 
Why then, 6 brawling loue ! 6 louing hate ! 
172 O any thing, of nothing firft create ! 
O heauie lightnefTe ! ferious vanitie ! 
Mifliapen Chaos of welfeeming formes ! 
Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fier, ficke health ! 
1 76 Still waking (leepe, that is not what it is ! — 
This loue feele I, that feele no loue in this. 
Doft thou not laugh ? 

Ben. No, Coze, I rather weepe. 

Rom. Good hart, at what ? 

Ben. At thy good harts oppreflion. 

Rom. Why, 
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1 80 Rom, Wliy, fuch is loues tranfgreffion. 
Griefes of mine owne lie heauie in my bread. 
Which thou wilt propagate, to haue it preaft 
With more of thine : this loue, that thou haft fhowne, 
184 Doth ad more griefe to too much of mine owne. 
Loue is a fmoke made with the fume of fighes j 
Being purgd, a fire fparkling in louers eies 5 
fieing vext, a fea nourifht with louing teares : 
188 What is it elfe ? a madnelFe moft difcreete, 
A choking gall, and a preferuing fweete. 
Farewell, my Coze. 

Ben, Soft, I will go along : 

And if you leaue me fo, you do me wrong. 
19a Rom, Tut, I haue left my felfej I am not here; 
This is not Romeo, hees fome other where. 

Ben. Tell me in fadneffe : who is't that you loue ^ 
Rom, What, fhall I grone and tell thee ? 
Ben, Grone ! why, no j 

196 But fadly tell me : — who ? 

Rom, Bid a ficke man in fadneffe make his will :— 
A, word ill vrgd to one that is fo ill ! — 
In fadneffe, Cozin, I do loue a woman. 
200 Ben. I aymde fo neare, when I fuppofde you lou'd. 

Rom, A right good mark-man ! — And (hees faire I loue. 
Ben, A right faire marke, faire Coze, is fooneft hit. 
Rom, Well, in that hit, you miffe : (heel not be hit 
204 With Cupids arrow j fhe hath Dians wit. 
And, in ftrong proofe of chaftitie well armd, 
From loues weak childifh bow (he lines vnharmd. 
Shee will not ftay the ^eg<t of louing tearraes, 
208 Nor bide th'incounter of affailing eies. 
Nor ope her lap to faindt feducing gold : 
O, fhe is rich in bewtie ! onely poore, 
That, when fhe dies, with bewtie dies her ftore. 
aia Ben, Then fhe hath fworn, that (he wil ftil Hue chafte ? 
Rom, She hath, and in that fparing makes huge wafte ; 

For 
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For bewtie, fteru'd with her feueritie. 
Cuts bewlie off from all pofteritie. 
216 She is too faire, too wife, wifely too faire. 
To merit blifle by making me difpaire : 
Shee hath forfworne to loue ', and in that Vow 
Do I line dead, that liue to tell it now. 
210 Ben, Be rulde by me, forget to thiuke of her. 

Rom, O, teach me how I fhould forget to thinke. 
Ben, By giuing libertie vnto thine eyes ^ 
Examine other bewties. 

Rom. Tis the way 

224 To call hers (exquifit) in quellion more : 

Thefe happie maskes, that kis faire Ladies browes. 
Being black, puts vs in mind they hide the faire : 
He that is flrooken blind, cannot forget 
228 The precious treafure of his eye-fight loft : 
Shew me a miftrelTe that is palling faire ; 
What dolh her bewtie feme, but as a note 
Where I may reade, who pad that pafling feire } 
232 Farewelj thou canft not teach me to forget. 

Ben, He pay that dodtrine, or elfe die in debt. 

lExeuni. 

I. 2. Enter Capulet, Countie Paris, and Seruant. 

Cap, But Mountague is bound as well as I, 
In penaltie alike j and tis not hard, I thinke. 
For men fo old as we to keepe the peace. 
4 Par, Of honourable reckoning are you both ; 
And pittie tis, you liu'd at ods fo long. 
But now, ray Lord, what fay you to my. fute ? 
Cap, But faying ore what I haue faid before: 
8 My child is yet a ilraunger in the world 5 
Shee hath not feene the chaunge of fourteen yeares : 
Let two more Sommers wither in their pride. 
Ere we may thinke her ripe to be a bride. 
12 Par, Younger then (he are happie mothers made. 

Cap. Aud 
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Cap, And too foone mard are thofe fo early made. 

The earth hath fwallow*d all my hopes but {he ; 

She is the hopeful) Lady of my earth : 
16 But wooe her, gentle Paris ; get her hart j 

My will, to her confont, is but a part j 

And, fliee agreed, within her fcope of choife 

Lyes my confent, and faire according voyce. 
ao This night I hold an old accuflomd feafl. 

Whereto I haue inuited many a gueft. 

Such as I loue; and you, among the flore. 

One more, mod welcome, makes my number more. 
24 At my poore houfe, looke to behold, this night, 

Earthtreading flarres, that make darke heauen light : 

Such comfort, as do luftie youngmen feele 

When well apparel d Aprill on the heele 
a8 Of lumping winter treads, euen fuch delight 

Among frefh female buds ihall you this night 

Inherit at my houfe ; heare all, all fee, 

And like her mod, whofe merit moft fliall bee : 
32 Such amongfl, view o'er many, mine being one 

May (land in number, though in reckning none. 

Come, go with me. — Go, lirrah, trudge about 

Through faire Verona ; find thofe perfons out, 
^6 Whofe names are written there, and to them fay. 

My houfe and welcome on their pleafure (lay. 

\^Elxeunt Capulet and Paris, 
Ser. Find them out, whofe names are written here ! It is writ- 

ten that the (hoo-makor Ihould meddle with his yard, and the 
40 tayler with his laft, the fiflier with his penfill, & the painter with 

his nets j but I am fent to find thofe perfons, whofe names are 

here writ, and can neuer find what names the writing perfon 

hath here writ. I mull to the learned : — In good time. 

Enter Benuolio, and Romeo. 

44 Ben, Tut, man ! one lire burnes out an others burning. 
One paine is lefn'd by an others auguilh ; 

Turne 
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Tume giddie, and be hoipe by backward turning ; 
One defperate greefe cures with an others languifh : 
48 Take thou fome new infedion to thy eye. 
And the rancke poyfon of the old will dye. 
Rom, Your Plantan leafe is excellent for that. 
Ben, For what, I pray thee ? 

Rom. For your broken fhin. 

52 Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more then a mad man is : 
Shut vp in prifon, kept without my foode, 
Whipt and tormented, and — Godden, good fellow. 
56 Ser. Godgigoden. I pray, fir, can you read ? 
Rom. I, mine owne fortune in my miferie. 
Ser. Perhaps you haue learned it without booke : but, I pray, 
can you read any thing you fee ? 
60 Rom. I, if I know the letters and the language. 
Ser. Yee fay honeftly. Reft you merrie ! 
Rom. Stay, fellow j I can read. 

He reades the Letter. 
' Q^Eigneur Marti no, tsf his wife, and daughters: 
64 ^^Countie Anfelmo, and his bewtious J{fters : 
The Lady widdow of Vitruuio : 
Seigneur Placentio, and his lonely Neeces : 
Mercutio, and his brother Valentine: 
68 Mine Fncle Capulet, his wife, and daughters: 
My f aire Neece Rofaline, [and] Liuia : 
Seigneur Valentio, and his Cofen Tybalt : 
Lucio, and the liuely Hellena.' 
72 A faire aflemblie : whither fhould they come ? 
Ser. Vp. 
Rom. Whither? 
Ser. To fupper -, to our houfe. 
76 Rom. Whofe houfe ? 
Ser. My Maifters. 

Rom. Indted, I ihould haue askt you that before. 
Ser. Now ile tell you witliout asking. My maifter b the great 

rich 
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80 rich Capulet ; and if you be not of the houfe of Mouniagues, I 
pray, come and crufh a cup of wine. Reft you merrie ! lExU. 

Ben, At this fame aimcient feaft of Capuleis 
Sups the faire Rqfaline, whom thou fo loues^ 
84 "With all the admired beauties of Verona : 
Go thither, and with vnattainted eye 
Compare her face with fome that I fhall fhow. 
And I will make thee thinke thy fwan a crow. 
88 Rom, When the deuout religion of mine eye 
Maintaines fuch falfhood, then turue teares to fiers ! 
And thefe, — ^who, often drownde, could neuer die, — 
Tranfparent Hereticques, be burnt for liers ! 
93 One fairer then my loue ! the all feeing Sun 
Nere faw her match, fince firft the world begun. 

Ben, Tut, tut ! you faw her faire, none elfe being by. 
Her felfe poyfd with her felfe in either eye : 
96 But in that Chriftall fcales let there be waide 
Your Ladie-loue againft fome other maide 
That I will {hew you, fhining at this feaft. 
And ftie ftiall fcant ftiew well, that now fhewes beft. 
100 Rom. He go along, no fuch fight to be (howne. 
But to reioyce in fplendor of mine owne. 

\_KTeunt, 
I, 3. Enter Lady Capulet and Nurfe. 

Lady C, Nurfe, wher's my daughter ? call her forth to me. 
Nurfe. Now, by my maidenhead, — at twelue yeare old, — 
/ bad her come. — JVhat, Lamb ! what, Ladie-bird I — 
4 Godforbidf—JVheres this GirleP— JVhat, luliet! 

Enter luliet. 

lul. How now, who calls ? 
Nurfe. Your mother, 

luL Madam, I am here. 

What is your will ? 

Lady C, This is the matter : — Nurfe, giue leaue a while. 

We 
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8 We mud talk in fecret. — Nurfe, come backe againe ; 

I haue remembred mee, tbou'fe heare our counfe]. 

Tbou know 'ft my daughters of a pretie age. 
Nurfe. Faith, I can tell her age vnto an houre. 
12 Lady C, Shee*8 not fourteene. 

Nurfe. He lay fourteene of my teeth, — 

And yet, to my teene be itfpoken, I haue butfoure,—^ 

Shees not fourteene. How long is it now 

To Lammas tide ? 

Lady C, A fortnight and odde dayes. 

16 Nurfe. Euen or odde, of all dates in the yeare. 

Come Lammas Eue at night, Jhaljhe be fourteen. 

Sufan andjhe, — God refl all ChriJHan foules ! — 

Were of an age, IVell, Sufan is with God ; 
ao She was too good for me. — But, as If aid. 

On Lammas Eue at night Jhall Jhe he fourteene ; 

Thaifhalljhee, marrie ; I remember it well. 

Tisjince the Earth-quake now eleuen yeares ; 
24 Andjhe was weaned, — / neuer fhcdl forget it, — 

Of ail the daies of the yeare, vpon that day: 

For I had then laide worme-wood to my dug, 

Sitting in the fun vnder the Doue-houfe wall ; 
28 My Lord and you were then at Mantua : — 

Nay, I doo heare h hraine. — But, as Ifaid^ 

When it did tqfle the worme-wood on the nipple 

Of my dug, and felt it hitter, — Pretie foole ! 
.32 To fee it teachie, and fall out with' Dugge ! 

Shake, quoth the Doue-houfe : twas no need, I trow. 

To hid me trudge. 

Andfince that time it us eleuen yeares : 
3^ For then f he could f and hylone ; nay, hyth roode. 

She could haue run and wadled all about : 

For euen the day hefore,Jhe hroke her brow ; 

And then my hushand — God be with his soule / 
40 A was a merrie man — tooke vp the child : 

* Yea,' quoth he, ' doejl thou fall vpon thy facet 

Thou 
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Thou tidlifall backward when thou haft more wit ; 
Wilt thou not, lule P and, by my holydam, 
44 The pretie wretch left crying, and /aid 'I:* . 
To fee now, how a ieqftjhall come about ! 
I warrant, and IJhould Hue a thoufand yeares, 
I neuerjhould forget it : ' Wilt thou not, lule ? ' quoth he ; 
48 And, pretie foole, itjlinted, and fold ' 7/ 

Lady C, Inough of this j I pray thee, hold thy peace. 
Nurfe. Yes, Madam ; yet I cannot chufe but laugh. 
To thinke itjhould leaue crying, and fay ' f: * 
^2 And yet, I warrant, it had vpon it brow 
A bump as big as a young Cockrels Jlone ; 
A perillous knock; and it cryed bitterly, 
' Yea,* quoth my husband, 'Jalljl vpon thy face 9 
56 Thou wilt fall backward when thou commejl to age: 
Wilt thou not, lule ? ' Itjlinted, andfaid ' /.' 
luL And Hint thou too, I pray thee, Nurfe, fay I. 
Nurfe. Peace, I haue done : God marke thee to his grace / 
5o Thou waft the prettiejl babe that ere I nurjl : 
And I might Hue to fee thee married once, 
I haue my wifli. 

Lady C. Marrie, that ' marrie * is the very theame 
64 I came to talke of: — Tell me, daughter luliei, 
How (lands your difpofitions to be married ? 
lul. It is an honoure that I dreame not of. 
Nurfe. An honoure ! were not I thine onely Nurfe, 
68 / would fay thou hadjlfuckt wifedome from thy teate. 

Lady C. Well, thinke of marriage now j yonger then you. 
Here in Ferona, Ladies of efteeme. 
Are made alreadie mothers. By my count, 
72 I was your mother much vpon thefe yeares 

That you are now a maide. Thus then, in briefe : 
The valiant Paris feekes you for his loue. 

Nurfe. A man, young Lady / Lady,fuch a man, 
76 As all the world — Why, hees a man ofwaxe / 

Lady C. Feronas Sommer hath not fuch a flower. 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe. Nai/, hees a flower ; in faith, a veryflMver. 
Lady C, What fay you ? can you^oue the Gentleman ? 
80 This night you fhall behold him at our feafl : 

Reade ore the volume of young Paris face. 

And find delight writ there with bewties pen 5 

Examine euery married liniament, 
84 And fee how one an other lends content ; 

And what obfcurde in this faire volume lies, 

Fmde written in the margeant of his eyes. 

This precious booke of loue, this vnbound louer, 
88 To bewtifie him, onely lacks a Couer. 

The fifh liues in the fea ; and tis much pride. 

For &ire without, the faire within to hide : 

That booke in manies eyes doth ihare the glorie, 
92 That in gold clafpes locks in the golden done : 

So fhall you ihare all that he doth poffeffe. 

By hauing him, making your felfe no lefle. 

Nurfe, No lefle ! nay, bigger : women grow by men. 
96 Lady C. Speake briefly, can you like of Paris loue ? 
luL lie looke to like, if looking liking moue : 

But no more deepe will J endart mine eye. 

Then your confent giues ftrength to make it flie. 

Enter a Seruingman, 

100 Ser, Madam, the guefts are come, fupper feru'd vp, you cald, 

my young Lady askt for, the Nurfe curft in the Pantrie, and e- 

uerie thing in extreraitie : I muft hence to wait j I befeech you, 

follow ftraight. [^Exit Seruingman, 

104 Lady C, We follow thee. — luliet, the Countie llaies. 

Nurfe, Go, g)'rle, feeke happie nights to happie dayes. 

[Exeunt, 

I. 4. Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benuolio, with flue or flxe 

other Alaskers, and torchlearers, 

Rom, What, {hall this fpeech be fpoke for our excufe ? 
Or fhall we on without appologie ? 

Ben, 



/ 
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Ben^ The date is out of fuch prolixitie : 
4 Weele haue no Cupid, hudwinckt with a skarfe. 
Bearing a Tartars painted bow of Jaih, 
Skaring the Ladies like a Crow keeper ; • 

[Nor no without-booke Prologue, faintly fpoke 
8 After the Prompter, for our entrance :] 
But, let them meafure vs by what they will, 
Weele meafure them a meafure, and be gone. 

Rom. Giue me a torch : I am not for this ambling ; 
12 Being but heauie, I will beare the light. 

Mer, Nay, gentle Romeo, we rauft haue you dance. 
Rom, Not I, beleeue me : you haue dancing fliooes. 
With nimble foles : I haue a foule of Leade 
16 So flakes me to the ground, I cannot moue. 

Mer. You are a Louer j borrow Cupids wings. 
And fore with them aboue a common bound. 
Rom, I am too fore enpearced with his ihaft, 
ao To fore with his light feathers ; and fo bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch aboue dull woe : 
Vnder loues heauie birthen do I fincke. 

Mer, And, to fink in it, fhould you burthen lone j 
24 Too great oppreflion for a tender thing. 

Rom, Is loue a tender thing ? it is too rough. 
Too rude, too boyftrous ; and it pricks like thorne. 

Mer. If loue be rough with you, be rough with loue j 
28 Prick loue for pricking, and you beate loue downe. — 
Giue me a cafe to put my vifage in : 
A vifor for a vifor ! what care I 
What curious eye doth cote deformities ! 
32 Here are the beetle browes fhall blulh for me. 

Ben, Come, knock, and enter j and no fooner in. 
But euery man betake him to his leg-?. 

Rom, A torch for me : let wantons, light of heart, 
36 Tickle the fencelefTe rullies with their heeles ; 
For I am prouerbd with a graunfire phrafe, — 
lie be a candle-holder, and looke on, — 

The 
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The game was nere fo faire, and I am done. 
40 Mer. Tut ! duns the moufe, the Conflables own word : 
If thou art dun, weele draw thee from the mire. 
Or, faue*your reuerence, loue, wherein thou flickfl 
Vp to the eares. — Come, we burne daylight, ho. 
44 Rom. Nay, thats not fo. 

Mer. I meane, fir, in delay 

We wade our lights in vaine, light lights by day : 
Take our good meaning, for our iudgement fits 
Fine times in that, ere once in our fine wits. 
48 Rom. And we meane well, in going to this Mask ; 
But tis no wit to go. 

Mer. Why, may one aske ? 

Rom. I dream pt a dreame to night. 
Mer. And fo did I. 

Rom. Well, what was yours ? 

Mer, That dreamers often lie. 

52 Rom. In bed afleep, while they do dream things true. 
Mer. O, then, I fee, Queene Mab hath bin with you. 
\^Ben. Queen Mab ! whats she ?] 
Mer. She is the Fairies midwife j and (lie comes 
56 In fhape no bigger then an Agot ftone 
On the forefinger of an Alderman, 
Drawne with a teeme of little atomies 
Ouer mens nofes as they lie alleep. 
60 Her Charriot is an emptie Hafel nut, 
Made by the loyner fquirrel, or old Grub, 
Time out amind, the Fairies Coatchmakers : 
Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinners legs; 
64 The couer, of the wings of Graihoppers j 
Her traces, of the fmallefi fpider web ; 
Her collors, of the moonfliines watry beams ; 
Her whip, of Crickets bone -, the lafli of filme j 
(58 Her waggoner, a fmall grey coated Gnat, 
Not half fo big as a round lille wornie 
Prickt fi-om the lazie finger of a maid : 

And 
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And in this date fhe gallops night by night 
1% Throgh louers brains, and then they dreame of loue ; 

Ore Courtiers knees, that dreame on Curfies drait ; 

Ore Lawyers fingers, who flrait dreame on fees ; 

Ore Ladies lips, who flrait on kiffes dream, 
76 Which oft the angrie Mab with bliflers plagues, 

Becaufe their breaths with fweete meates tainted are. 

Sometime fhe gallops ore a Courtiers nofe. 

And then dreames he of fmelling out a fute: 
80 And fometime comes fhe with a tithpigs taile. 

Tickling a Perfons nofe as a lies afleepe. 

Then he dreams of an other Benefice. 

Sometime fhe driueth ore a fouldiers neck, 
84 And then dreames he of cutting forrain throates. 

Of breaches, ambufcados, fpanifh blades. 

Of healths fine fadome deepe : and then anon 

Drums in his eare ; at which he flarts, and wakes ; 
88 And, being thus firighted, fweares a praier or two. 

And fleeps againe. This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night ; 

And bakes the Elflocks in foule fluttifh haires, 
92 Which, once entangled, much misfortune bodes. 

This is the hag, when maides lie on their backs. 

That prcfTcs them, and leames them firfl to beare. 

Making them women of good carriage : 
96 This is fhe— 

Rom, Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace ! 

Thou talkfl of nothing. 

Mer. True, I talke of dreames : 

Which are the children of an idle braine. 

Begot of nothing but vaine phantafie; 
100 Which is as thin of fubflance as the ayre. 

And more inconflant then the wind, who wooes 

£uen now the frozen bofome of the North, 

And, being angerd, puffes away from thence, 
J04 Turning his face to the dewe dropping South. 

Ben* 
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Ben, This wind, you talk of, blows vs from our felues; 
Supper is done, and we (hall come too late. 

Rom, I feare, too earlie : for my mind mifgiues^ 
108 Some confequence, yet hanging in the flarres. 
Shall bitterly begin his feartuU date 
With this nights reuels j and expire the terme 
Of a defpifed life, clofde in my breft, 
1 12 By fome vile forfeit of vntimely death : 

But He, that hath the ftirrage of my courfe, 
Dire6t my faile ! — On, luftie Gentlemen. 
Ben, Strike, drum. 

[They march about the Siiige, and Exeunt. 

I. 5. Seruingmen come forth with Napkins^ 

1 Ser. Wheres Potpan, that he helpes not to tike away? 
He fliift a trencher ! he fcrapc a trencher ! 

2 Ser, When good manners (hall lie all in one or two mens 
4 hands, and they vnwaiht too, tis a foule thing. 

1 Ser, Away with the ioynftooles, remoue the Courtcubbert, 
looke to the plate. Good thou, faue me a peece of March-pane ; 
and, as thou loues me, let the porter let in Hu/cm Grin^flone^ and 

8 Nell. — Jnlhonie / and Potpan / 

2 Ser. I, boy ; readie. 

I Ser. You are lookt for, and cald for, askt for, and fought for, 
in the great chamber. 
12 3 Ser, We cannot be here and there too. — Chearely, boyes} 
be brisk a while, and the longer liuer take all. 

[They retire behind. 

Enter Capulet, etc, with the Guejis, and the Maskers. 

Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! Ladies that haue their toes 
Vnplagued with Cornes, will walke a bout with you : — 
16 Ah ha, my miftefles ! which of you all 

Will now denie to daunce ? (he that makes daintie. 
She, He fwear, hath Corns : am I come neare ye now ? 
Welcome, gentlemen ! I haue feene the day. 

That 
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20 That I haue wonie a vifor, and could tell 

A whifpering tale in a faire Ladies eare. 

Such as would pleale j — tis gone, tis gone, tis gone : 

You are welcome, gentlemen ! — Come, Mufitions, play. 
*4 A hall, a hall ! giue roome, and foote it, gyrles ! 

[_Mi{/ick playes, and. they dance. 

More light, you knaues ; and turne the tables vp. 

And quench the fire, the roome is growne too hot.— 

Ah, firrah, this vulookt for fport comes well. 
28 Nay, fit, nay, fit, good Cozin Capulet ; 

For you and I are pad our dauncing dayes : 

How long ift now, fiuce lail your felfe and I 

Were in a maske ? 

2. Cap. Berlady, thirtie yeares. 

32 Cap. What, man ! tis not fo much, tis not fb much : 

Tis fince the nuptiall of Lucentio, 

Come Pen ty coll as quickly as it will. 

Some fine and twentie yeares ; and then we maskt. 
^6 2. Cap. Tis more, tis more : his foune is elder, fir ; 

His fonne is thirtie. 

Cap. Will you tell me that ? 

His fonne was but a ward two yeares ago.— 

[Good youths, I faith ! Oh, youth's a iolly thing !] 
40 Rom. What Ladies that, which doth enrich the hand 

Of yonder Knight ? 
$er. I know not, fir. 

Rwn. O, (he doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 
44 Her Beauty hangs vpon the cheeke of night 

Like a rich lewel in an £tbiops eare; 

Bewtie too rich for vfe, for earth too deare ! 

So ihowes a fnowie Done trooping with Crowes, 
48 As yonder Lady ore her fellowes lliowes. 

The flleafure done. He watch her place of iland. 

And, touching hers, make bleffed my rude hand. 

Did my hart loue till now ? forfweare it, fight ! 
52 For I nere faw true bewtie till this night. 

71* 
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7V7;. This, by his voyce, ihould be a Mountague. — 
Fetch me my Rapier, boy. — ^What ! dares the flaue 
Come hither, couerd with an anticque face, 
56 To fleere and fcorne at our folemnitie? 
Now, by the ftocke and honor of my kin. 
To flrike him dead I hold it not a (in. 

Cap. Why, how now, kinsman ! wherefore ftorme you lb ? 
60 Tib, Vncle, this is a Mountague, our foe j 
A villaine, that is hither come in fpight. 
To fcorne at our folemnitie this night. 
Cap, Young Romeo is it ? 

Tib, Tis he, that villaine Romeo. 

64 Cap, Content thee, gentle Coze, let him alone, 
A beares him like a portly Gentleman ; 
And, to fay truth, Verona brags of him. 
To be a vertuous and welgouenid youth : 
68 I would not for the wealth of all this Towne, 
Here in my houfe, do him difparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him. 
It is my will ; the which if thou refped, 
72 Shew a faire prefence, and put off thefe fh)wne8. 
An illbefeeming femblance for a fead. 

Tib. It fits, when fuch a villaine is a gueft : 
De not endure him. 

Cap, He Ihall be endured : 

76 What, goodman boy ! — I fay, he fhall : — go too j — 
Am I the mafter here, or you ? — go too. 
Youle not endure him ! — God Ihall mend my foule — 
Youle make a mutinie among my guefls ! 
80 You wil fet cock a hoope ! youle be the man ! 
Tib, Why, Vncle, tis a fliame. 
Cap, Go too, go too. 

You are a fawcie boy :^ift fo, indeed? — ^ 

This trick may chance to fcath you } — I know what— 
84 You mud contrarie me ! — marrie, tis time — 
Well faid, my hearts, — You are a princox j go ;— 

fie 
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Rom. I, fo I feare ; the more is my vnreft. 
120 Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We haue a trilling fooliih banquet towards. — 
Is it ene fo? why, then, I thanke you all; 
I thanke you, honed gentlemen, good night : — 
124 More torches here ! — Come on then, lets to bed. 
Ah, firrah, by my faie, it waxes late ; 

lie to my reft. {^Exeunt all but Juliet and Nurfe. 

lul. Come hither, Nurfe : what is yond gentleman ? 
ia8 Nurfe. The fonne and heire of old Tyherio. 

lul. Whats he, that now is going out of doore ? 
Nurfe. Marrie, that, I thinke, be young Petruchio. 
lul. Whats he, that follows there, that wold not dance ? 
13a Nurfe. I know not. 

lul. Go, aske his name : — if he be married. 
My graue is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurfe. His name is Romeo, and a Mountagtte ; 
136 The onely fonne of your great enemie. 

lul. My onely loue fprung from my onely hate ! 
Too earlie feene vnknowne, and knowne too late ! 
Prodigious birth of loue it is to mee, 
140 That I muft loue a loathed enemie. 
Nurfe. Whats this ? whats this ? 
lul. A rime I learnt euen now 

Of one I dand withall. [O/ie cals within 'Juliet* 

Nurfe, Anon, anon : — 

Come, lets away ; the ft rangers all are gone. [^Exeunt. 



Chorus. 

Now old deiire doth in his deathbed lie. 
And young affe6Uon gapes to be his heire ; 

That faire, for which loue gronde for, and would die. 
With tender Juliet matcht, is now not faire. 

Now Romeo is beloued, and loues againe. 
Alike bewitched by the charme of lookes. 

But to his foe fuppofd he muft complaine. 
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8 And fhe fteale loues fweete bait from fearful hookes : 

Being held a foe, he may not haue acceile 

To breathe fuch vowes as loners vfe to fweare ; 
And (he as much in loue, her meanes much leiie 
I a To meete her new beloued any where : 

But paifion lends them power, time meanes, to meete, 
Tempring extremities with extreeme fweete. 



n. L Enter Romeo alone. 

Rom, Can I go forward when my heart is here ? 
Tume backe, dull earth, and find thy Center out. 

[He climbs the wall, and leaps down within it. 

Enter Benuolio with Mercutio. 

Ben. Romeo ! my Cofen Romeo ! Romeo ! 
Mer, He is wife ; 

4 And, on my life, hath flolne him home to bed. 

Ben. He ran this way, and leapt this Orchard wall : 
Call, good Mercutio. 

Mer. Nay, He coniure too. — 

Romeo ! humorous madman ! paflionate louer ! 
8 Appeare thou in the Ukeneile of a figh, 
Speake but one rime, and I am fatisfied ; 
Crie but ' ay me * ! couple but ' loue ' and ' done ' 5 
Speake to my goihip Fenus one faire word, 
12 One nickname for her purblind fonne and heir,* 
Young Abraham Cupid, he that (hot fo trim 
When King Cophetua lou'd the begger mayd ! — 
He heareth not, he flirreth not, he moueth not j 
16 The Ape is dead, and I mufl coniure him. — 
I coniure thee by RofcUines bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her Scarlet lip. 
By her fine foot, (braight leg, and quiuering thigh, 
20 And the demeanes that there adiacent lie. 
That in thy likenefie thou appeare to vs ! 

Bern. And if he heare thee, thou wilt anger him. 
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Mer, l^is cannot anger him : t would anger him 
'•f I'o rail'e a Ipirtt in his miilrelle circle 

Oi luiue Ifarange nature, letting it there fland 
nil ihe had laid it, and coniured it downe; 
That were fome fpight : my inuocation 
2^ Is taire & honefl» and, in his midres name, 
I cuuiure onely but to raife vp him. 

Ben, Come, he hath hid himfelfe among thefe trees^ 
To be conforted with the humerous night : 
3^ Blind is his loue, and bed befits the darke. 

Jfler, If loue be blind, loue cannot hit the marke. 
Now will he fit vnder a Medler tree. 
And wifh his miftreire were that kind of finite, 
3^ As maides call Medlers, when they laugh alone. 
O, Romeo, that llie were, 6 that Ihe were 
An open et caetera, thou a Poprin Peare ! 
Romeo, goodnight } — ile to my truckle bed j 
4^ This field-bed is too cold for me to fleepe : 
Come, (hall we go ? 

Ben. Go, then j for tis in vaine 

To feeke him here, that meanes not to be found. 

lExeuni Ben. and Mer. 

II. 8. Romeo comes forward, 

Rom. He jeafls at fcarres, that neuer felt a wound. — 

l^Enter Juliet above. 
But, foft ! what light through yonder window breaks ! 
It is the Eaft, and lu/iet is the Sun ! — 
4 Arife, faire Sun, and kill the enuious Moone, 
Who is alreadie ficke and pale with greefe. 
That thou her maide art fiir more faire then (he : 
Be not her maide, fince (he is enuious j 
8 I f er veftall liuery is but ficke and greene. 
And none but fooles do weare it j cad it off. — 
It is my Lady ; 6, it is my loue ! 
(>, that die knew die wer! — 
^ i She fpeakes, yet die faies nothing : what of that ? 
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Her eye difcourfes, I will anfwere it. — 
I am too bold, tis not to me (he fpcakes : 
Two of the faired (larres in all the heauen, 
16 Hauing fome bufines, do entreate her eyes 
To twinckle in their fpheres till they retume. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightnelle of her cheek wold (hame thofe ftars, 
20 As day-light doth a lampe -, her eye in heauen 
Would through the ayrie region (Ireame fo bright. 
That birds would iing, and thinke it were not night. 
See, now {he leanes her cheeke vpon her hand ! 
24 O, that I were a gloue vpon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheeke ! 

lul. Ay me ! 

Rom. She fpeak^ 

Oh, fpeake againe, bright Angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being ore my head, 
28 As is a winged mefTenger of heauen 
Vnto the white vpturned wondring eyes 
Of mortaUs that fall backe to gaze on him. 
When he befbides the lazie pacing Cloudes, 
3* And fayles vpon the bofome of the ay re. 

luL O Romeo, Romeo f wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Denie thy father, and refufe thy name ! 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but fwome my loue, 
3^ And ile no longer be a Capulei, 

Rom. Shall I heare more, or {hall I fpeake at this * 
luL Tis but thy name that is my enemie ; 
Thou art thy felfe, though not a Mouniague. 
4a Whats Mountague ? it is nor hand, nor foote. 
Nor arme, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be fome other name ! 
Whats in a name ? that which we call a rofe, 
44 By any other name would fmell as fweete j 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo cald, 
Retaine that deare perfection which he owes. 
Without that tytle. — Romeo, doffe thy name j 
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48 And for thy name, which is no part of thee. 
Take all ray felfb. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word : 

Call roe but loue, and He be new baptizde; 
Henceforth I neuer will be Romeo. 
52 luL What man art thou, that, thus befchreend in night. 
So (lumbleft on my counfell ? 

Rom. By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, deare faint, is hatefull to my felfe, 
56 Becaufe it is an enemie to thee ; 

Had I it written, I would teare the word. 

lul. My eares haue yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of thy tongues vttering, yet I know the found : 
60 Art thou not Romeo, and a Mountague ? 

Rom. Neither, faire maide, if either thee diflike. 
Jul. How camd thou hither, tel me, and wherfore ? 
The Orchard walb are high, and hard to climbe ; 
64 And the place death, coniidering who thou art. 
If any of my kinfmen find thee here. 

Rom, With loues light wings did I orepearch thele walls; 
For (lonie limits cannot hold loue out : 
68 And what loue can do, that dares loue attempt ; 
Therefore thy kinfmen are no ftop to me. 

////. If they do fee thee, they will murther thee. 
Rom, Alack ! there lies more perill in thine eye, 
72 Then twentie of their fwords : looke thou but fweete. 
And I am proofe againft their enmitie. 

Jul. I would not for the world they faw thee here. 
Rom. I haue nights cloake to hide me from their eies ; 
76 And, but thou loue me, let them finde me here : 
My life were better ended by their hate. 
Then death proroged, wanting of thy loue. 

Jul. By whofe dire6tion foundll thou out this place ? 
80 Rom. By Loues, that fird did prompt me to enquire ; 
He lent me counfell, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no Pylotj yet, wert thou as tarre 
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As that vaft fhore wafht with the fartheft fea, 
84 I fhould aduenture for fuch marchaudife. 

luL Thou knoweft, the mask of night is on my face j 

Elfe would a maiden blufh bepaint my cheeke. 

For that which thou had heard me fpeake to night. 
88 Faine would I dwell on forme, faine, faine denie 

What I haue fpoke ; but farwell complement ! 

Doft thou loue me ? I know thou wilt fay * I ', 
* And I will take thy word : yet, if thou fwearft, 
92 Thou maift proue falfe : at louers periuries. 

They fay, loue laughes. Oh, gentle Romeo, 

If thou doft loue, pronounce it faithfully : 

Or if thou thinkft I am too quickly wonne, 
96 He frowne and be peruerfe, and fay thee nay, 

So thou wilt wooe ; but, elfe, not for the world. 

In truth, faire Montague, I am too fond ; 

And therefore thou maift think my hauior light ) 
100 But truft me, gentleman, ile proue more true 

Then thofe that haue more cunning to be ftrange. 

I ftiould haue bene more ftrange, I muft confefte. 

But that thou ouerheardft, ere I was ware, 
104 My true loues paftlon : therefore pardon me 5 

And not impute this yeelding to light loue. 

Which the darke night hath fo difcouered. 
Rom, Lady, by yonder blefled Moone I vow, 
108 That tips with filuer all thefe frute tree tops, — 

Jul. O, fwear not by the moone, th'inconftant moone. 

That monelhly changes in her circled orbe, 

Leaft that thy loue proue likewife variable. 
112 Rom. What ftiall I fweare by? 

////. Do not fweare at all 5 

Or, if thou wilt, fweare by thy gracious felfe. 

Which is the god of my Idolatrie, 

And Ile beleeue thee. 

Rom, ' If my hearts deare loue — 

116 lul. Well, do not fweare: although I ioy in ihee, 

I haue no ioy of this contract to night : 
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It is too rafh^ too vnaduifd, too fudden 5 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceafe to bee, 
120 Ere one can fay, it lightens. Sweete, goodnight ! 
This bud of loue, by Sommers ripening breath. 
May proue a bewtious floure when next we meete. 
Goodnight, goodnight ! as fweete repofe and red 
124 Come to thy heart, as that within my breft ! 
Rom, O, wilt thou leaue me fo, vnfatisfied ? 
lul. What fatisfadion canft thou haue to night ? 
Rom. Th*exchange of thy loues faithful vow for mine. 
128 luL I gaue thee mine before thou didd requell it : 
And yet I would it were to giue againe. 

Rom. Woldft thou withdraw it? for what purpofe, loae? 
luL But to be franke, and giue it thee againe. 
132 And yet I widi but for the thing I haue: 
My bountie is as bound lefle as the fea. 
My loue as deepe j the more I giue to thee. 
The more I haue, for both are infinite. 

INttrJe calls within. 
136 I heare fome noyfe within ; deare loue, adue! — 
Anon, good nurfe ! — Sweete Mountague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come againe. [£ri/. 

Rom. O bleiled, blefled night ! I am afeard, 
140 Being in night, all this is but a dreame. 
Too flattering fweete to be fubflantiall. 

[^Re-enter Juliet, ahwe. 
lul. Three words, deare Romeo, & goodnight indeed. 
If that thy bent of loue be honourable, 
144 Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to morrow. 
By one that ile procure to come to thee. 
Where, and what time, thou wilt performe the right; 
And all my fortunes at thy foote ile lay, 
148 And follow thee my Lord throughout the world :— 

[^Nurfe tvithin : Madam ! 
I come, anon. — But if thou meanll not well, 

[^Nurfe within : Madam ! 
I do befeech thee — ^By and by, I come. — • 
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To ceafe thy fuit, and leaue me to my griefe : 
15* To morrow will I fend. 

Rom, So thriue mv foule, — 

luL A thoufand times goodnight ! \^Krit. 

Rom. A thoufand times the worfe, to want tliy light. — 
Loue goes toward loue, as fcbooleboyes from their bookes ; 
15^ But loue fix>m loue, toward fchoole with heauie lookes. 

{_RetiringJlou'ly. 

Enter luliet againe, 

luL Hid ! Romeo, hill ! — O, for a falkners voyce. 
To lure this Taflel gentle back againe ! 
Bondage is hufht, and may not fpeake aloude ; 
160 Elfe would I teare the Caue where Eccho lies. 

And make her ayrie tongue more hoarfe then [Fame,! 
With repetition of my Romeo[s name. 
Romeo f] 
1^4 Rom, It is my foule, that calls vpon my name r 
How filuer fweete found loners tongues by night. 
Like foftefl muficke to attending eares ! 
lul. Romeo ! 

Rom. My fweete ? 

lul. What a clocke to morrow 

168 Shall I fend to thee ? 

Rom. By the houre of nine. 

lul. I will not faile : tis twentie yeare till then. 
I haue forget why I did call thee backe. 

Rom. Let me fland here till thou remember it. 
172 lul. I (hall forget, to haue thee flill fland there, 
Remembring how I loue thy companie. 

Rom. And He dill (lay, to haue thee dill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 
1 76 Jul. Tis almod morning 5 I would haue thee gone : 
And yet no farther then a wantons bird. 
That lets it hop a litle from his hand. 
Like a poore prifoner in his twifled giues, 
180 And with a dike threed plucks it backe againe, 
c 3 
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So louing lealous of his Itbertie. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird. 

luL Sweete^ fo would I : 

Yet I ihould kill thee with much cherifhing. 
184 Good nighty good night ! Parting js fuch fweete ibrrow. 

That I (hall fay good night, till it be morrow. [Exit. 

Rom. Sleep dwel vpon thine eyes, peace in thy bread! — 
Would I were lleepe and peace, fo fweet to reft ! 
188 Hence will I to my ghoftly Fathers cell ; 

His heipe to craue, and my deare hap to tell. [Exit. 

U. 3. Enter Frier Lawrence alone with a basket. 

Fri. L. The grey eyde mome ftniles on the frowning night, 
Checkring the Eafterne Clouds with ftreaks of light j 
And darknefle flecked like a drunkard reeles 
4 From forth daies pathway made by Tytans wheeles. 
Now, ere the fun aduance his burning eie. 
The day to cheere, and nights dancke dewe to drie, 
I muft vpfill this ofter cage of ours, 
8 With balefull weedes, and precious iuyced flowers. 
The earth, that's natures mother, is her tombe j 
What is her bur)'ing graue, that is her wombe : 
And from her wombe children of diuers kinde 

12 We fucking on her naturall bofome finde j 
Many for many verlues excellent, 
None but for fome, and yet all different. 
O, mickle is the powerfuU grace that lies 

16 In Plants, hearbes, ftones, and their true quallilies: 
For nought fo vile, that on the earth doth liue. 
But to the earth fome fpeciall good doth giue j 
Nor ought fo good, but, ftraind from that faire vfe, 

20 Reuolts from true birth, ftumbling on abufe : 
Vertue it felfe tumes vice, being mifapplied. 
And vice fometime's by adtion dignified. 
Within the infant rinde of this weake flower 

24 Poyfon hath refidence, and medicine power : 

For this, being fmelt, with that part cheares each part j 
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Being tailed, Hales all fences with the hart. 
Two fuch oppoled Kings encamp them ftill 
28 In man as well as hearbes, grace and rude will ^ 
And where the worfer is predominant, 
Full foone the Canker death eates vp that Plant. 

[Enter Romeo. 
Rom, Goodmorrow, father. 
Fri, L. Benedicite ! 

32 What early tongue fo fweete faluteth me ? — 
Young fonne, it argues a diftemper'd hed. 
So foone to bid goodmorrow to thy bed : 
Care keepes his watch in euery old mans eye, 
^6 And where care lodges, fleepe will neuer lye ; 
But where vnbrufed youth with vnlluft braine 
Doth couch his lims, there golden fleepe doth raigne : 
Therefore thy earlinefle doth me aflure 
40 Thou art vproufd with fome diftemprature ; 
Or if not fo, then here I hit it right, 
Our Roineo hath not bene in bed to night. 

Rom, That laft is true j the fweeter reft was mine. 
44 Fri. L. God pardon (in ! waft thou with Rofaline ? 
Rom. With Rofaline, my ghoftly father ? no ; 
I haue forgot that name, and that names wo. 

Ffi, L, Thats my good fon : but wher haft thou bin then ? 
4^ Rom. He tell thee, ere thou aske it me agen. 
I haue bene feafting with mine enemie; 
Where, on a fudden, one hath wounded me, 
Thats by me wounded : both our remedies 
5^ Within thy helpe and holy phificke lies : 
I beare no hatred, blefled man ; for, loe. 
My interceftion likewife fteads my foe. 

Fri. L. Be plaine, good fonne, and homely in thy drift 
5^ Ridling confeflion findes but ridling flirift. 

Rom. Then plainly know, my harts deare loue is fet 
On the faire daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, fo hers is fet on mine 3 
60 And all combind, faue what thou muft combine 
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By holy marriage : when, and where, and how. 
We met, we wooed, and made exchange of vow. 
He tell thee as we pafle^ but this I pray, 
64 That thou confent to marrie vs to day. 

Fri. L. Holy S. Frauncis / what a change is here ! 
Is Rofaline, that thou didft loue fo deare. 
So Ibone forfaken ? young mens loue then lies 
68 Not truly in their hearts, but in their eies. 
lefu Maria ! what a deale of brine 
Hath wafht thy fallow cheekes for Rofaline ! 
How much fait water throwne away in wade, 
72 To feafon loue, that of it dotli not tafte ! 

The Sun not yet thy iighes from heauen cleares^ 
Thy old grones yet ring in mine auncient eares j 
Lo, here vpon thy cheeke the flaine doth fit 
76 Of an old teare that is not wafht off yet : 

If ere thou waft thy felfe, and thefe woes thine. 
Thou and tliefe woes were all for Rofaline :• 
And art thou chang*d ? pronounce this fentence then : — 
80 Women may fall, when theres no ftrength in men. 
Rom, Thou chidft me oft for louing Rofaline. 
Fri. L. For doting, not for louing, pupill mine. 
Rom, And badft me burie loiic. 
Fri. L. Not in a graue, 

8^. To lay one in, an other out to haue. 

Rom, I pray thee, chide me not ; her I loue now. 
Doth grace for grace, and loue for loue allow j 
The other did not fo. 

Fri. L. O, (he knew well, 

88 Thy loue did reade by rote, that could not fpell. 
But come, young wauerer, come, go with me. 
In one refpedt ile thy affiftant be j 
For this alliance may fo happie proue, 
92 To tunie your houftiolds rancor lo pure loue. 

Rom, O, let vs hence; I ftand on fudden haft. 

Fri. L. Wifely and flow ; they ftumble that run faft. 

[Exeunt, 
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Enter Romeo. 

Ben. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Aler, Without his Roe, like a dried Hering : — O flefh, flefh, 

36 how art thou fifhitied ! — Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch 

flowed in : Laura, to his Lady, was [but] a kitchin wench; — 

marrie, (he had a better loue to berime her : — Dido, a dowdie ; 

Cleopatra, a Giptie ; Hellen and Hero, hildings and harlots \ 

40 Tkisbie, a grey eye or lb, but not to the purpofe. — Signior 

Romeo, Bon lour I theres a French falutation to your French 

flop, you gaue vs the counterfeit fairly laft night. 

Rom. Goodmorrow to you both. What counterfeit did 1 giue 
44 you ? 

Mer. The flip, fir, the flip j can you not conceiue ? 
Ri)m. Pardon, good Mercutlo, my bufinefle was great ; and in 
fuch a cafe as mine, a man may flraine curtefie. 
48 Mer. Thats as much as to fay, — fuch a cafe as yours conflrains 
a man to bow in the hams. 
Rom, Meaning — to curfie. 
Mer. Thou haft moft kindly hit it. 
52 Rom. A moft curtuous expofition. 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pinck of curtefie. 
Rom. Pinck for flower. 
Mer, Right. 
56 Rom. Why, then is my pump wt*ll flowerd. 

Mer. Sure wit : follow me this icaft now, till tliou haft worne 
out tliy pumpj that, when the fingle fole of it is worne, the ieaft 
may remaine, after the wearing, foly fingular. 
60 Rom. O fingle folde ieaft, folie fingular for the fingleneflTe ! 
Mer. Come betweene vs, good Benuolio, my wits faints. 
Rom. Swits and fpurs, fwits and fpurres; or ile crie a match. 
Mer. Nay, if our wits run the wildgoofe chafe, I am done ; 
64 for thou haft more ol the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, then, I 
am fure, I haue in my whole flue. Was I with you there for the 
goofe ? 

Rom. Thou waft neuer with me for any thing, when thou waft 
68 not there for the goofe. 
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J/cT. I will bite thee by the eare for that ieafl. 
Rom, NaT, good goofe, bite not. 

Jtflrr. Thj wit is a very bitter Tweeting; it is a mod ilianp fa wee. 
2 2 Rom. And b it not, then, well feru'd in to a fweete goole ? 
Aier, Ob, heres a wit of Cheuerell, that (Iretches, from an 
yoch narrow, to an ell broad ! 

Ro'P. I fbetch it out for that word ' broad ' ; which, added to 
j6 the gooie, proues thee, farre and wide, a broad goofe. 

J/ier. Why, is not this better now then groning for loue? now 

art thou (bciable, now art thou Romeo ; now art thou what thou 

art, by art as well as by nature : for this driueling loue is like a 

80 great natural!, that runs lolling vp and dowue to hide his bahle 

in a hole. 

Ben. Stop there^ flop there. 

Mer, Thou defireft me to flop in my tale againfl the haire. 
3^^ Bern. Thou wouldfl elfe haue made thy tale large. 

Mer. O, thou art deceiuM; I would haue made it fhort: for I 
was come to the whole depth of my tale, and meant, indeed, to 
occupie the argument no longer. 
88 Rom. Heeres goodly geare ! 

Enter Nurse and her man, Peter. 

Mer. k layle, a fayle ! 

Ben. Two, two ; a fhert, and a fmocke. 

Nitr. Peter! 
92 Pet. Anon? 

j!V«r. Mv fan, Peter. 

Mer. Good Peter y to hide her face; for her fans the fairer face. 

iViir. Grod ye goodmorrow. Gentlemen, 
g/j Mer. God ye goodden, faire gentlewoman. 

Nur. Is it good den ? 

Mer. Tis no lefle, I tell yec; for the bawdie hand of the dyal 
is now vpon the prick of noone. 
100 Nur. Out vpon you ! what a man are you ! 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made himfelf to mar. 

Nw. By my troth, it is well faid; 'for himfelfe to mar. 
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quoth a? — Gentlemen, can any of you tel me wher I may find 
104 the yong Romeo f 

Rom. I can tell you; but young J?om«o will be older when you 
haue found him, then he was when you fought him : I am the 
youngefl of that name, for fault of a worfe. 
108 Nur. You fay well. 

Mer, Yea, is the worft wel? very wel took, i^ith; wifely, 
wifely. 

Nur. If you be he, fir, I defire forae confidence with you. 
112 Ben. She will endite him to fome fupper. 
Mer. A baud, a baud, a baud ! So ho ! 
Rom. What hafl thou found ? 

Mer. No hare, fir ; vnlefle a hare, fir, in a lenten pie, that is 
116 fomething dale and hoare ere it be fpenL 

[//e walkes by them and smgs. 
An old hare hoare, and an old hare hoare. 

Is very good meate in lent : 
But a hare that is hore, is too much for a fcore, 
120 When it hores ere it be fpent. — 

Romeo, will you come to your fathers ? weele to dinner thither. 
Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer. Farewell, auncient I^dy; farewell. Lady, Lady, 
124 Lady. [^Exeunt Mercutio and Benuolio. 

Nur. [Marry, farewell !] — I pray you, fir, what fawcie mer- 
chant was this, that was fo full of his roperie ? 

Rom. A gentleman, Nurfe, that loues to heare himielfe talke; 
J 28 and will fpeake more in a minute, then hee will fiand too in a 
moneth. 

Nur. And a fpeake any thing againfl me. He take him downe, 
and a were lufiier then he is, and twentie fuch lacks ; and if I 
132 cannot, ile finde thofe that fhall. Scuruie knaue! I am none 
of bis fiurt gills; I am none of his skaines mates. — ^And thou mufi 
fiand by too, and fufier euery knaue to vfe me at his plea* 
fure ! 
136 Pet. I faw no man vfe you at his pleafure; if I had, my weapon 
ihuld quickly haue bin out^ I warrant you : I dare draw afibone 
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as an other man, if I fee occaiion, in a good quarel, & the law on 

my fide. 

140 Nur, Now, afore Grod, I am fo vext, that eueiy part about me 

quiaers. Skuruie knaue! — Pray you, (ir, a word: and as I told 

you, my- young Lady bid me enquire you outj what (he bid me 

fay, I will keepe to my felfe j but firft let me tell ye, if ye fhould 

144 leade her in a fooles paradife, as they fay, it were a very grofle 

kind of behauior, as they fay : for the Grentlewoman is yong; 

and therefore, if you fhould deale double with her, truly it 

were an ill thing to be offred to any Gentlewoman, and very 

148 weake dealing. 

Rom. Nurle, commend me to thy Lady and Miftreflfe. [Tell 
her] I proted — 

Nur, Grood heart ! and, 3rfaith, I wil tel her as much : Lord, 
152 Lord, (he will be a ioyfull woman. 

Rom, What wilt thou tell her, Nurfe? thou dooed not marke 
me. 

Nur, I will tell her, fir, that you do proteft j which, as I take 
156 it, is a gentlemanlike ofier. 
Rom> Bid her deuife 
Some means to come to fhrifi this afternoon ; 
And there fhe (hall at Frier Lawrence Cell 
J 60 Be fhrieued and married. Here is for thy paines. 
Nur. No, truly, fir ; not a penny. 
Rom, Gro too J I fay, you fhall. 
Nur, This afternoone, fir ? well, fhe fhall be there. 
164 Rom, And flay, good Nurfe, behinde the Abbey wall : 
Within this houre my man fhall be with thee. 
And bring thee cordes made like a tackled flayre ; 
Which to the high topgallant of my ioy 
168 Mufl be my conuoy in the fecret night. 

Farewell ; be truflie, and ile quit thy paines : 
Farewel 5 commend me to thy MiflrefTe. 

Nur, Now God in heauen blefle thee ! — Harke you, fir. 
172 Rom, What faifl thou, my deare Nurfe? 

Nur, Is your man fecret ? Did you nere here fay. 
Two may keep counfell, putting one away. 
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Rom. [I] warranl thee ; my mans as true as fteele. 
176 J^ur, Well, fir 3 my MidrefTe is the fweeteft Lady — Lord, 
Lord ! — ^when twas a litle prating thing — O, there is a Noble 
man in town, one Paris, that would faine lay knife aboord ; but 
fhe, good foule, had as leeue fee a tode, a very tode, as fee him. 
180 I anger her fometimes, and tell her that Paris b the properer 
man ; but, ile warrant you, when I fay fo, (he lookes as pale as 
any clout in the verfall world. Doth not Ro&marie and Romeo 
begin both with a letter ? 
184 Rom. I, Nurfe ; what of that ? both with an fi. 

Nur. A, mocker! thats the dogs letter j R. is for the [d<^]. — 
No ; I know it begins with fome other letter : — and fhe hath 
the pretiefl fententious of it, of you and Rofemarie, that it 
188 would do you good to heare it. 

Rom. Commend me to thy Lady. \^Exii. 

Nur. I, a thoufand times. — Peter I 

Pet. Anon? 

Nur. Before, and apace. [Exeunt, 

II. 5. Enter luliet. 

lul. The clocke (b*ooke nine when I did feud the Nurie ; 

In halfe an houre (lie promiPd to retume. 

Perchance fhe cannot meete him : — thats not fo. — 
4 Oh, (he is lame ! loues heraulds fhould be thoughts. 

Which ten times fader glides then the Suns beames, 

Driuing backe fhadowes ouer lowring hills : 

Therefore do nimble piniond doues draw loue, 
8 And therefore hath the wind fwift Cupid wings. 

Now is the Sun vpon the highmoft hill 

Of this dayes iouruey, and from nine till tweliie 

Is three long houres ; yet (he is not come. 
12 Had ilie atl'edtions, and warme youthfiill bloud. 

She would be as fwift in motion as a ball ; 

My words would bandie her to my fweete loue. 

And his to me : 
16 But old folks, many fain as they wer dead; 

Vuwieldie, flowe, heauie and pale as lead. 
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Enter Nurfe and Peter. 

O God, (he comes!— 6 hony Nurfe, what newes? 
Hail thou met with him ? feud thy man away, 
ao Nur, Peter, (lay at the gate. [Exit Peter. 

luL Now, good fweete Nurfe, — O Lord, why look*fl thou 
fad? 
Though newes be fad, yet tell them merily ; 
If good, thou (ham'll the mulicke of fweete newes 
24 By playing it to me with fo fower a face. 

Nur. I am a wearie j giue me leaue a while. 
Fie, how my bones ake ! what a launce haue I [had] ! 
luL I would thou hadft my bones, and I thy newes : 
28 Nay, come, I pray thee, fpeake ; — good, good Nurfe, fpeake. 
Nur. lefu, what hafte ! can you not day a while ? 
Do you not fee that I am out of breath ? 

lul. How art thou out of breath, when thou hall breath 
3* To (ay to me, that thou art out of breath ? 
The excufe, that thou doefl make in this delay. 
Is longer then the tale thou doed excufe. 
Is thy newes good, or bad ? anfwere to that 5 
^6 Say either, and ile flay the circumflance : 
Let me be fatisfied, id good or bad ? 

Nur. Well, you haue made a (imple choyfe ; you know not 
how to cbufe a man: Romeo/ no, not he; though his face be bet- 
40 ter then any mans, yet his leg excels all mens 3 and for a hand, 
and a fbote, and a body, though they be not to be talkt on, yet 
they are pad compare : he is not the flower of curtefie, but, ile 
warrant him, as gentle as a lamme. — Go thy wayes, wench 5 ferae 
44 God. — ^What, haue you dinde at home ? 

lul. No, no. But all this did I know before. 
What fayes he of our marriage ? what of that ? 

Nur. Lord, how my head akes ! what a head haue I ! 
48 It beates as it would fall in twentie peeces. 

My back a toiher fide, — a, my backe, my backe ! — 

Befhrewe your heart, for fending me about. 

To catch my death with iaunfing vp and downe ! 
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j2 luL Ifaitli, I am forrie that thou art not well. 

Sweete, fweete, fweete Nurfe, tell me, what {ayes my loue ? 

Nur. Your loue fayes, like an honeft gentleman, and a 
Courteous, and a kinde, and a handfome, and I warrant a 
56 vertuous, — Where is your mother ? 

luL Where is my mother ? — why, fhe is within j 
Wher fhuld (he be ? How odly thou replieft ! 
' Your loue fayes, like an honeft gentleman, — 
60 Where is your mother ? * 

Nur. O, Gods lady deare ! 

Are you fo hot ? marrie, come vp, I trow j 
Is this the poultis for my aking bones ? 
Henceforward do your meffages your felfe. 
64 Jul, Heres fuch a coyle ! — come, what faies Romeo ? 
Nur. Haue you got leaue to go to (hnft to day ? 
luL I haue. 

Nur. Then high you hence to Frier Lawrence Cell ; 
68 There flayes a husband to make you a wife : 

Now comes the wanton bloud vp in your cheekes^ 
Theile be in fcarlet ftraight at any newes. 
Hie you to Church ; I muft an other way, 
72 To fetch a Ladder, by the which your loue 

Mud climbe a birds nead foone, when it is darke 
I am the drudge, and toyle in your delight ; 
But you fhall beare the burthen foone at night. 
76 Go, ile to dinner ; hie you to the Cell. 

luL Hie to high fortune ! — honed Nurfe, farewelL 

{^Exeunt. 

n. 6. Enter Frier Lawrence and Romeo. 

Fri. L. So fmile the heauens vpon this holy a6k. 
That after houres with forrow chide vs not ! 

Rom. Amen, amen ! but come what forrow can, 
4 It cannot couuteruaile the exchange of ioy 
That one (hort minute giues me in her fight : 
Do thou but clofe our hands with holy words. 
Then loue-deuouring death do what he dare> 
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8 It is iDough I may but call her miDe. 

Fri. L, Thefe violent delights haue violent endes. 
And in their triumph die : like fier and powder. 
Which, as they kiffe, confume. The fweeteft honey 
12 Is loathfome in his owne delicioufneffe. 
And in the tafle confoundes the appetite : 
Therefore loue moderately ; long loue doth fo j 
Too fwift arriues as tardie as too ilowe. 
, [Enter luliet. 

16 Here comes the Lady : — Oh, fo light a foote 
Will nere weare out the euerlafling flint. 
A louer may beflride the goflamours 
That y deles in the wanton foramer ayre, 
ao And yet not fall j fo light is vanitie. 

luL Good euen to my ghoflly confeflbr. 
Fri L. Romeo fhall thanke thee, daughter, for vs both. 
Jul. As much to him, elfe is his thankes too much. 
24 Rom, Ah, luliet, if the meafure of thy ioy 
Be heapt like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blafon it, then fweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour ayre, and let rich mufickes tongue 
28 Vnfold the imagind happiues that both 

Receiue in either, by this deare encounter. "^ 

lul. Conceit, more rich in matter then in words. 
Brags of his fubflance, not of ornament : 
32 They are but beggers that can count their worth ; 
But my true loue is growne to fuch excefle, 
I cannot fum vp funi of halfe my wealth. 

Fri. L, Come, come with me, and we will make ihort 
^6 For, by your leaues, you (hall not (lay alone, (worke j 

Till holy Church incorporate two in one. 

[Exeunt. 

HI^ 1, Enter Mercutio, Benuolio, Page, and men, 

Ben, I pray thee, good Mercutio, lets retire ; 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad. 
And, if we meete, we (hall not fcape a brawle 3 
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4 For now, thefe hot daies, is the mad blood ftirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of thefe fellowes, that when he enters 

the confines of a Tauerne, claps me his fword vpon the table, 

and fayes, ' God fend me no need of thee ! ' and, by the opera- 

8 tion of the fecond cup, draws him on the drawer, when, indeed, 

there is no need. 

Ben, Am I like fuch a fellow ? 

Aler. Come, come, thou art as hot a lacke in thy moode, as 
12 any in Italie ; and aifoone moued to be moodie, and afibone , 
moodie to be moued. 
Ben. And what too ? 

Mer, Nay, and there were two fuch, we fhould haue none 

16 fhortly, for one would kill the other. Thou! why thou wilt 

quarell with a man that hath a haire more, inr a haire lefle, in his 

beard, then thou had : thou wilt quarell with a man for cracking 

Nuts, hauing no other reafon, but becaufe thou haft hafel eyes ; 

ao what eye, but fuch an eye, wold fpie out fuch a quarrel ? Thy 

head is as full of quarelles, as an egge is full of meate ; and yet 

thy head hath bene beaten as addle as an egge, for quarelling : 

thou hafl quareld with a man for coffing in the flreete, becaufe 

24 hee hath wakened thy dogge that hath laine adeep in the fun. 

Didfl thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new 

doublet before Eafter ? with an other, for tying his new fhooes 

with olde riband? and yet thou wilt tuter me from quarelling! 

28 Ben, And I were fo apt to quarell as thou art, any man (hould 

buy the fee-firaple of my life for an houre and a quarter. 

Aler, The fee-(imple ? 6 fimple ! 

Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others* 

Ben. By my head ! here comes the Capulels, 
32 Met, By my heel*, I care not, 

Tyh, Follow me clofe, for I will fpeake to them. — 
Gentlemen, Good den : a word with one of you. 

Mer, And but one word with one of vs? couple it with 
^6 foraething j make it a word and a blowe. 

Tib, You fhall find me apt inough to that, fir, and you wil giue 
me occafion. 
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Mer. Could you not take fome occafion without gluing r 
40 Tyh. Mercuiio, tbou conforteft with Romeo ^ — 

Mer, Confort ! what, doeft thou make vs MinflreLs ? and thou 
make Minflrels of vs, looke to hear nothing but dilcords : heeres 
my fiddlefticke ; heeres that (hall make you daunce. Zounds, 
44 confort ! 

Ben. We talke here in the publike haunt of men : 
Either withdraw vnto fome priuate place, 
Or reafon coldly of your greeuances : 
48 Or elfe depart ; here all eyes gaze on vs. 

Mer. Mens eyes were made to looke, and let them gaze ; 
I will not budge for no mans pleafure, I. 

Enter Romeo. 

Tyb, Well, peace be with you, fir : here comes my roan. 
52 Mer. But ile be hangd, fir, if he weare your liuerie : 
Marrie, go before to field, heele be your follower 3 
Your worihip, in that ienfe, may call him — man. 
Tyh. Romeo, the loue I beare thee, can afibord 
56 No better terme then this : — thou art a villaine. 

Rom. Tybalt, the reafon that I haue to loue thee. 
Doth much excufe the appertaining rage 
To fuch a greeting : — villaine am I none 5 
60 Therefore, fere well 5 I fee thou know' ft me not. 
Tyb. Boy, this (hall not excufe the iniuries 
That thou haft done me ; therefore turne and draw. 
Rom. I do proteft, I neuer iniur'd thee ; 
64 But loue thee better then thou canft deuife 
Till thou ftialt know the reafon of my loue : 
And fo, good Captilet, — which name I tender 
As dearely as mine owne, — be fitisfied. 
68 Mer. O calme, difhonourable, vile fubmilfion ! 

Allafloccata carries it away. [^Drtuas. 

Tlhalt, you ratcatcher, will you waike ? 
Tib, What wouldft thou haue with me ? 
72 Mer. Good King of Cats, nothing but one of your nine Hues, 
that I meaue to make bold withall, and, as you ftiall vfe mee 
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hereafter, drie beate the reft of the eight. Will you plucke yotir 
fword out of his pilcher by the eares ? make hafte, leaft mine be 
76 about your eares ere it be out. 

Tib, I am for you. [^Drawing, 

Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy Rapier vp. 
Mer. Come, fir, your Paftado. [Theyjight. 

80 Rom, Draw, Benuolio ; beate dowue their weapom : — 
Gentlemen, for ftiame forbeare this outrage ! — 
Tihalt, — Mercutio, — the Prince exprefly hath 
Forbid this bandying in Verona ftreetes :— 
84 Hold, Tybalt/ good Mercutio/ 

[Tibalt vnder Romeos arme tkri^fts Mercutio in. 
and fly es with his followers. 
Mer, I am hurt j — 

A plague a both [your] houfes ! — I am fped : — 
Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 

Ben. What, art thou hurt ? 

Mer, I, I, a fcratch, a fcratch j marrie, tis inough. — 
88 Where is my Page ? — ^go, villaine, fetch a Surgion. 

[ExU Page. 
Rom, Courage, man -, the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer, No, tis not fo deepe as a well, nor fo wide as a Church 
doore ; but tis inough, twill feme : nske for me to morrow, and 
92 you ftiall finde me a graue man. I am peppered, I warrant, 
for this world : — a plague a boih your houfes ! — founds, a dog, 
a rat, a moufe, a cat, to fcratch a man to death ! a braggart, a 
rogue, a villaine, that fights by the book of arithmatick ! — Why, 
96 the deule, came you betweene vs ? I was hurt vnder your arme. 
Rom, I thought all for the beft. 
Mer. Helpe me into fome houfe, Benuolio, 
Or I ftiall faint. — A plague a both your houfes ! 
100 They haue made wormes meate of me : 
I haue it, and foundly too : — ^your houfes! 

[Exeunt Mercutio and Benuolio. 
Rom, This Gentleman, the Princes neare alie. 
My very friend, hath got this mortall hurt 
104 In my behalfcj my reputation ftaind 
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With Tybalts flaunder, — Tybalt, that an houre 
Hath bene my Cozen : — O fweete luliet. 
Thy bewtie hath made me efFeminate, 
108 And in my temper foflned valours fteele. 

Re-enier Benuolio. 

Befu O Romeo, Romeo, braue Mercutio *s dead & 
That gallant fpirit hath afpir*d the Clowdes, 
Which too vntimely here did fcome the earth. 
1 1 2 Rom, This dayes blacke fate on mo daies doth depend ; 
This but begins the wo^ others mud end. 

{Re-enter Tybalt. 
Ben, Here comes the furious Tybalt backe againe. 
Rom, Aliue, in triumph ! and Mercutio flaine ! 
116 Away to heauen, refpe^iue lenitie. 

And fier-eyed furie be my condudt now !— 
Now, Tybalt, take the ' villaine ' backe againe. 
That late thou gau*ft me; for Mercutios foule 
120 Is but a little way aboue our heads, 

Stajring for thine to keepe him companie : 
Either thou, or I, or both, mud go with him. 

Tyb, Thou, wretched boy, that didft confort him here, 
124 Shalt with him hence. 

Rom, This (hall determine that. 

[They Fight. Tibalt/a//«. 
Ben, Romeo, SLvray, be gone ! 
The Citizens are vp, and Tybalt flaine : — 
Stand not amazed : — the Prince wil doome thee death, 
128 If thou art taken : — whence ! — be gone ! — away ! 
R<nn, O ! I am fortunes foole ! 
Ben, Why doft thou (lay ? 

[£jri/ Romeo. 
Enter Citizens, 

I Cit, Which way ran he that kild Mercutio 9 
Tybalt, that mutherer, which way ran he ? 
132 Ben, There lies that Tybalt, 

c 4 
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I Cil, Vp, fir, go with mcj 

I charge thee in the Princes name, obey. 

Enter Prince, olde Mountague, Capulet, 
their wiues, and all. 

Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 
Ben. O Noble Prince, 1 can difcouer all 
136 The vnluckie mannage of this fatall brail : 

There lies the man, flaine by young Romeo, 

That flew thy kinfman, braue Mercutio. 

Lady C. Tybalt, my Cozin ! O my brothers child ! — 
140 O Prince ! O husband ! O, the bloud is fpild 

Of my deare kinfman ! — Prince, as thou art true. 

For bloud of ours, {head bloud of Mountague. — 

O Cozin, Cozin ! 
144 Prin. Benuolio, who began this bloudie fray ? 

Ben. Tybalt, here flain, whom Romeos hand did flay; 

Romeo that Ipoke him &ire, bid him bethinke 

How nice the quarell was, and vrgd withall 
148 Your high difpleafure : — all this — ^vttered 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow'd,— 

Could not take truce with the vnruly fpleene 

Of Tybalt deafe to peace, but that he tilts 
Ij2 With piercing fleele at bold Mercutios breaflj 

Who, all as hot, tumes deadly poynt to poynt. 

And, with a Martiall fcorne, with one hand beates 

Cold death afide, and with the other fends 
156 It backe to Tybalt ^ whofe dexteritie 

Retorts it : Romeo he cries aloud, 

' Hold, friends ! friends, part ! ' and, fwifter then his tongue. 

His agile arme beates downe their fatall poynts, 
160 And twixt them rufhesj vnderneath whofe arme 

An enuious thrufl from Tybalt hit the life 

Of flout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 

But by and by comes backe to Romeo, 
164 Who had but newly entertaind reuenge. 

And toote they go like lightning : for, ere I 
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Could draw to part them, was ftout Tybalt flaine 5 

And, as he fell, did Romeo turne and flie : 
168 This is the truth, or let Benuolio die. 

Lady C. He is a kinfman to the Mountague, 

Afre6tion makes him falfe, he fpeakes not true : 

Some twentie of them fought in this blacke ftrife, 
272 And all thofe twentie could but kill one life. 

I beg for luftice, which thou. Prince, muft giue ; 

Romeo flew Tybalt, Romeo muft not line. 
Prin. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercutio ; 
I j6 Who now the price of his deare bloud doth owe ? 

Mount, Not Romeo, Prince, he was Mercutios friend ; 

His fault concludes but what the law fliould end. 

The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. And for that offence, 

180 Immediately we do exile him hence : 

I haue an interefl in your hates proceeding. 

My bloud for your rude brawles doth lie a bleeding ; 

But ile amerce you with fo flrong a line, 
184 That you fliall all repent the lofle of mine : 

I will be deafe to pleading and excufes ; 

Nor teares, nor prayers, fliall purchafe out abufes. 

Therefore vfe none : let Romeo hence in haft, 
188 Elfe, when he's found, that houre is his laft. 

Beare hence this body, and attend our will : 

Mercie but murders, pardoning thofe that kill. 



[Exeunt. 



III.2. Enter Juliet alone. 

Gallop apace, you fierie footed fteedes. 
Towards Phoebus lodging : fuch a wagoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weft, 

4 And bring in clow die night immediately. — 
Spread thy clofe curtaine, loue-performing night. 
That runnawayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 
Leape to thefe armes, vntalkt of and vnfeene. — 

8 Louers can fee to do their amorous rights. 
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By their owne bewties -, or, if loue be blind. 

It beft agrees with night. — Come, duill night. 

Thou fober futed matron, all in blacke, 
22 And leame me how to loofe a winning match, 

Plaide for a paire of (lainlefTe maydenhoods : 

Hood my vnmand bloud bayting in my cheekes. 

With thy blacke mantle -, till (Irange loue, grown bold« 
x6 Thinke true loue aded, (imple modedie. 

Come, night ! — Come, Romeo / come, thoa day in night ! 

For thou wilt lie vpon the winges of night 

Whiter then new fnow on a Rauens backe. — 
20 Come, gentle night 3 come, louing, black browd night, 

Giue me my Romeo ; and, when he ihall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little ilarres. 

And he will make the face of heanen fo fine, 
24 That all the world will be in loue with night. 

And pay no worihip to the garifh Sun. — 

O, I haue bought the manfion of a lone. 

But not poffeil it ; and though I am fold, 
28 Not yet enioyd : fo tedious is thb day. 

As is the night before fome fefliuall 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes 

And may not weare them. O, here comes my Narfe, 
3^ And (he brings newes; and euery tongue, that fpeaks 

But Romeos name, fpeakes heauenly eloquence. — 

Enter Nurfe, with cords. 

Now, Nurfe, what newes ? what, haft thou there the cords 
That Romeo bid thee fetch ? 

Nur. I, I, the cords. 

[Throws them down. 
^6 luL Ay me ! what news ? why doft thou wring thy hands ? 
Nur, A, weiaday ! hees dead, hees dead, hees dead ! 
We are vndone. Lady, we are vndone ! — 
Alack the day ! — hees gone, hees kild, hees dead ! 
40 luL Can heauen be fo enuious ? 

Nur. Romeo can. 
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luft oppofite to what thou iuftly feem*ft, 

A damned faint, an honourable villaine ! — 
80 O nature ! what hadfl thou to do in hell. 

When thou didft bower the fpirit of a fiend 

In mortall paradife of fuch fweete flefti ? — 

Was euer booke containing fuch vile matter 
84 So fairely bound ? — 6, that deceit fhould dwell 

In fuch a gorgious Pallace ! 

Nur. Theres no truA, 

No faith^ no honedie in men -, all naught. 

All periurde, all dilTemblers, all forfwome. — 
88 Ah^ wheres my man ? giue me fome Aqua-vitae : — 

Thefe griefs, thefe woes, thefe forrows make me old. 

Shame come to Romeo / 
Jul. Bliflerd be thy tongue 

For fuch a wifh ! he was not borne to (ha roe : 
92 Vpon his brow ihame is aiham*d to fit ; 

For tis a throane where honour may be crownd 

Sole Monarch of the vniuerfal earth. 

O, what a bead was I to chide at him ! 
96 Nur, Wil you fpeak wel of him that kild your cozin ' 
////. Shall I fpeake ill of him that is my husband ? 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue ihal fmooth thy name. 

When I, thy three houres wife, haue mangled it ? — 
100 But wherefore, villaine, didft thou kill my Cozin ? 

That villaine Cozin would haue kild my husband : 

Backe, foolilh teares, backe to your natiue fpring; 

Your tributarie drops belong to woe, 
104 Which you, miftaking, offer vp to ioy. 

My husband lines, that Tyhalt would haue Haine^ 

And Tybalts dead, that would haue ilain my husband : 

All this is comfort ; wherefore wtepe I then ? 
108 Some word there was, worfer then Tybalts death. 

That murdrt* d me : I would forget it faine ; 

But, oh ! it prefles to my memorie. 

Like damned guilt ie deeds to finners mindes : 
112' Tybalt is dead, and Romeo baniftied ; ' 
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That ' banifhed/ that one word ' banifhed/ 

Hath flaine ten thoufand Tybalts, Tybalts death 

Was woe inough, if it had ended there : 
116 Or, if fower woe delights in fellowfhip 

And needly will be ranckt with other griefes. 

Why followed not, when fhe faid ' Tybalts dead/ 

Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
120 Which niodeme lamentation might haue mou'd? 

But, with a reareward following Tybalts death, 

' Romeo is baniihed,* to fpeake that word. 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, luliet, 
1*4 All flaine, all dead : — ' Romeo is banifhed,* — 

There is no end, no limit, meafure, bound. 

In that words death ; no words can that woe found. — 

Where is my father, and my mother, Nurfe ? 
128 Nur, Weeping and way ling ouer Tybalts coarfe: 

Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

lul. Wafh they his wounds with teares : mine fhall be 

When theirs are drie, for Romeos banifhment. (fpent, 

132 Take vp thofe cordes : — poore ropes, you are beguilde. 

Both you and I ; for Romeo is exilde : 

He made you for a highway to my bed -, 

But I, a maide, die maiden widowed. 
136 Come, cordes; come, Nurfe; ile to my wedding bed; 

And death, not Romeo, take my maiden head ! 
Nur, Hie to your chamber : Ile iinde Romeo 

To comfort you : — I wot well where he is. 
140 Harke ye, your Romeo will be here at night j 

He to him ; he is hid at Lawrence Cell. 

lul, O find him ! giue this ring to my true Knight, 

And bid him come to take his lafl farewell. 

[Exeunt, 
III.3. Enter Frier Lawrence and Romeo. 

Fri, L. Romeo, come forth ; come forth, thou fearefull man ; 
Aifii^on is enamourd of thy parts. 
And thou art wedded to calamitie. 
4 Rom. Father, what newes ? what is the Princes doome ? 
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What forrow craues acquaintance at my hand. 

That I yet know not ? 

Fri. L. Too funtliar 

Is my deare fonne with fuch fowre companie : 
8 I bring thee tidings of the Princes doome. 

Rom, What lefTe then doomesday is the Princes doome ? 
Fri, L, A gentler iudgemeut vanifht from his lips. 

Not bodies deaths but bodies banifhment. 
12 Rom, Ha! banifhment? be mercifully fay ' death * ; 

For exile hath more terror in his looke. 

Much more, then death : do not fay ' banifhment.* 
Fri, L, Here from Verona art thou banifhed : 
16 Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom, There is no world without Verona walls. 

But purgatorie, torture, hell it felfe. 

Hence banifhed is banifht from the world, 
*o And worlds exile is death : — then ' banifhed,* 

Is death miflermd : calling death ' banifhed,' 

Thou cut ft my head off with a golden axe. 

And fmil'ft vpon the ftrok*e that murders me. 
24 Fri, L, O deadly iin ! 6 rude vnthankfrilnes ! 

Thy fault our law calls death 3 but the kind Prince, 

Taking thy part, hath rulht aiide the law. 

And turnd that blacke word death to banifhment : 
28 This is deare mercie, and thou feeft it not. 

Rom. Tis torture, and not mercie : heauen is here. 

Where luliet lines j and euery cat, and dog. 

And litle moufe, euery vnworthy thing, 
32 Line here in heauen, and may looke on her. 

But Romeo may not. — More validitie. 

More honourable ftate, more courtfhip lines 

In carrion flies, then Romeo : they may feaze 
^6 On the white wonder of deare Juliets hand. 

And fteale immortal! blefiing from her lips 3— 

Who, euen in pure and veftall modeftie. 

Still bluili, as thinking their owne kiffes fin 5 — 
40 But Romeo may not -, he is banifhed : 
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This may flyes do^ when I from this mud flie ; 
They are freemen^ but I am banifhed : 
And fay* (I thou yet^ that exile is not death ? 
44 Hadfl thou no poyfon mixt^ no fharpe ground knife. 
No fudden meane of death, though nere fo meane. 
But ' banifhed ' to kill me ?— ' Banifhed ' ? 
O Frier, the damned vfe that word in helj ; 
48 Howling attends it : how hafl thou the heart. 
Being a Diuine, a ghoflly Confeffor, 
A fin abfoluer, and my firiend profeft. 
To mangle me with that word ' banifhed * ? 
32 Fri. L. Thou fond mad man, heare me a little fpeake. 
Rom, O, thou wilt fpeake againe of banifhment. 
Fri, L, He giue thee armour to keepe off that word ; 
Aduerfities fweete milke, Philofophie, 
56 To comfort thee, though thou art banifhed. 

Rom, Yet ' banifhed * ? — ^hang vp philofophie ! 
Vnleffe Philofophie can make a Juliet, 
Difplant a towne, reuerfe a Princes doome, 
60 It helpes not, it preuailes not : talke no more. 

Fri, L. O, then I fee, that mad men haue no eares. 
Rom. How fhould they, when that wife men haue no eyes ? 
Fri, L. Let me difpute with thee of thy eflate. 
64 Rom, Thou canfl not fpeak of that thou dofl not feele : 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy loue. 
An houre but married, Tybalt murdered 
Doting like me, and like me banifhed, 
68 Then mightfl thou fpeake, then mightfl thou teare thy hayre. 
And fall vpon the ground, as I do now. 
Taking the meafure of an vnmade graue. 

{^Knocking within, 
Fri, L. Anfe ; one knocks, good Romeo, hide thy felfe. 
72 Rom. Not 1$ vnleffe the breath of hartficke grones, 
Myfl-like, infold me fix)m the fearch of eyes. 

[^Knocking, 
Fri. L. Hark, how they knock! — ^Whofe there? — Romeo, 
arife j 
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Thou wilt be taken. — Stay a while ! — Stand vp 3 

[Knociuig, 
76 Run to my ihidie. — By and by ! — Gods will ! 
What fimplenes is this ! — I come, I come ! 

[^Knocldng, 
Who knocks fo hard ? whence come you ? whats your will ? 
}^ur, [^/Ain.] Let me come in, and you ihal know my 
errant; 
80 I come from Lady luliet, 

Fri, L, Welcome then; 

Enter Nurfe, 

Nur. O holy Frier, O, tell me, holy Frier, 
Where is my Ladyes Lord ? wheres Romeo ? 

Fri. L. There on the ground, with his owne teares made 
drunke. 
84 Nur, O, he is euen in my miftrefle cafe, 
luft in her cafe ! O wofull fimpathy ! 
Pitious prediccament ! euen fo lies (he, 
Blubbring and weeping, weeping and blubbring.—- - 
88 Stand vp, (land vp ; (land, and you be a man : 
For luliets fake, for her fake, rife and ftand 3 
Why fhould you fall into fo deepe an O ? 
Rom. Nurfe! 
92 Nur. Ah iir ! ah fir ! — [Well,] deaths the end of alL 
Rom, Spak'ft thou of Juliet ? how is it with her? 
Doth not ihe thinke me an old murtherer. 
Now I haue fiaind the childhood of our ioy 
96 With bloud remould but little from her owne? 

Where is (he ? and how doth ihe ? and what fayes • 
My conceald Lady to our canceld loue ? 

Nur. Oh, (he fayes nothing, fir, but weeps and weeps; 
100 And now falls on her bed ; and then darts vp,, 
And Tybalt calls ; and then on Romeo cries. 
And then downe falls againe. 

Rom. As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly leuell of a g^un. 
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104 £)id murther her; as that names curfed hand 

Murderd her kinfman. — Oh, tell me. Frier, tell me. 

In what vile part of this Anatomie 

Doth my name lodge ? Tell me, that I may facke 
108 The hatefull maniion. [Draufing Jus f word. 

Fru L, Hold thy defperate hand : 

Art thou a man ? thy forme cries out thou art : 

Thy teares are womanifh ; thy wild ads denote 

The vnreafonahle furie of a beail : 
'^^ Vnfeemely woman, in a ieeming man ! 

And ilbefeeming bead, in feeming both ! 

Thou had amaz*d me. By my holy order, 

I thought thy difpoiition better temperd. 
n6 Haft thou flaine Tybalt 9 wilt thou (ley thy felfe r 

And fley thy Lady, that in thy life lines. 

By doing damned hate vpon thy felfe ? 

Why rayFft thou on thy birth, the heauen, and earth ? 
120 Since birth, and heauen, and earth, all three do meet 

In thee at once, which thou at once wouldft loofe. 

Fie, fie ! thou fham*ft thy fhape, thy loue, thy wit 5 

Which, like a Vfurer, aboundft in all, 
124 And vfeft none in that true vfe indeed 

Which ihould bedecke thy ihape, thy loue, thy wit : 

Thy Noble fhape is but a forme of waxe, 

Digreffing firom the valour of a man ) 
128 Thy deare loue fworne, but hollow periurie. 

Killing that loue which thou haft vowd to cherifli ; 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and loue, 

Mifhapen in the condud of them both, 
13^ Like powder in a skillefle fouldiers fiaske. 

Is fet a fier by thine owne ignorance. 

And thou difmerabred with thine owne defence. 

What, rowfe thee, man ! thy luliet is aliue, 
136 For whofe deare fake thou waft but lately dead ; 

There art thou happie : Tybalt would kill thee. 

But thou fleweft Tibalt ; there art thou happie : 

The law, that threatned death, becomes thy friend. 
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X40 And turaes it to exile ^ there art thou happie ^ 
A packe of bleifings light vpon thy backe } 
Happines courts thee in her bed array j 
But, like a mifbehau'd and fuUen wench, 
144 Thou poutd vpon thy fortune and thy loue. 
Take heede, take heede, for fuch die roiferable. 
Go, get thee to thy loue, as was decreed, 
Afcend her chamber, hence and comfort her : 
148 But looke thou (lay not till the watch be fet. 
For then thou canft not pafle to Mantua ; 
Where thou ihalt line till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
15^ Beg pardon of the Prince, and call thee backe 
With twende hundred thoufand times more ioy 
Then thou wentft forth in lamentation. — 
Go before, Nurfe : commend me to thy Lady; 
^5^ And bid her haden all the houfe to bed. 
Which heauie forrow makes them apt vnto : 
Romeo is comming. 

Nur. O Lord, I could haue (laid here all the night, 
160 To heare good counfell : oh, what learning is ! — 
My Lord, ile tell my Lady you will come. 

Rom. Do fo, and bid my fweete prepare to chide. 
Nur, Here, fir, a'Ring (he bid me giue you, fir : 
164 Hie you, make had, for it growes very late. [fin/. 

Rom, How well my comfort is reuiu*d by this. 
Fri, L, Go hence : goodnight j & here dands al your date : — 
Either be gone before the watch be (et, 
168 Or by the breake of day difguis*d from hence : 
Soioume in Mantua; ile find out your man. 
And he (hall fignifie, fh>m time to time, 
Euery good hap to you, that chaunces here : 
172 Giue me thy hand; tis late: farewell; goodnight. 
Rom. But that a ioy pad ioy calls out on me. 
It were a griefe, fo briefe to part with thee : 
Farewell. [Exeunt* 
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III.4. Enter old Capulet^ his wife, and Paris. 

Cap. Things haue falne out, fir, fo vnluckil^. 
That we haue had no time to rooue our daughter : 
Looke you, fhe lou*d her kinfman Tybalt dearely, 
4 And fo did I. — ^Well, we were borne to die. — 
Tis very late 5 fheele not come downe to night : 
I promiie you, but for your companie, 
I would haue bene a bed an houre ago. 
8 Par. Thefe times of wo affoord no times to wooe : 
Madam, goodnight : commend me to your daughter. 

Lady C. I will, and know her mind early to morrow ; 
To night fhecs mew'd vp to her heauines. 
12 Cap. Sir Paris, 1 will make a defperate tender 
Of my childes loue : I thinke fhe will be rulde 
In all refpeds by me ; nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 
i^ Acquaint her here of my fonne Paris loue; 

And bid her, marke you me, on wendfday next — 
But, foft 3 what day is this ? 

Par, Monday, my Lord. 

Cap. Monday — ha — ha — ^Well, wendfday is too foone 5 
ao A thurfday let it be : — a thurfday, tell her. 
She fhall be married to this noble Earle : — 
Will you be ready ? do you like this hafle ? 
Weele keepe no great ado ; — a fnend, or two : — 
24 For, harke you, Tybalt being flaine fo late. 
It may -be thought we held him carelefly. 
Being our kinfman, if we reuell much : 
Therefore weele haue fome halfe a doozen friends, 
a8 And there an end. But what fay you to Thurfday ? 

Par. My Lord, I would that thurfday were to morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone : — a Thurfday be it then : — 
Go you to luliet, ere you go to bed, 
3* Prepare her, wife, againfl this wedding day. — 
Farewell, my Lord. — Light to my chamber, ho ' 
Afore mee, if is fo very, [very] late. 
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That wee may call it early by and by : 
3^ Goodnight. [Exeunt. 

in. 5. Enter Romeo and luliet aloft, 

Jul, Wilt thou be gone ? It is not yet neare day : 

It was the Nightingale^ and not the Larke, 

That pierft the fearefiill hollow of thine eare ; 
4 Nightly (he fings on yond Pomgranet tree : 

fieleeue me> loue, it was the Nightingale. 

Rom, It was the Larke, the herauld of the mome. 

No Nightingale : looke, loue, what enuious ftreakes 
8 Do lace the feuering cloudes in yonder £a(l : 

Nights candles are burnt out, and iocand day 

Stands tipto on the my (lie Mountaine tops : 

I mud be gone and Hue, or flay and die. 
12 luL Yond light is not daylight, I know it, I : 

It is fome Meteor that the Sun exhales. 

To be to thee this night a Torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
16 Therefore (lay yet, thou needft not to be gone. 
Rom, Let me be tane, let me be put to death ; 

I am content, fo thou wilt haue it fo. 

He fay yon gray is not the mornings eye, 
ao Tis but the pale reflex of Cinthias brow j 

Nor that is not the Larke, whofe noates do beate 

The vaultie heauen fo high aboue our heads : 

I haue more care to (lay, then will to go : — 
^4 Come, death, and welcome ! luliet wills it fo. — 

How id, my foule ? lets talke : it is not day. 
luL It is, it is : hie hence, be gone, away ! 

It is the Larke that fings fo out of tune, 
28 Straining harih Difcords, and vnpleafing Sharpes. 

Some fay, the Larke makes fweete Diuifion ; 

This doth not fo, for (he diuideth vs : 

Some fay, the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes j 
32 O, now I would they had changd voyces too ! 

Since arme from arme that voyce doth vs afiray. 
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Hunting thee hence, with Huntfup to the daj. 
O, now be gone ; more light and light it growes. 
3^ Rom, More light and light, more darke and darke our woes. 

Enter Nurfe, 
Nur. Madam ! 

luL Nurfe? 

Nur, Your Ladj Mother 's cumming to your chamber : 

4^ The day is broke ; be wary, looke about. [£ri/. 

Jul. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 

Rom. Farewell, farewell ! one kifle, and lie defcend. 

[He goeth doume, 

Jul, Art thou gone fo ? loue ! Lord ! ay, husband ! friend ! 

44 I mud heare from thee euery day in the houre. 

For in an hower there are many dayes : 

[Minutes are dayes ; fo will I number them :] 

O, by this count I fhall be much in yeares, 

4^ Ere I againe behold my Romeo / 

Rom. Farewell! 

I will omit no opportunitie • 

That may conuey my greetings, loue, to thee. 

5^ luL O, thinkft thou we fhall euer meete againe? 

Rom. I doubt it not -, and all thefe woes fhall feme 

For fweete difcourfes in our times to come. 

Jul. O God ! I haue an ill diuining foule : 

5^ Me thinkes I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottome of a torn be : 

Either my eye-fight failes, or thou lookfl pale. 

Rom. And trufl me, loue, in my eye fo do you : 

60 Drie forrow drinkes our bloud. Adue, adue ! [Exit. 

lul. O Fortune, Fortune ! all men call thee fickle : 

If thou art fickle, what dofl thou with him 

That is renowmd for faith ? be fickle. Fortune 5 

64 For then, I hope, thou wilt not keepe him long. 

But fend him backe. [She goeth downefrom the window. 

Lady C. [JVithin'] Ho, daughter ! are you vp ? 

lul. Who ifl that calls ? It is my Lady mother. 

Is fhe not downe fo late, or vp fo early ? 
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68 What vnaccuflomd caufe procures her hither ? 

Enter Lady Capulei. 

Lady C. Why, how now, luUei ? 

Jul. Madam, I am not well. 

Lady C. Euerraore weeping for your Cozens death ? 
What, wilt thou wafh him from his graue with teares ? 
72 And if thou couldfl, thou couldft not make him liue ; 
Therfore haue done : fome griefe ihews much of loue ; 
But much of greefe ihewes dill fome want of wit. 
Jul, Yet let me weepe for fuch a feeling lofle. 
7^ Lady C, So fhall you feele the lofle, hut not the firiend 
Which you weepe for. 

lul. Feeling fo the loile, 

I cannot chufe but euer weepe the friend. 

Lady C. Wei, gyrle, thou weepfl not fo much for his death, 
80 As that the villaine lines which daughterd him. 
Jul, What villaine. Madam ? 

Lady C. That fame villaine, Romeo, 

lul, Villaine and he be many miles afunder. — 
God pardon [him !] — 1 do, with all my heart j — 
B4 And yet no man, like he, doth greeue my heart. 

Lady C. That is becaufe the Traytor murderer lines. 
lul. I, Madam, from the reach of thefe my hands : 
Would none but I might venge my Cozens death ! 
88 Lady C» We will haue vengeance for it, feare thou not : 
Then weepe no more. He fend to one in Mantua, — 
Where that fame bannifht runnagate doth liue, — 
Shall giue him fuch an vnaccuflomd dram, 
92 That he fhall foone keepe Tybalt companie : 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be fatisiied. 
lul. Indeed, I neuer fliall be fatisfied 
With Romeo, — till I behold him — dead — 
96 Is my poore heart, — ^fo for a kinfman vext. 
Madam, if you could fii^d out but a man 
To beare a poyfon, I would temper it. 
That Romeo fhould, vpon receit thereof. 
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100 Soone ileepe in quiet. O, )iow my heart abhors 

To heare him namde, — and cannot come to him, — 

To wreake the loue I bore my Cozen [Tybalt] 

Vpon his body that hath (laughterd him ! 
104 Lady C. Fmd thou the means, and He find fuch a man. 

But now ile tell thee ioyfull tidings, Gyrle. 

lul. And ioy comes well in fuch a needie time : 

What are they, [I] befeech your Ladyfhip ? 
108 Lady C. Well, well, thou haft a carefuU father, child; 

One who, to put thee fix)m thy heauines. 

Hath forted out a fudden day of ioy, 

That thou expeds not, nor I lookt not for. 
112 luL Madam, in happie time, what day is that ? 

Lady C. Marrie, my child, early next Thurfday mome. 

The gallant, youug, and Noble Gentleman, 

The Countie Paris, at Saint Peters Church, 
116 Shall happily make thee there a ioyfull Bride. 

luL Now, by Saint Peters Church, and Peter too. 

He fhall not make me there a ioyfull Bride. 

I wonder at this hafte ; that I muft wed 
120 Ere he that fhould be husband comes to wooe. 

I pray you, tell my Lord and father. Madam, 

I will not marrie yet 3 and, when I do, I fweare 

It fhall be Romeo, — whom you know I hate, — 
1*4 Rather then Paris. Thefe are newes indeed ! 

Lady C. Here comes your father -, tell him fo your felfe. 

And fee how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter Capulet and Nurfe. 

Cap. When the Sun fets, the ayre doth drifle deaw 5 
128 But for the Sunfet of my brothers foune. 
It rains downright. — 

How now! a Conduit, girle? what, ftill in tears? 
Euermore fhowring ? In one litle body 
132 Thou counterfaits a Barke, a Sea, a Wind : 
For ftill thy eyes, which I may call the fea. 
Do ebbe and fiowe with teares -, the Barke thy body is, 
c S 
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Sayl'mg in this fait flond^ the windes, thy figl^sj 
13^ Who, — raging with thy teares, and they with them, — 

Without a fudden calroe, will ouerfet 

Thy tempeft tofled body. — How now, wife ? 

Haue you deliuer*d to her our decree? 
140 Lady C. I, fir ; but fhe will none, (he giues you tha&kes. — 

I would the foole were married to her graue ! 

Cap, Soft ! take me with you, take me with you, wife. 

How ! will {he none ? doth fhe not giue vs thanks ? 
144 Is ihe not proud ? doth fhe not count her blefl, 

Vnworthy as (he is, that we haue wrought 

So worthy a Gentleman to be her Bride [groom] ? 

lul. Not proud, you haue -, but thankful, that you haae : 
148 Proud can I neuer be of what I hate 3 

But thankful! euen for hate, that is meant lone. 

Cap. How now ! how now ! chopt lodgick ! what is this ? 

' Proud,* and * I thanke you,* and ' I thanke you not * j 
152 And yet ' not proud * : miftrefle minion, you, 

Thanke me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 

But fettle your fine loynts gainfi Thurfday next. 

To go with Paris to Saint Peters Church, 
156 Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, you greene ficknefle carrion ! out, you baggage ! 

You tallow face ! 

Lady C. Fie, fie ! what, are you mad ? 

Jul. Good Father, I befeech you on my knees, 
160 Heare me with patience but to fpeake a word. 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! difobedient wretch ! 

I tell thee what : — get thee to Church a Thurfday, 

Or neuer after looke me in the face : 
164 Speake not, replie not, do not anfwere me; 

My fingers itch, — Wife, we fcarce thought vs bleft. 

That God had lent vs but this onely child^ 5 

But now I fee this one is one too much, 
1 68 And that we haue a curfe in hauing her : 

Out on her, hilding ! 

Nur, God in heauen blefle her ! — 
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You are to blame, my Lord, to rate her fo. 

Cap, And why, my Lady wifdome ? hold your tongue, 
17* Good Prudence 3 fmatter with your goflips, go. 
Nur, I fpeake no treafon. 
Cap, O, Godigeden. 

Nur. May not one fpeake [t ye] ? 

Cap, Peace, you mumbling foole ! 

Vtter your grauitie ore a Goftiips bowle 5 
176 For here we need it not. 

Lady C. You are too hot. 

Cap, Gods bread ! it makes me mad : 

[Day-time, night-tide, waking or sleeping houre. 
At home, abroad, alone, in companie, 
180 Working or playing,] ftill my care hath bene 
To haue her matcht : and hauing now prouided 
A Gentleman of noble parentage. 
Of faire demeanes, youthfiill, and nobly trainde, 
184 Stuft, as they fay, with honourable parts, 

Proportiond as ones thought would wifh a man, — 
And then to haue a wretched puling foole, 
A whining mammet, in her fortunes tender, 
188 To anfwere — ' He not wed, — I cannot loue, — 
I am too young, — I pray you, pardon me * 5 — 
But, and you will not wed, ile ' pardon ' you : 
Graze where you will, you fhall not houfe with me : 
192 Looke too*t, thinke on*t, I do not vfe to ieft. 
Thurfday is nearej lay hand on hart, aduife : 
And you be mine, ile giue you to my friend ; 
And you be not, hang, beg, llarue, dye in the llreets, 
15^ For, by my foule, ile nere acknowledge thee. 
Nor what is mine fhall neuer do thee good : 
Truft too*t, bethinke you j ile not be forfworne. [Eait, 

luL Is there no pittie fitting in the cloudes, 
200 That fees into the bottome of my greefe ? 
O, fweet my Mother, cafl me not away ! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a weeke 5 
Or, if you do not, make the Bridall bed 
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204 In that dim Monument where Tibali lies. 

Ladi/ C. Talke not to me, for ile not fpeake a word : 
Do as thou wilt, for I haue done with thee. [JEri/. 

Jul. O God ! — 6 Nurfe, how (hall this be preuented ? 
208 My husband is on earth, my faith in heauen ; 
How fliall that faith returne againe to earth, 
Vnlefle that husband fend it me from heauen 
By leaning earth ? — comfort me, counfaile me. — 
212 Alack, alack, that heauen fhould pradife firatageais 
Vpon fo foft a fubied as my felfe ! — 
What fayft thou ? haft thou not a word of ioy ? 
Some comfort, Nurfe. 

Nur. Faith, here it is : Romeo 

216 Is banifhed, and all the world to nothing. 

That he dares nere come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs muft be by ftealth. 
Then, iince the cafe fo ftands as now it doth, 
220 I thinke it beft you married with the Countie. 
O, hees a louely Gentleman ! 
Romeos a difhclout to him : an Eagle, Madam, 
Hath not fo greene, fo quick, fo faire an eye, 
224 As Paris hath. Beflirow my very hart, 

I thinke you are happie in this fecond match. 
For it excels your firft : or if it did not. 
Your firft is dead ^ or twere as good he were, 
228 As lining here, and you no vfe of him. 
luL Speakeft thou from thy heart ? 
Nur, And from my foule too 3 elfe beflirew them both. 
luL Amen ! 
232 Nur. [To] what? 

Jul, Well, thou haft comforted me maruellous much. 
Go in, and tell my Lady I am gone, 
Hauing difpleafd my father, to Laurence Cell, 
236 To make confefsion, and to be abfolu'd. 

Nur, Marrie, I will ; and this is wifely done. lExit. 

Jul. Auncient damnation ! 6 raoft wicked fiend ! 
Is it more fin — to wifti me thus forfworue. 
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240 Or to difpraife my Lord with that fame tongue 
Which fhe hath praifde him with aboue compare 
So many thoufand times ? — Go, Counfellor j 
Thou and my boforae henceforth fhall be twailie. — 

^44 He to the Frier, to know his remedie : 

If all elfe faile, my felfe haue power to die. 

IV. 1. Enter Frier Lawrence and Countie Paris. 

Fri, L. On Thurfday, fir ? the time is very fbort. 
Par, My Father Capulet will haue it fo 3 
And I am nothing flow, to flacke his hafte. 
4 Fru L. You fay you do not know the Ladies minde ? — 
Vneuen is the courfe j I like it not. 

Par. Immoderately flie wecpes for Tybalts death. 
And therefore haue I little talkt of loue 3 
8 For Venus fmiles not in a houfe of teares. 
Now, fir, her father counts it daungerous 
That flie do giue her forrow fo much fway 3 
And, in his wifedome, hafles our marriage, 
12 To flop the inundation of her teares ; 

Which, too much minded by her felfc alone. 
May be put from her by focietie : 
Now do you know the reafon of this hafte. 
1 6 Fri, L. [^de^ I would I knew not why it fliould be flowed. — 
Looke, fir, here comes the Lady toward my Cell. 

Enter luliet. 

Par, Happily met, my Lady and my wife ! 

Jul. That may be, fir, when I may be a wife. 
20 Par, That may be, mull be, loue, on Thurfday next. 

////. What muft be fliall be. 

Fri, L, Thats a certaine text. 

Par, Come you to make confeflion to this Father ? 

lul. To aunfwere that, I Ihould confefle to you. 
24 Par, Do not denie to him, that you loue me. 

lul. I will confefle to you, that I loue him. 
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Par. So will ye, I am fure, that you loue me. 
lul. If I do fo, it will be of more price, 
28 Being fpoke behind your backe, then to your face. 

Par, Poor foule, thy face is much abufde with tears. 
luL The teares haue got fmall vidorie by that j 
For it was bad inough, before their fpight. 
32 Par, Thou wrongft it, more then tears, with that report. 
lul. That is no (launder, Hr, which is a truth 5 
And what I fpake, I fpake it to my face. 

Par, Thy face is mine, and thou haft ftandred it. 
36 Jul. It may be fo, for it is not mine owne. — 
Are you at lei fure, holy Father, now ; 
Or fhall I come to you at eueuing Maile ? 

Fri. L. My lei fure femes me, penfiue daughter, now. — 
40 My Lord, we muft entreate the time alone. 

Par, Godfhield, I ihould difturbe deuotion ! — 
Juliet, on Thurfday early will I rowfe yee : 
Till then, adue, and keepe this holy kiile. 

[Exit, 
44 Jul, O, fhut the doore, and when thou haft done ib. 
Come weepe with me ; paft hope, paft cure, paft help ! 

Fri. L. O, Juliet, I already know thy greefej 
It ftraines me paft the compafle of my wits : 
48 I heare thou muft, and nothing may prorogue it. 
On Thurfday next be married to this Countie. 

Jul. Tell me not. Frier, that thou hear'ft of this, 
Vnlefle thou tell me how I may preuent it : 
^2 If> in thy wifedorae, thou canft giue no helpe. 
Do thou but call ray refolution wife. 
And with this knife ile helpe it prefently. 
God ioynd my heart and Romeos, thou our hands ; 
^6 And ere this hand, by thee to Romeos feald. 
Shall be the Labell to an other deed. 
Or my true heart with trecherous reuolt 
Turne to an other, this ftiall'fley them both : 
60 Therefore, out of thy long experienft time, 
Giue me fome prefent counfell ; or, behold. 
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Twixt lay extreames and me this bloudie knife 

Shall play the vmpeere 5 arbitrating that 
. 64 Which the commiflion of thy yeares and art 

Could to DO iffue of true honour bring. 

Be not fo long to fpeake 5 I long to die. 

If what thou fpeakfl fpeake not of remedie. 
68 Fri. L. Hold, daughter 3 I do fpie a kind of hope. 

Which craues as defperate an execution 

As that is defperate which we would preuent. 

If, rather then to marrie Countie Parisy 
7* Thou haft the ftrength of will to flay thy felfe. 

Then is it likely thou wilt vndertake 

A thing like death to chide away this fhame. 

That coapft with death hirafelfe to fcape from it j 
7^ And, if thou dar*ft. He giue thee remedie. 

luL Oh, bid me leape, rather then marrie Paris, 

From off the battlements of yonder Tower ; 

Or walke in theeuiih wayes j or bid me lurke 
80 Where Serpents are ; chaine me with roaring Beares ; 

Or fhut me nightly in a Chamel houfe, 

Orecouerd quite with dead mens ratling bones, 

With reekie fhanks and yealow chaplefs fculls 5 
84 Or bid me go into a new made graue, 

And hide me with a dead man in his [fliroud ;] 

Things that to heare them told, haue made me tremble j 

And I will do it without feare or doubt, 
88 To Hue an vnftaind wife to my fweete loue. 

Fri. L. Hold, then j go home, be merrie, giue confent 

To marrie Paris : wendfday is to morrow ; 

To morrow night looke that thou lie alone, 
9* Let not thy Nurfe lie with thee in thy Chamber : 

Take thou this Violl, being then in bed. 

And this diftilling liquor drinke thou off: 

When prefently through all thy veines ihall run 
96 A cold and drowzie humour ; for no pulfe 
Shall keepe his natiue progreffe, but furceafe : 
No warmth, no breath, fliall teftifie thou liu*ft ; 
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The rofes in thy lips and cheekes fhall fade 
loo To paly afhes; thy eyes windowes fall. 

Like death, when he fhuts vp the day of life j 

Each part, depriu'd of fupple gouernment. 

Shall, fliffe, and flarke, and cold, appeare like death : 
104 A.nd in this borrow'd likcnelTe of fhrunke death 

Thou (halt continue two and fortie houres. 

And then awake as from a pleafant (leepe. 

Now, when the Bridegroome in the morning comes 
108 To rowfe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 

Then, — as the manner of our countrie is, — 

In thy heft robes, vncouerd on the Becre, 

Thou Ihall be borne to that fame auncient vault 
1 1 2 Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 

In the meane time, againfl thou (halt awake. 

Shall Romeo by my Letters know our drift. 

And hither fhall he come ; and he and I 
116 Will watch thy waking : and that very night 

Shall Romeo beare thee hence to Mantua. 

And this fhall free thee from this prefent fhame ; 

If no inconftant toy, nor womanifh feare, 
120 Abate thy valour in the a6ling it. 

lul. Giue me, giue me ! O tell not me of feare ! 

Fri L, Hold j get you gone, be ftrong and profperous 

In this refolue : ile fend a Frier with fpeed 
1 24 To Mantua, with my Letters to thy Lord. 

luL Loue giue me flrength ! and flrength fhall helpe afford. 

Farewell, deare father ! 

[Eretm/. 

IV. 2. Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurfe, and 

Seruing men, two or three. 

Cap, So many guefb inuite as here are writ. — 

[^Exit Servant. 
Sirrah, go hire me twentie cunning Cookes. 

2 Ser. You fhall haue none ill, fir ; for ile trie if they can 
4 lick their fingers. 
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Cap. How canft thou trie them fo ? 

2 Ser. Marrie, fir^ tis an ill Cooke that cannot Jick his owne 
fingers: therefore hee, that cannot lick his fingers, goes not 
8 with me. 

Cap. Go, be gone. — [£ri/ 2 Ser. 

We (hall be much vnfurnifht for this time. — 
What, is my daughter gone to Frier Lawrence ? 
I a Nur. I, forfooth. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do fome good on her : 
A peeuifh felfewilld harlottry it is. 

Enter luliet. 

Nur, See, where (he comes from fhrift with merie looke. 
16 Cap. How now, my headftrong ! where haue you bin gadding? 
lul. Where I haue learnt me to repent the fin 
Of difobedient oppofition 
To you, and your behells 3 and am enioynd, 
20 By holy Ixuvrence, to fell proftrate here 

To beg your pardon : — ^pardon, I befeech you ! 
Henceforward I am euer rulde by you. 

Cap. Send for the Countie 3 go tell him of this : 
24 He haue this knot knit vp to morrow morning. 

lul. I met the youthfull Lord at Lawrence Cell, 
And gaue him what becomed loue I might. 
Not fieppiug ore the bounds of modefiie. 
28 Cap. Why, lam glad ont 3 this is wel, — ftand vp : 
Thb is aft fhould be. — Let me fee the Countie 3 
I, marrie, go, I fay, and fetch him hither. — 
Now, afore God, this reuerend holy Frier, 
32 All our whole Citie is much bound to him. 

Jul. Nurfe, will you go with me into my Clofet, 
To helpe me fort fuch needfidl ornaments 
As you thinke fit to furnifh me to morrow ? 
^6 Lady C. No, not till Thurfday 3 there is time inough. 

Cap. Go, Nurfe, go with her : — weele to Church to morrow. 

^Exeunt Juliet and Nurfe. 
Ijody C. We fhall be fhort in our prouifion : 
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Tis now neare night. 

Cap. Tuih ! I will ftirre about, 

40 And all things ihall be well, I warrant thee, wife : 

Go thou to luliet, heipe to decke vp her; 

He not to bed to night 3 — let me alone ; 

He play the huswife for this once. — What, ho ! — 
44 They are all forth : well, I will walke my feifr 

To Countie Paris, to prepare vp him 

Againfl to morrow : my heart is wondrous light. 

Since this fame wayward Gyrle is fo reclaymd. 

{^Exeunt. 

IV. 8. Enter luliet and Nurfe, 

fuL I, thofe attires are bed : — but, gentle Nurfe, 
I pray thee, leaue me to my felfe to night ; 
For I haue need of many oryfons 
4 To moue the heauens to fmile vpon my fiate. 
Which, well thou knoweil, is crolTe and fiill of fin. 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

Lady C, What, are you bufie, ho ? need you my helpe ? 
luL No, Madam 3 we haue culd fuch neceilaries 
8 As are behoofefuU for our ftate to morrow : 
So pleafe you, let me now be left alone. 
And let the Nurfe this night fit vp with you ; 
For, I am fure, you haue your hands full all, 
12 In this fo fudden bufinefie. 

Lady C. Good night : 

Get thee to bed, and reft 3 for thou haft need. 

\^Ereunt Lady C. and Nurfe, 
Jul. Farewell ! — God knowes when we fhall meete againe. 
I haue a faint cold feare thrills through my veines, 
16 That almoft freezes vp the heate of life : 
He call them backe againe to comfort me. — 
Nurfe ! — What ftiould ftie do here ? 
My difmall fceane I needs muft ad alone. — 
20 Come, Violl.— 
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IV. 4. 



Seeking out Romeo, that did fpit his body 
Vpon a Rapiers poynt : — ftay, Tybalt, ftay ! — 
Romeo, I come ! this do I drinke to thee. 

[ShefoJs vpon her bed, within the Curtaines. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurfe, 



Lady C. Hold, take thefe keies, & fetch more fpices, Nurfe. 
Nur, They call for dates and quinces in the Paftrie. 

Enter old Capulet. 

Cap, Come, ftir, ftir, ftir ! the fecond Cock hath crowM, 
4 The Curphew bell hath roong, tis three a clock : — 
Looke to the bakte raeates, good Angelica : 
Spare not for coft. 

Nur. Go, [go] you cot-queane, go. 

Get you to bed j faith, youle be ficke to morrow 
8 For this nights watching. 

Cap, No, not a whit 3 what ! I haue watcht ere now 
All night for letter caufe, and nere bene ficke. 

Lady C. I, you haue bene a moufe-hunt in your rime ; 
12 But I will watch you from fuch watching now. 

[Exeunt Lady C. and Nurfe, 
Cap, A iealous hood, a iealous hood ! — 

• 

Enter three orfoure Seruingmen, with/pits, and logs, 

and Baskets, 

Now, fellow. 
What is there ? 

1 Ser, Things for the Cooke, fir j but I know not what. 

16 Cap, Make hafte, make hafte. [B^t i 5er.] — Sirra, fetch 
drier logs : 
Call Peter, he will fhew thee where they are. 

2 Ser. I haue a head, fir, that will find out logs. 

And neuer trouble Peter for the matter. [£lxit, 

20 Cap, Malfe, and well faid ; a merrie horfon, ha ! 
Thou (halt be loggerhead. — Good faith, tis day : 
The Countie will be here with muficke flraight. 
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For fo he faid he would. \^I^/icke withini] I heare him neare. — 
^4 Nurfe !— Wife !— what, ho !— what, Nurfe, I fay ! 

[Re-enter Nurfe. 

Go, waken luliet, go, and trim her vp j 

He go and chat with Paris : — ^hie, make hafle. 

Make haft ! the bridgroome, he is come already : 
a8 Make haft, I fay ! [Exeunt, 



IV. 6. 



Enter Nurfe. 



Nur. Miftris ! — what, miftris luliel / — feft, I warrant her, 
ftie:— 
Why, Lambe ! — why. Lady ! — fie, you lluggabed ! — 
Why, Loue, I fay ! — Madam !— fweete heart ! — why. Bride !— 
4 What, not a word ? — ^you take your penniworths now 3 
Sleepe for a weeke -, for the next night, I warrant. 
The Countie Paris hath fet vp his reft. 
That you ihall reft but little. — God forgiue me ! 
8 Marrie, and Amen ! — How found is flie a (leepe ! 
I needs muft wake her : — Madam, Madam, Madam ! 
I, let the Countie take you in your bed ; 
Heele fright you vp, yfaith. — Will it not be ? 
I2t What, dreft ! and in your clothes ! and downe againe ! 
I muft needs wake you. Lady, Lady, Lady ! 
Alas, alas ! — helpe, helpe ! my Ladyes dead ! — 
Oh, welladay, that euer I was borne ! — 
16 Some Aqua-vitae, ho . — my Lord ! my Lady ! 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

Ixuiy C. What noife is here ? 
Nur, O lamentable day ! 

Lady C. What is the matter ? 

Nur, Looke, looke ! oh heauie day ! 

Lady C. O me, O me ! my child, my onely life, 
20 Reuiue, looke vp, or I will die with thee ! — 
Helpe, helpe ! — call helpe. 
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Enter CapuleL 

Cap. For fhame, bring luliet forth ; her Lord is come. 
Nur, Shees dead, deceafl, (hees dead 5 alack the daj ! 
24 Lady C. Alack the day ! fhees dead, fhees dead, ihees dead ! 
Cap, Hah ! let me fee her : — out, alas ! fhees cold j 
Her bloud is fetled, and her ioynts are flifie ; 
Life and thefe lips haue long bene feparated : 
28 Death Ues on her, like an vn timely froft 
Vpon the fweeteft flower of all the field. 
[Accurfed time ! mifortunate old man !] 
Nur. O lamentable day ! 
Lady C. O woflill time ! 

3^ Cap. Death, that hath tane her hence to make me waile. 
Ties vp my tongue, and will not let me fpeake. 

Enter Frier Lawrence and the Countie Paris, 

ivith Muficians. 

Fri. L, Come, is the Bride ready to go to Church ? 
Cap. Ready to go, but neuer to returne. 
36 O fonne, the night before thy wedding day 

Hath death laine with thy wife : — [See,] there ihe lies. 
Flower as ihe was, deflowred by him. 
Death is my fonne in law, death is my heire j 
40 My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die. 
And leaue him all ; life, liuing, all is deaths. 

Par. Haue I thought long to fee this mornings face. 
And doth it giue me fuch a fight as this 9 
44 Lady C. Accurft, vnhappie, wretched, hatefuU day ! 
Moft miferable houre, that ere time faw 
In lafting labour of his Pilgrimage ! 
But one, poore one, one poore and louing child, 
48 But one thing to reioyce and folace in. 

And cruell death hath catcht it from my fight ! 
Nur. O wo ! O wofull, wofull, wofiiU day ! 
Moft lamentable day, moft wofull day, 
52 That euer, euer, I did yet behold ! 
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O day ! O day ! O day ! O hatefull day ! 

Neuer was feene fo blacke a day as this : 

O wofull day ! O wofuU, [wofull] day ! 
56 Par, Beguild^ diuorced^ wronged, fpighted, flaine ! 

Mod deteflable death, by thee beguild. 

By cruell, cruell thee quite ouerthrowne ! 

O loue ! O life ! — not life, but loue in death ! 
60 Cap, Defpifde, diHreffed, hated, martird, kild ! 

Vncomfortable time ! why camfl thou now 

To murther, murther our folemnitie ? 

O chiide ! O childe ! — my foule, and not my childe ! — • 
^4 Dead art thou ! [Dead !] — Alacke, my child is dead ; 

And, with my child, my ioyes are buried ! 

Fri, L, Peace, ho, for fhame ! confufions cure Hues not 

In thefe confiifions. Heauen and your felfe 
^8 Had part in this faire maide ^ now heauen hath all. 

And all the better is it for the maid : 

Your part in her you could not keepe from death j 

But heauen keepes his part in etemall life. 
7^ The moft you fought was her promotion j 

For twas your heauen (he (hould be aduanfl : 

And weepe ye now, feeing (he is aduanfl 

Aboue the Cloudes, as high as heauen it (elfe ? 
76 O, in this loue, you loue your child fo ill. 

That you run mad, feeing that fhe is well : 

Shees not well married, that lines married long ; 

But ihees bed married, that dies married young. 
80 Drie vp your teares, and flick your Rofemarie 

On this faire Coarfe 3 and, as the cuflome is. 

And in her befl array, beare her to Church : 

For though fond nature bids vs all lament, 
84 Yet natures teares are reafons merriment. 

Cap, All things that we ordained fefliuall, 

Tume from their ofKce to black Funerall : 

Our inflruments, to melancholy bells ; 
88 Our wedding cheare, to a fad buriall feafl ; 

Our folemne himnes to fullen dyrges change ; 
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Our Bridall flowers feme for a buried Coarie, 
And all things change them to the contrarie. 
9* Fri, L. Sir, go 70U in, — and. Madam, go with him j — 
And go, fir Paris ; — euery one prepare 
To follow this faire Coarfe vnto her graue : 
The heauens do lowre vpon you for fome ill $ 
96 Moue them no more, by eroding their high wil. 

\^E^eunt Capuiet, Lady Capulet, Paris, 

and Friar, 
I Muf. Faith, we may put vp our pipes, and be gone. 
Nur. Honed goodfellowes, ah, put vp, put vp ; 
For, well you know, this is a pitifliU cafe. [Exit, 

100 I Muf. I, by my troath, the cafe maybe amended. 

Enter Peter. 

Peter. Mufitions, oh, Mufitions, ' Harts eafe. Harts eafe : * 
O, and you will haue me Hue, play ' Harts eafe.' 
I Muf. Why ' Harts eafe ? ' 
104 Peter. O, Mufitions, becaufe my hart it felfe plates ' My hart 
IS full [of woe :] ' O, play me fome merie dump, to comfort 
me. 

I Afuf Not a dump we ; tis no time to play now. 
108 Peter. You will not then? 
I Afuf. No. 

Peter. I will then giue it you foundly. 
I Aluf What will you giue vs ? 
112 Peter. No money, on my faith, but the gleeke^ I will giue 
you the Mindrell. 

I Aluf. Then will I giue you the Seruing-creature. 
Peter. Then will I lay the feruing-creatures dagger on your 
116 pate. I will cary no Crochets: ile re you. He fa you; do 
you note me ? 

1 Aluf And you re vs, and fa vs, you note vs. 

2 Aluf Pray you, put vp your dagger, and put out your wit. 
120 Peter. Then haue at you with my wit ! I will dry-beate 

you with an yron wit, and put vp my yron dagger. Anfwere 
me like men : 
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' When griping griefes the hart doth wound, 
124 [And doleful! dumps the minde opprelfe,] 

Then muiique with her filuer found ' — 
Why ' filuer found * ? why ' mufique with her filuer found * ? 
what fay you, Simon Catling ? 
128 I Muf. Mary, fir, becaufe filuer hath a fweet found. 
Peter, Prelie ! What fay you, tfugh Rebick ? 
a Muf. I fay 'filuer found,* becaufe Alufitions found for 
filuer. 
132 Peter. Prettie too ! What fay you, lames Soundpofl ? 
3 Muf. Faith, I know not what to fay. 
Peter. O, I cry you mercy j you are the finger : I will fay 
for you. It is ' mufique with her filuer found,' becaufe 
136 Mufitions haue no gold for founding : — 

' Then Mufique with her filuer found 
With fpeedy help doth lend redrelTe.' [Erit. 

I Muf. What a peflilent knaue is this fame ? 
140 2 Muf. Hang him, lack! — C(»me, weele in here; tarrie for 
the mourners, and flay dinner. [Exeunt. 

V, L Enter Romeo. 

Ram. If I may trufl the flattering truth of fleepe, 

My dreames prefage fome ioyfull newes at hand : 

My bofomes Lord fits lightly in his throne, 
4 And, all this day, an vnaccufiomd fpirit 

Lifts me aboue the ground with chearfull thoughts. 

I dreamt my Lady came and found me dead, — 

Strange dreame, that giues a deadman leaue to thinke ! — 
8 And Breathd fuch life with kilfes in my lips. 

That I reuiude, and was an £mperor. 

Ah me ! how fweete is loue itfelfe poflell. 

When but loues lliadowes are fo rich in ioy ! 

Enter Romeos man, Balthazer, looted. 

12 Newes from Verona ! — How now, Ba!tliaxer 9 

Doll thou not bring me Letters from the Frier? 
c 6 
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How doth my Lady ? Is my Father well ? 

How doth my Lady luHet ? that I askc againe ; 
16 For nothing can be ill, if ilie be welL 

Bed. Then (he is well, and nothing can be ill ; 

Her body floepes in Capels moniimeut. 

And her immortall part with Aogels liues. 
ao I faw her laid lowe In her kindreds rault. 

And prefenlly tooke pofte to tell it you : 

O, pardon me for bringing thefe ill newes. 

Since you did leaue it for my office, fir. 
24 Rom, Is it ene fo ? then I denie you, ftarres! — 

Thou know' ft my lodging : get me inke and paper. 

And hire poft horfes -, I will hence to night. 
Bal, I do befeech you, fir, haue patience : 
28 Your lookes are pale and wilde, and do import 

Some miiaduenture. 

Rom, Tuih, thou art deceiu'd : 

Leaue me, and do the thing I bid thee do. 

Haft thou no Letters to me from the Frier ? 
3^ Bal, No, my good Lord. 

Rom, No matter : get thee gone. 

And hyre thofe horfe'> ; He be with thee ftraight. 

[Eli/ Balthazer. 

Well, lul'u'ty I will lie with thee to night. 

Lets fee for meanes : — O mifchiefe, thou art fwift 
^6 To enter in the thoughts of defperate men ! 

I do remember an Appothacarie, — 

And here about s a dwells, — which late I noted 

In tattred weeds, with ouerwhelming browes, 
40 Culling of (implesj meager were his lookes, 

Sharpe niiferie had worne him to the bones : 

And in his neodie ihop a tortoyes hung. 

An allegater ftuft, and other skins 
44 Of ill fhapte fifties j and about his ftielues 

A beggerly account of emptie boxes, 

Greene earthen pots, bladders, and muftie (eedes. 

Remnants of packthred, and old cakes of Rofes, 
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48 Were thinly fcatter'd, to make vp a (hew. 

Noting this penury, to my felfe I faid, — 

An if a man did need a poyfon now, 

Whofe (ale is prefent death in Mantua, 
ja Here Hues a CatifFe wretch would fell it him. — 

O, this fame thought did but forerun my need. 

And this fame needie man mufl fell it me. 

As I remember, this ihould be the houfe : 
5^ Being holy day, the beggers (hop is (hut. — 

What, ho ! Appothecarie ! 

Enter Apothecary. 

Ap, Who calls fo lowd t 

Rom, Come hither, man. — I fee that thou art poorej 

Hold, there is fortie duckets : let me haue 
^ A dram of poyfon 5 fuch foone fpeeding geare 

As will difpearfe it felfe through all the veines. 

That the life-wearie taker may fall dead. 

And that the Trunke may be difchargd of breath 
^4 As violently as haflie powder fierd 

Doth hurry from the fatall Canons wombe. 

Ap. Such mortall drugs I haue ; but Mantuas lawe 

Is death to any he that vtters them. 
68 Rom. Art thou fo bare, and full of wretchednede. 

And fear* (I to die ? famine is in thy cheekes, 

Need and oppredion flarueth in thy eyes. 

Contempt and beggerie hangs vpon thy backe, 
^2 The world is not thy friend, nor the worlds law : 

The world affoords no law to make thee rich 5 

Then be not poore, but breake it, and take this. 
Ap. My pouertie, but not my will, confents. 
76 Rom. I pay thy pouertie, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put thb in any liquid thing you will. 

And drinke it off; and^ if you had the fh^ngth 

Of twentie men, it would difpatch you flraight. 
80 Rom. There is thy (Jold 5 worfe poyfon to mens foules. 

Doing more murther in this loathfome world. 
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Then thefe poore compounds that thou maift not fell : 
I Tell thee poyfon, thou had fold me none. 
84 Farewell j buy foode, and get thy lelte in fleih. — 
Come, Cordiall and not poyfon, go with me 
To luliets graue, for there mud I vfe thee. 

Exeunt, 

» • •• Enter Frier lohn to Frier Lawrence. 

John, Holy Francifcan Frier ! brother, ho ! 

Enter Lawrence. 

Lau\ This fame fhould be the voyce of Frier John. — 
Welcome from Mantua : what faves Romeo ? 
4 Or, if his minde be writ, giue me his Letter. 
John, Going to find a baR*fooie brother out. 
One of our order, to alfotiate me. 
Here in this Citie vifiting the ficke, 
8 And finding him, the Searchers of the Towne, 
Sufpedting that we both were in a houfe 
Where the infe6tious peftilence did raigne, 
Seald vp the doores, and would not let vs forth j 
12 So that my fpeed to Mantua there was (laid. . 
Lnu\ Who bare my Letter then to Romeo ? 
lohn. I CDuld not fend it, — here it is againe, — 
Nor get a mellenger to bring it thee, 
16 So fearefull were they of infection. 

Law. Vnhappie fortune ! by my Brotherhood, 
The Letter was not nice, but full of charge. 
Of deare import 5 and the negle6ting it 
20 May do much danger : Frier lohn, go hence; 
Get me an Iron Crow, and bring it ftraight 
Vnto my Cell. 

lohn. Brother, ile go and bring it thee. [Exit, 

24 Lmv. Now muft I to the Monument alone j 
Within this three houres will faire luliet wake : 
Shee will befhrewe me much that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of thefe accidents ; 
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a8 But I will write againe to Alantua, 

And keepe her at my Cell till Romeo come : 
Poore liuing Coarfe^ clofde in a dead mans Tombe ! 

[Exit. 

T. 3. Enter Countie Paris and his Page, with flowers and 

fweete water. 

Par. Glue me thy Torch, boy : hence, and (land aloofe : — 
Yet put it out, for I would not be feene. 
Vnder yond yew Trees lay thee all along, 
4 Holding thy eare clofe to the hollow ground j 
So fhall no foote vpon the Church-yard tread. 
Being loofe, vnfirme, with^igging vp of Graues, 
But thou (halt heare it : whiftle then to me, 
8 As fignall that thou hear' ft fome thing approach. 
Giue me thofe (lowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 

Page. I am almoft afraid to ftand alone 
Here in the Church-yard j yet I will aduenture. [Retires. 

la Par. Sweet (lower, with flowers thy Bridall bed I ftrew, — 
O woe ! thy Canapie is duft and ftones j — 
Which with fweete water nightly I will dewe, 
Or, wanting that, with teares diftild by mones j 
16 The obfequies that I for thee will keepe 

Nightly fhall be, to ftrew thy graue and weepe. 

[IVhiftle Bot/. 
The Boy giues warning, fomething doth approach. 
What curfed foote wanders this way to night, 
ao To crofle my obfequies, and true loues right ? 
What, with a Torch ? — ^mufile me, night, a while. 

[Retires. 

Enter Romeo and Bahhazer, ivith a torch, a mattocke, 

and a crow ofyron. 

'Rom. Giue me that mattocke, and the wrenching Iron. 
Hold, take this Letter j early in the morning 
a4 See thou deliuer it to my Lord and Father. 

Giue me the light. Vpon thy life I charge thee. 
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Wliat ere thou hear'fl or feed, (land all aloofe. 

And do not interrupt me in my courfe. 
a8 Why I defcend into this bed of death. 

Is, partly, to behold my Ladies face : 

But, chiefly, to take thence, from her dead finger, 

A precious Ring : a Ring that I mud vfe 
3* In deare imployment : therefore hence, be gone : — 

But if thou, iealous, dofl returne to prie 

In what I farther fhall intend to doo. 

By heauen, I will teare thee loynt by loynt, 
36 And drew this hungry Church-yard with thy lims : 

The time and my intents are fauage wilde; 

More fierce, and more inexorable farre. 

Then emptie Tygers, or the roaring fea. 
40 Bal. I will be gone, fir, and not trouble ye. 

Rom. So (halt thou (hew me friendship. — ^Take thoa that : 

Liue, and be profperous : and farewell, good fellow. 
BaL For all this fame, ile hide me here about : 
44 His lookes I feare, and his intents I doubt. [Retires, 

Rom. Thou detefiable ma we, thou wombe of death, 

Gorg d with the dearefl morfell of the earth. 

Thus I enforce thy rotten lawes to open, 
48 And, in defpight, ile cram thee with more foode. 
Par. This is that banifiit haughtie Mountague, 

That murdred my loues Cozin j — with which greefe. 

It is fuppofed, the faire creature died, — 
52 And here is come to do fome villainous (hame 

To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him. — 

[ Com vs forward. 

Stop thy vnhallow*d toyle, vile Mountague I 

Can vengeance be purfu'd further then death ? 
$6 Condemned villaine, I do apprehend thee : 

Obey, and go with me ; for thou muft die. 

Rom. I muft indeed, and therefore came I hither. — 

Good gentle youth, tempt not a defprate man, 
60 Flie hence and leaue me : — thinke vpon thefe gone } 

Let them affright thee. — I befeech thee, youth. 
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Put not an other fia vpon my head. 

By vrging me to furie : — 6, be gone ! 
^4 By heauen, I loue thee better then my felfe 5 

For I come hither armde again ft my felfe : 

Stay not, begone 5 — Hue, and hereafter fay, 

A mad mans mercie bid thee run away. 
68 Par. I do defie thy coniuraiions. 

And apprehend thee for a Fellon here. 

Rom. Wilt thou prouoke me ? then haue at thee, boy*! 

[Theyjight. 
Page. O Lord, they fight ! I will go call the Watch. 

[Exit. 
J2 Par. O, I am ilaine ! — If thou be merciftill. 

Open the Tombe, lay me with luUet. [Dies. 

Rom. In faith, I will : — let me perufe this face j — 

Mercutios kinfman. Noble Countie Paris I 
7^ What faid my man, when my betofled foule 

Did not attend him as we rode ? I thinke 

He told me Paris fhould haue married luliet. 

Said he not fo ? or did I dreame it fo ? 
80 Or am I mad, hearing him talke of luliei. 

To thinke it was fo ? — O, giue me thy hand. 

One writ with me in fowre misfortunes booke ! 

He burie thee in a triumphant graue j — 
84 A Graue ? O, no ; a Lanthorne, ilaughtred youth ; 

For here lies luliet, aud her bewtie makes 

This Vault a feailing prefence fiill of light. — 

Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interd. 

[Laying Paris in the Monument. 
88 How oft when men are at the point of death, 

Haue they bene merie ! which their keepers call 

A lightning before death : Oh, how may I 

Gall this a lightning ? — O my Loue ! my wife ! 
9a Death, that hath fuckt the honey of thy breath. 

Hath had no power yet vpon thy bewtie : 

Thou art not conquerd ; bewties enfigue yet 

Is crymfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. 
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96 And deaths pale flag is not aduani^ there.— 

Tybalt, lyeft thou there in thy bloudie Iheet ? 

O, what more fauour can I do to thee 

Then with that hand that cut thy youth in twaine 
100 To funder his that was thine enemie r 

Forgiue me, Couzen ! — Ah, deare Itdietf 

Why art thou yet lb faire ? Shall I beleeue 

That vnfubftantiall death is amorous, 
104 And that the leane abhorred monder keepes 

Thee here in darke to be his parramour ? 

For feare of that, I ftill will ftaie with thee. 

And neuer from this pallace of dym night 
108 Depart againe : here, here will I remaine 

With wormes that are thy Chamber-maides ; O, here 

Will I fet vp my euerlafting reft \ 

And (hake the yoke of inaufpicious ftarres 
112 From this world wearied ilefti. — Eyes, looke your laft ! 

Armes, take your laft embrace ! And lips, O you 

The doores of breath, feale with a righteous kille 

A datelelfe bargaine to ingrofllng death ! — 
116 Come, bitter condu6t, come, vnfauoury guide ! 

Thou defperate Pilot, now at once run on 

The dafhing Rocks thy feafick weary barke ! 

Heeres to ray Loue ! — \^Drinks,'\ O, true Appothecary ! 
J 20 Thy drugs are quicke. — ^Thus with a kiile I die. \^Dies 

Enter Frier Lawrence, with Lanthorne, Crowe, 

and Spade, 

Frier. Saint Francis be my fpeede ! how oft to night 
Haue my old feet ftumbled at graues ! Whoes there ? 

Bal. Heeres one, a friend, and one that knowes you well. 
124 Frier. Blilfe be vpon you ! Tell me, good my friend. 
What torch is yond, that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyelelfe fculles? as I difcerne. 
It burneth in the Capels monument. 
128 Bal. It doth fo, holy fir 3 and theres my maifter. 
One that you loue. 
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Frier. Who is it ? 

Bal. Romeo, 

Frier. How long hath he bin there ? 
Bal. Full halfe an houre. 

Frier. Go with me to the Vault. 
Bal. I dare not, (ir : 

132 My Mafter knowes not but I am gone hence; 
And fearefiiUy did menace me with death. 
If I did day to looke on his entents. 

Frier. Stay, then j ile go alone : — feare comes vpon me -, 
136 O, much I feare fome ill vnluckie thing. 

Bal. As I did fleepe vnder this yew tree heere, 
I dreampt my tnaifter and another fought. 
And that my maifler flew him. 

Frier. Romeo ! — [^Advances. 

140 Alack, alack, what bloud is this, which (laines 
The ftony entrance of this Sepulchre ? — 
What meane thefe maiflerlelle and goarie fwords 
To he difcolour'd by this place of peace ? [Enters the tomb, 
144 Romeo/ oh, pale ! — Who elfe ? what, Paris too ? 
And lleept in bloud ? — Ah, what an vnkind bower 
Is guiltie of this lamentable chance ? — 
The Lady ftirres. [Juliet wakes. 

J 48 lul. O, comfortable Frier! where is my Lord? 
I do remember well where I ihould be. 

And there I am : — where is my Romeo 9 [Noife wtthiru 

Frier. I heare fome noyfe. — Lady, come from that neft 
152 Of death, contagion, and vnnaturall fleepe : 
A greater power then we can contradid 
Hath thwarted our intents : come, come away : 
Thy huiband in thy bofome there lies "d^ad j 
1^6 And Paris too : come, ile difpofe of thee 
Among a Siflerhood of holy Nunnes : 
Stay not to quefHon, for the watch is conmiing ; 
Come, go, good luliet, — I dare no longer flay. 

[Exit. 
160 lul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. — 
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Whats heere ? a cup, clofd in my true loues hand ? 
Poifon, I fee, hath bin his timeleffe end : — 
O churle ! drunke all, and left no friendly drop 
164 To help me after ? — I will kilfe thy lips; 

Happlie feme poylbn yet doth hang on them. 
To make me dye with a reftoratiue. 
Thy lips are warme ! 

I IVdtcL [lVUhm,'\ Leade, boy: which way t 
168 Jul, Yea, noife ? — then ile be briefe. — O bappy dagger ! 

\Smaiching Romeo s dagger. 
This is thy (heath {Stahs herself^ 5 there ruft, and let me dye. 

[Falls on Romeo* s body, and dies. 

Enter Watch, with the Page of Paris. 

Page. This is the place ; there, where the torch doth bunie. 
I Watch. The ground is bloudie ; fearch about the Church- 
yard : 
17a Go, fome of you, who ere you find attach. — 
PittifuU fight ! heere lies the Countie flaine ; 
And luliet bleeding ; warme, and newlie dead. 
Who heere hath laine this two daies buried. — 
176 Go, tell the Prince, — runne to the Capulets, — 
Raife vp the Mountagues, — fome others fearch : — 
We fee the ground whereon thefe woes do lye j 
But the true ground of all thefe piteous woes, 
180 We cannot without circumftaiice defcry. 

Re-rriterfome of the Watch, with Balthazer. 

a JVatch, Heres Romeos man j we found him in the Church- 
yard. 
I JVatch. Hold him in fafetie, till the Prince come hither. 

Re-enter Frier Lawrence, and another JVatchman. 

3 Watch. Here is a Frier, that trembles, fighes, and weepes : 
1 84 We tooke this Mattocke and this Spade from him, 
As he was comming from this Church-yards fide. 
X Watch* A great fufpition ; ftay the Frier too. 
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Enter the Prince with others, 

Prin. What mifaduenture is fo early vp, 
J 88 That calls our perfon from our morning reft ? 

Enter Capulet and hts wife. 

Cap. What ihould it be that b fo {hrik*d abroad ? 
Laefy C. The people in the fb-eet crie Romeo, 
Some luliet, and fome Paris ; and all runne 
192 With open outcry toward our Monument. 

Prin. What feare is this^ which ftartles in our eares ? 
I Watch. Soueraine^ here lies the County Paris (lain ; 
And Romeo dead ; and luliet, dead before, 
J 96 Warme and new kild. 

Prin. Search, feeke> & know how this foule murder comes. 
I Watch. Here b a Frier, and Slaughter*d Romeos man. 
With Infbuments vpon them, fit to open 
aoo Thefe dead mens Tombes. 

Cap. O heauens ! — O wife, looke how our daughter bleeds ! 
This dagger hath midane, for, loe, his houfe 
Is emptie on the back of Mounlague, 
204 And it misiheathed in my daughters bofome ! 

Lcufy C. O me ! this fight of death is as a Bell 
That wames my old age to a fepulcher. 

Enter Mountague. 

Prin. Come, Mountague ; for thou art early vp, 
308 To fee thy fonne and heire more early downe. 

Moun. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to night \ 
Griefe of my fonnes exile hath fiopt her breath : 
What further woe confpires againd mine age ? 
312 Prin. Looke, and thou (halt fee. 

Moun. O thou vntaught ! what maners is in this. 
To prefle before thy father to a graue ? 

Prin. Seale vp the mouth of outrage for a while, 
316 Till we can cleare thefe ambiguities. 

And know their fpring, their head, their true difcent ; 
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And then will 1 be generall of your woes. 

And leade you euen to death : meane time forbeare, 
220 And let mifchance be flaue to patience. — 

Bring foorth the parlies of fufpition. 

Frier, I am the greatefl, able to do lead. 

Yet moft fufpe/iled, as the time and place 
**4 Doth make againft me, of this direfiill murther; 

And heere I (land, both to impeach and purge 

My felfe condemned and my felfe excufde. 

Prin. Then fay at once what thou doft know in this. 
228 Frier, I will be briefe, for my (hort date of breath 

Is not fo long as is a tedious tale. 

Romeo, there dead, was husband to that luJiet ; 

And (he, there dead, that Romeos faithfiiU wife : 
*3^ I married them j and their (lolne marriage day 

Was Tiballs doomefday, whofe vntimely death 

Banidit the new-made Bridegroome from this Citiej 

For whome, and not for Tihalt, Juliet pinde. 
236 You, to remoue that (lege of griefe from her, 

Betrothd, and would haue married her perforce. 

To Countie Paris. Then comes {he to me. 

And, with wild lookes, bid me deuife fome meane 
240 To rid her from this fecond mariage, 

Or in my Cell there would (he kill her felfe. 

Then gaue I her (fo tuterd by my art) 

A deeping potion 5 which fo tooke effe€t 
244 As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The forme of death : meane time I writ to Romeo, 

That he fhould hither come as this dire night. 

To help to take her from her borrowed graue, 
248 Being the time the potions force fhould ceafe. 

But he which bore my letter. Frier lohn. 

Was (lay'd by accident, and yefternight 

Returnd my letter back. Then ail alone, 
252 At the prefixed hower of her waking. 

Came I to take her from her kindreds Vault i 

Meaning to kecpe her clofely at my Cell, 
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Till I conuenienlly could fend to Romeo : 
256 But wl^n I came. Come minute ere the time 

or her awakening, here vntimely lay 

The Noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She wakes j and I entreated her come forth, 
260 And beare this worke of heauen with patience : 

But then a noyfe did fcare me from the Tombe, 

And (he, too defperate, would not go with me. 

But, as it feemes, did violence on her felfe. 
264 Al this I know ; & to the marriage 

Her Nurfe is priuie : and, if ought in this 

Mifcaried by my fault, let my old life 

Be facrific*d fome houre before his time 
268 Vnto the rigour of leuereft law. 

Prin, We flill haue knowne thee for a holy man.— 

Wheres Romeos man ? what can he fay to this ? 

Balth, I brought my maifter newes of luiiets death 5 
272 And then in polle he came from Mantua, 

To this fame place, to this fame monument. 

This Letter he early bid me giue his Father j 

And threatned me with death, going in the Vault, 
276 If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prin, Giue me the Letter, I will looke on it. — 

Where is the Counties Page, that raifd the Watch ? — 

Sirrah, what made your maifter in this place ? 
280 Page. He came with flowers to ftrew his Ladies graue ; 

And bid me ftand aloofe, and fo I did : 

Anon comes one with light to ope the Tombe j 

And by and by my maifter drew on him ; 
284 And then I ran away to call the Watch. 

Prin, This Letter doth make good the Friers words. 

Their courfe of Loue, the tidings of her death : 

And here he writes — that he did buy a poyfon 
288 Of a poore Pothecarie, and thcrewithall 

Came to this Vault to die, and lye with luliei. — 

Where be thefe enemies ? Capulet I Mountague / 

See, what a fcourge is laide vpon your hate. 
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^^ » 

292 That heauen finds means to kil your ioyes with loue ! 

And I, for winking at your difcords too, 

Haue loft a brace of kinfmen : — ^all are punifht. 

Cap. O, brother Mountague, g}ue me thy hand : 

296 This is my daughters ioynture, for no more 

Can I demaund. 

Moun, But I can giue thee more : 

For I will raife her ftatue in pure gold ; 

That whiles Ferona by that name is knowne, 

300 There fhall no figure at fuch rate be fet. 

As that of true and ^ithfidl luliei. 

Cap. As rich (hall Romeos by his Ladies lie ; 

Poore (acrifices of our enmitie ! ' 

304 Prin. A glooming peace this morning with it brings ; 

The Sun, for forrow, will not (hew his head : 

Go hence, to haue more talke of thefe iad things ^ 

Some (hall be pardoned, and fome puniihed : 

308 For neuer was a Stone of more wo. 

Then this of luliet and her Romeo. 

[^Exeuni. 

FINIS. 
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NOTES. 
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Dramatis PERSONiC The list first given, imperfectly, by Rowe. 

Prologue. This Prologue is omitted in Ff. In (Qi) it consists but of twelve 
lines and is evidently not a true rendering of the original. 
CAorus.'} Corus Qi. 
14. h€re\ heart Q2. 

Acts and Scenes. In the Qq. Ff. there is no division of this Play into Acts 
and Scenes. The Ff. indeed head the first scene with ' Actus Primus. Scoena 
Prima. ' ; but that is all. The division I have adopted is that of most modem 
editions. 
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— Total 2972 lines. 

In a tentative edition like the present, I. have deemed it best for convenience 
of reference to the standard modem editions, to maintain this division ; but I 
suggest that the more natural division would have been to end Act III. 
with Sc 4, — the scene in which Capulet promises Juliet in marriage to Paris, — 
making Act IV. commence with the Parting of the lovers. The interposition of 
the short scene 4 alone, between the arrangement made at the Friar's Cell for the 
meeting of the lovers and the scene in which they part, does not give a sufficiently 
marked interval for the occurrence of all the events which are supposed to have 
passed in the interim : moreover the addition of Sc. 5 to Act III. lias the disad- 
vantage of making that act inordinately long. Capell made the division I here 
suggest ; but his example does not appear to have been followed by any subse- 
quent editor. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. 

In this opening scene, up to the actual commencement of the fray, a comparison 
of (Qi) with Q2 leaves one with the impression that the former, in its incom- 
pleteness, is merely the result of imperfect notes taken during the performance ; 
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the summing up of the affray itself in a descriptive stage direction strengthens 
this impression. On the entry of the Prince to part the combatants his speech is 
reduced nearly one third. In the subsequent dialogue between Monntagne, liis 
Wife, and Benvolio, there are again large omissions in (Qi). BenvoUo asked to 
describe the fray breaks down at the second line ; but traces of the lines he should 
have spoken may be discovered in his confused account in (Qi) of the fatal fi^ 
in which Mercutio and Tybalt are slain (Act III. Sc. i), where indeed one whole 
line of those here omitted will be found : — * IVAiU we [tAey] were enterchaunging 
thrusts and blowes.* It will also be noticed as a proof of omission on the part of 
(Qi) that Mountague retains the line — ^ Black and portettUms must this humour 
prvue ; * but his description of Romeo's melancholy humour to which he refers is 
only to be found in Q2. Again we find evidence of omission on the pcut of (Qi) 
in the abruptness of the conclusion of the dialogue between Romeo and Benvolio 
and in the absolute agreement in character of the additional 22 lines found in Q2 
with all that had gone before. For the rest, from the entry of the Prince to the 
conclusion of the scene, what is given in (Qi) is evidently derived, however ob- 
tained, from an authentic source, and has the great value of enabling us to correct 
some errors that have crept into Q2, and of affording evidence of revision in that 
quarto. The reader may easily discover for himself by the aid of the Parallel 
texts edition of this play the proofs of this revision ; but all instances of any 
moment will be found recorded in these notes. 

I. Coa/es] Coles Q2. 3, 4. 

4. out 0/ collar] out of choller Q2, 3. out of the coller Q4. out of the collar QS. 
out dth Collar Ff {o' ih' F3, 4.) 

21. I will be ciuil with the maides] For ciuil Q4, 5 have cruell, a reading that 
has been very generally adopted, from Rowe downwards. 

26. They must take it in sense] Q2, 3, Fi omit in. 

30. here comes t:cH? of the house of Mounta^tes, ] Malone first introduced two into 
the text, from (Ql). The Ff. have, .... <?/"the Afountagnes, 

31. [Enter Abram and another, seruing men of the Mountagues] The Qq. Ff. 
have merely, * Enter tioo other serving men.^ From the prefix to his speeches we 
find the name of one to be Abram ; the other, a mute personage, was named by 
Rowe, Balthasar ; but as that is the name of Romeo*s man, who plays a serious 
part, I have preferred to leave this second serving man unnamed. 

39. which is disgrace to them] Q3, 4, 5 & Ff. have, — 7vhich is a disgrace to 
them^ — the reading generally adopted. The introduction of the article seems 
however unnecessary. (Q i ) has, — which is disgrace enough if they sufer it. 

52. [Enter, at opposite sides, Benuolio and Tibalt.] The Qq. Ff. have here 
merely ^ Enter Benuolio* Tibalt's entry is marke<I after what is, in our text, 
line 60. 

Benuolio is of the faction of the Montagues, and his entry when Gregorie, a 
servant of the Capulets, says * here comes one of my maisters kinsmen * led 
Farmer to suppose a mistake in this place. Steevens however explains that 
" Gregorie may mean Tybalt, who enters immediately after Benvolio, but on a 
different part of the stage. The eyes of the servant may be directed the way he 
sees Tybalt coming, and in the mean time, Benvolio enters on the opposite side." 
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The stage directions in such carelessly printed p1a}rs as Shakspere's unfor- 
tunately are, need not be regarded in a very sacred light, and I have not therefore 
hesitated in bringing them here, and in other places, in agreement with the evi- 
dent intention of the scene. 

57. sttKukiHg\ Q4, 5. washing Qi, 3, Ff. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that swashing is the right word in this place 
(see the notes and illustrations of the several editors collected in Fumess*s 
Variorum Shakespeare), yet the following curious extract, with which I have been 
favoured by Dr B. Nicholson, is so good a contribution to our knowledge of the 
colloquialisms of the Elizabethan period, that I cannot refrain from giving it a 
place in these notes. 

** You see my quarter staffe, is it not a blesse begger, thinke you ? A washing 
blow of this is as good as a Laundresse, it will wash for the names sake : it can 
wipe a fellow ouer the thumbs, wring a man in the withers, and must needs dry 
beate a skoundrell, if it be artificially managed." 

Plaine Pgfxei'all \by 'R\c\i. Harvey, 1589]. 

67. [Enter several of both houses, etc.] The Qq. for this stage direction have, 
^ EnUr three or foure Cititenswith Clubs or party sons * The Ff. omit *^ or party- 
sons.* Capel first amplified the stage direction. I have added to it ' confused 
cries\ and broken up the two following lines to indicate that part would be 
shouted by one faction, part by the other, and part by the citizens and officers 
who interfere to stop the fray. The Qq. and Ff. have the prefix Offi. to these 
two lines. The Cambridge Exlitors give both to First Off,; but conjecture that 
the second should be given to Citizens. Cit. or i Cit. (Theobald and Malone) is 
the usual prefix in modem editions. Mr Cowden Clarke, who remarks that * this 
speech seems to be a collection of exclamations uttered by several persons rather 
than the words of one person *, gives both lines to Citizens. Dyce, also, in his 
2nd ed. 

69. [Enter at opposite sides old Capulet, etc.] It is clear from the dialogue that 
Capulet and Montague arrive on the scene of action at the same moment, I have 
therefore brought these two entries together and made the necessary alterations. 
The entry of Montague is marked in Qq. Ff. after line 73 of our text. 

77. Prophaners of this neighbour- stay ned Steele^ Is stee/e here a misprint for W/^ 

82. mistentperd] mistempered^ Q2, 3, 4. . 

87. Veron<is'\ Neronas Q2. 

108. While we were etiterchaunging thntsts and blo7ves.] This line, with the 
change oiwe to they, is found in (Qi) in Act III. Sc. I, where Benvolio describes 
the fatal brawl in which Mercutio and Tybalt are slain. 

115. ^ troubled minde draue me to walke abroad.^ So Q3, 4, 5 & Ff. Q2 for 
draue has driue. Mommsen argues for the retention of driney and quotes, in 
support of his argument, Spenser (F.Q. 3, 4, 37, • That so deepe wound through 
these deare members ^/r/z/^r ') and the *Logonomia Anglica' (ed. 1 621, p. 49) of 
Alex. Gil, a contemporary grammarian. To this might be added the authority 
of Ben Jonson, — see his Grammar, Chap. XIX. — and two other instances in 
Spenser. 

* So forth he drew much gold, and toward him it drivel 
for drove, pushed. F. Q. 6, 9, 32. 

^ 7 
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* Others would through the river him have drivel 
for drh'fH, F. Q. ( Tioo Cantos on Mutabiliti^ 6, 50. 

Drive (1 short) still survives as a vulgarism ; but as no other instance of its use 
can be found in vShakspere I have preferred to follow the example of the editions 
subsequent to Q2, and of all English editors. 

Fur the line quoted at the head of this note (Qi) has, — 

A troubled thought drew me from companie : 
this, taken in connection with two other lines in this speech— 

I drew towards him but he was ware of me. 
And drew into the thicket of the wood, — 
also altered in Q2, would seem to suggest that the altered version is the result of 
a revision of the play for the later edition. See, also, note on lines 122, 123 in 
this same s{K*ech. 

116. Sycamour] Qi, 3, 4 misprint Syramtmr, 

117. That Westward roateth/rom the Citi/s side.'} Malone^ from (Ql). Q2 has, 
-^his citie side. The rest, — this city side. 

122, 123. Which then most sought where most might not htjbund^ 

Being one too many by my wearie sei/e.] Q2, 3, 4, FC have a comma 
after sought; Q5 omits comma. For these two lines (Qi) has» — 

That most are busied when th*are most a/one, 
a reading introduced by Pope and adopted by many editors. The two lines 
however which appear in my text seem to me evidently the result of a revision 
of the original play. A probable restoration of the text is recorded in Fumess's 
Variorum edition, p. 431, Appendix, as the conjecture of ProC G. Allen :— 
* where more might not be found.* ** Shakespear," says Mr Allen, "was not the 
man (in Romeo and Juliet, at least) to let slip the chance of running through the 
Degrees of Comparison, many^ more, most. ** 

125. shunnd] shunned Qz, 3, 4. 

136. portentous] F2, 3, 4. portentious (Ql). portettdous Q2, 3, 5, Fl. prp- 
tendons Q4. 

141. Both hy> my sclfe and many o* her friends.] — Fi has others Friends^ and on 
this authority Knight founds his resuWng^-:— and many ofherSy friends. Knight*s 
punctuation may possibly be right ; but there would be no need to change other 
to others. Otfwr was frequently used as a plural. 

142. But he^ his owne affections counseller] But he is oione, etc. Q2. 

148. Or dedicate his bewtie to the sun.] For sun the Qq. Ff. have same. Sun is 
one of Theobald's many happy emendations, and has been almost universally 
adopted. It should however be observed that instances of this flat, lawyer's- 
clerk-like diction are frequent in the works of Shakspere's predecessors and 
contemporaries — I could give many specimens ; but (to quote one instance only) 

*that which every one doth know for truth 

Needs no examples to confirm the same.* 

Greene*s Comical History of Alphons%u^ King of Arragon. 

67. Should^ without eyeSy see pcUhwaies to his wilt] For t^is line (Qi) has, — 

Should without lawes giue pathwaies to our will. The line is a difficult one, 

whichever version we accept, and has been variously interpreted by those editors 

who have ventured to explain it. Staunton conjectures that the true reading 
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Ji), is probably — ' Should, aithoul eye*, i/i pathways looiir will' ; 
walk in any direction be chooses to appoint.' 
Q (Qi), Fa. 3, 4. The test, crea/td. 
ming /„rmes-\ So Q4, 5, Fi, 3, 4. {vf/i itfmfHg Q5. wiU-sfcm- 
4.) wtlseiing formrs Qz, 3, Fi. bat suming thingj (Ql). 
Grit/a of mine awnt lit htauii in my trial/, 
IVMck Ikau ■wilt ^pagaU, te kavt it frtiul.'\ 

Jl) has, — lil luauit at my hart 

Which thou wouldtl frapagalt ta ham them prat. 
Pope, and olhein, adopted them in line iSl. 
181. prop -.g.,!/] fio/^x"'' Q2- 

183. Ihii hut, that Ihon hall !kimni\ (Qlf has.— /AiJ griefe that thou hast 
shuiBne, — probablj the beller reading. 

184. I./-] '"'-Q'. 

185. Lpveis a imokt made with the fume e/ sighd\ For made. Pope introdaeed 
from (Ql) raisdi. 

187. Bang v/j.t, a tea noxriiAt with Zoning team] For loiiing. Pope inlrodueed 
from (Ql) Imurs, a reading very generally adopted. The whole line in (Ql) 
is, Bang'oexl, a sea raging viith a loners tears — and, with the omission of a before 
Utters, would proba.bly be Ihe 1>eT1eT reading. 

191. Tut, Ihtaie left niystlf\ (Ql) 4 Qq. Ff. tcoA.—' have lost myiel/.' The 
emendation, wliich I consider a certain restoration of Shakspere's words, is 
recorded in Fumess's Variorum edition as being by Prof. Allen, whose note I 
lubjoiD : — 

" Ben. An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 
Ram. Tul, I have U/l my*elf. etc. 

It was exactly in Romeo's manner, in this dialogue, that he should take up 
the very word of Benvolio in his answer. Nothing was easier than for the tran- 
scriber or compositor of that day to mistake (hey for Ihe long s, and viee virsi. 
Compare Coritilanus, I. 4. ;5. where for left we should probably read Icit." 

The passage in 'Coriolanus' referred toby Prof. Allen is where Marciu.c pursuing 
the Volsces enters the town with them and ii shut in. His followers give him for 
lost, and Lalius exclaims — ' Thou art lefr, Marcius.' Collier had already con- 
jectured that lost was the true reading, and Singer first adopted the conjecture. 
For another instance in which it is certain that lost and It/I have been confounded 
see Hamlet, III. i. 99. ' their perfume /ur/' |j the reading of all the Quartos ; Ihe 
Folios have 1^1. 

194. Tfll me in sadness: ■who is' I thai yau hue?] The note of interrogation, 
found in Qq. Ff.. seems to require the apostrophe / which I hiuc introduced after 
(J. Most modem editions omit Ihe [!]. Capell and Staunton retain it. Singer 
in his znd ed. read,— iu,(o 'lis that you leve. Pope, founding his reading on (Ql) 
which has.— iuion« she is you tout I rend, — who shtis you lenie. In Benvolio's 
next speech I have also ventured, contrary to modern practice, in presening the 
|js( word, — uihof as an interrogation. Q2. 3 give the speech in that form. 

197. Bid a siehe inan ill sadnestf make his will.] So (Ql) and Q4, 5, Q2, 3 
and Fi have, — A sicie man in sadnesse mtikrs his mill— aad Ft, 3, 4 eke out the 
line by reading, — in good sadness — 
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20I. mark-man} So (Qi). The Qq. Fi, 2 omit the hyphen. F3, 4 have 
marks-man, 

206. jFrom hues weak childish baiv she Hues vnharmd] The Qq. and Ft have^ 
'—vncharmd. The correction is found in (Qi), which, however, reads, — Gainst 
Cupids childish bow she Hues vnharm^d. 

210, 211. O, she is rich in bewtie ! onely poore^ 

That^ when she dies^ with bewtie dies her store,"} Here (Qi) abruptly 
ends the scene. The second line has been much discussed, and Theobald's 
emendation — 'with her dies Beauty's store ' — ^has been accepted by many editors. 

213. makes} make Qi, 3, Fi. 

ACT I. 

Scene 2. • 

In this scene, between Capulet and Paris in the first instance, and then between 
Capulet*s Servant and Romeo and Benvolio, the chief differences between (Qi) 
and Q2 are the omission by (Qi) of the first three lines of the scene ( a speech 
by Capulet), four other lines (14, 15, 18, and 19) in Capulet's third and longest 
speech (which may, however, possibly be additions in Q2), and the confused ren- 
dering of the half-dozen lines of the Servant's soliloquy, which presents the same 
character of imperfection noticeable in (Qi) in the dialogue between the servants 
in the opening scene. Some other trifling variations may be due to revision in 
Q2 ; but by far the larger poition of the scene is absolutely the same in both 
quartos. 

[Enter Capulet, Countie Paris, and Servant.] The Qq. Ff. have, . . . and 
the Cloume. The prefix, however, to his speeches in this scene is Ser, or Seru, 
1 have therefore conformed to modem practice in designating him Servant, 

13. Aftd too soone mard are those so early made} (QlJ has, — so early maried — 
a reading adopted by some editors. 

14. The earth hath swallowed} So Q5. The earth hath swallatved Q4. 
Earth Jtath sivallowed Q2, 3, Fl. Earth up hath swallmved F2, 3, 4. 

15. She is} So Q4, 5, F2, 3, 4. Shees Q2, 3. She^s Fl. 

18. And^ shee agreed^} So, with the exception of comma after And, Q2. 
The rest have, — Ami she agree — changed in modem editions to, — An she agree. 

25. Earthtreading starres, that make darke heauen light.} Johnson interpreted 
this : earthly stars which eclipse the light of heaven. On this Mason observes, 
* it is not capable of the meaning that Johnson attributes to it, without the altera- 
tion I mean to propose, which is, to read : Earth-treading stars that make dark, 
heathens light. That is, earthly stars that outshine the stars of heaven, and 
make them appear dark by their own superior brightness. But, according to the 
present reading, they are earthly stars that enlighten the gloom of heaven.' Per- 
haps we should read, — Earth-treading stars, that mock (=rival) dark heaven'x 
light. 

26 — 28. Such comfort, as do lustie youngmen feele 
When well appareld Aprill on the heele 
Of lumping winter trecuis, ] In this word youngmen I have returned 
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to the reading of (Qi), (Qq. Ff. have, young men) as I believe it here to be 
equivalent to yeotnen. Kitson gives a number of instances (see notes Variorum 
Shakspeare, ed. 1 821) in which it is certain that by \t yeomen was intended, and 
Minsheu states that ' this word Youngmen is used for Yeomen in the Statute If 
Anno 33 H. 8. Cap. 10.' 

1 believe, therefore, that Johnson, who conjectures that we should read yeomen^ 
was right in his interpretation of this passage as being one of the many little pas- 
toral pictures with which Shakespere abounds, and that the Poet did not merely 
intend Capulet to say that Paris should feel as young men feel in the month of 
April, as explained by other commentators. 

It is very possible, also, that Shakespere may have "^riXXtXi yeomen^ and Ritson 
points out that in the Inst scene of this play in. two places the old copies read 
young trees and young tree instead of yew-tree. 

In the third line quoted at the head of this note I have restored lumping of 
(Qi) as conveying a more picturesque notion of dull, heavy, boorish winter than 
limping of the subsequent Qq. and Ff. Compare Marston, Prologue to Second 
Part of 'Antonio and Mellida,' vol. i. p. 70, ed. Halliwell, 1856. *The rawish 
danke oiclumzie Winter ' — Though here, by the way, Sidney Walker (Criticisms, 
vol. iiL p. 27) would read, — clammy winter. Clumzie^ however, is certainly right : 
it is one of the words that Ben Jonson in his ' Poetaster ', Act v. Sc i, makes 
Crispinus (Marston) throw up. See Gifford's notes. 

29. fresh femede buds\ So (Qi) and F2, 3, 4. The rest ior female \\SL\t fennelL 

32, 33. Such amongst^ tnew o^er many^ mine being one 

May stand in number, etc.] 1 subjoin the various readings of the first 
line : — 

Such amongst view of many myne being one, (Qi). 

Which one more view, of many, mine being one, Q2, 3, Ff. (veiw Q3, 

Fi) 
Which on more view of many, mine being one, Q4, 5. 

All the commentators are agreed that these readings are unintelligible, and 
sundry alterations have been proposed and adopted ; but I think I may venture 
to say with no satis&ctory result. Capulet while consenting to, and even wel- 
coming, Paris' suit to his daughter, objects that she is too young to wed, and 
recommends Paris (as he will have the opportunity of doing amongst the ' fresh 
female buds * he is to meet) to 'hear all, all see ' before he decides on Juliet I 
have reverted to the first reading of the line, and, with the slight alteration of of 
to oer, which I have ventured to make, I believe the sense of the passage is 
brought out without unnecessary violence to the old text. Steevens* conjecture 
Search among view of many, etc, though, I think, in itself void of meaning, may 
suggest another reading in accordance with that which I have adopted : Search 
amongst, view o*er many, etc In support of Steevens* conjecture Malone quotes 
a passage from Brooke's Poem, 

' Young damsels thither flock, of bachelors a rout ; 
Not so much for the banquet's sake, as beauties to search out' 

38. — whose names are written here! It is written^ etc,"] The Qq. Ff. have, — 
whose names are writtat. Here it is written^ etc. (Q I ), —whose names are written 
here, and yet I know not, etc. The alteration adopted in the text is substantially 
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that of Rowe, who, however, places a note of interrogation after here instead of 
the note of exclamation. 

45. Ifsn'J] lessned{(ii) Fj. /esned Qq. Fl, 2. las^tudY^ 

63 — 71. Capell 6rst pointed out that the list of guests invited by Capulet re- 
solves itself naturally into verse with the slight change of Ansdme to Ansdmo in 
the second line, and the prefix of some such epithet as gentle to Livia in the 
seventh. He apparently overlooked the fact that the deficient syllable is supplied 
in (Qi) — ^and Livia.* Courtney and Sidney Walker (* Crit.* vol. i. p. 2) arrived 
independently at the same conclusion, and Dyce, in his 2nd edition, for the fixst 
time printed the lines as verse. 

74. 75- Rom. Whither ^ 

Serv. To supper ; to our housed To supper — with or without a note of 
interrogation after it, is given in all the old editions to Romeo. The alteration 
adopted in the text was first made by Theobald on a conjecture of Warburton's, 
and has since been universally accepted. I am not sure, however, but that the 
snip-snap of the dialogue requires further alteration, and that we should read :— 

Rom. A faire assemblie : wherefore should they come ? 

Ser, To supper, or^ Up to supper. 

Rom, Whither? 

Ser. To our house. 
Romeo's double question as to the whither of the assembly has always seemed 
to me suspicious. 

83. — whom thou so loves'] Q5 and F2, 3, 4 have hvest; all the earlier editions 
as in text. Sidney Walker has amply shown that the substitution of s for st in 
the second person singular of a verb was a grammatical license of the Elixa* 
bethan Period. See his 'Criticisms,' voL ii. p. 126; Art Ixxvi., where he 
quotes two instances from this play : — iii. 5, 117. ' That thou expects not* 137. 
' Thou counterfaits* See also i. 5, 7, * as thou loues me.* 

89. — then turn tears to fiers.] All the old editions Yulyc /ler or Jlre ; Pope 
changed Xo fires on account of the rhyme to liars. All editors have followed his 
example till White, who remarks : — ' The mere difference of a final s seems not 
to have been regarded in rhyme in Shakespear's day, and the reading "fires" 
tends to impoverish a line not over-rich.* 

94. Tuty tut /— ] The second interjection, necessary to the metre, is added on 
the authority of F2, 3, 4. It was adopted by all editors from Rowe to Capell, 
rejected by subsequent editors, and again restored by Collier and Dyce in their 
2nd editions. See Sidney Walker, 'Criticisms,* vol. ii. p. 141; Art Ixxix., 
'Omission of Repeated Words.* 

96. But in that Christall scales'] Rowe altered to, those crystal scales ; and 
his alteration was adopted, I believe, by all editors down to Knight, and by some 
since his time. Malone, however, while adopting Rowe*s alteration doubted its 
necessity. Knight merely observes that 'scales is used as a singular noun,' and 
Dyce says, * it was so frequently employed by the poet's contemporaries.' He 
does not however give any instance, nor am I aware of any. 

97. Your Ladie-loue—] All the old editions have Ladies love, which has been 
modernized to Lady's love. It seems obvious that the comparison is not between 
Romeo's love for his Mistress, or hers for him, and the person of some other 
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maid ; but between the persons of his Mistress and this other damsel. Theobald 
accordingly altered to Lady-love. Editors have been divided as to the propriety 
of this alteration, and it has even been questioned whether the compound Lady- 
lave is as old as Shakespeare's time. Dyce however has conclusively shown that 
it is; he quotes Wilson's * Coblers Prophesie,' 1594: 'then downe came I my 
ladyloue tofinde.' 

99. And she shall scant shew welly that now shelves bat. ] (Q i) and Q2 have, — 
seemes hest. The rest, as in our text. As a specimen of the carelessness with which 
dramatic literature was printed it may be mentioned that the first part of this line 
is corrupted in Fl to And she shew scant shell, well, etc, 

ACT I. 
Scene 3. 

Lady Capulet, the Nurse, and Juliet For the first third of this scene (Qi) and 
Q2 are absolutely identical. From that point to the end there are large omissions 
in (Qi)f and some instances of imperfect rendering, as will be seen at a glance on 
comparing the two quartos in the Parallel Texts. The character of the additional 
lines given in Q2 forbids the notion that they could have been written especially for 
that edition. In (Qi) the Nurse's speeches, in this scene and in the next scene in 
which she appears (Sc. 5 towards the end), are printed in Italics. In the Qq. in 
this scene they are also printed in Italics, with the exception of the two last ; and 
in all the old editions they are printed as prose. In my text I have allowed the 
Italics to stand, these speeches having been so set up for what I may call the 
facsimile edition of Q2 ; but I have divided the lines as verse in accordance 
with the aiTangement made by Pope, Johnson, Steevens, and CapelL To 
the last belongs the chief share of this work. It was not without hesitation 
that I determined on this division, for though undoubtedly the Nurse's speeches 
for the most part fall with ease into metrical rank they contain passages which it is 
difficult to believe could have been intended as such. Boswell, the editor for 
Malone's Variorum ed. 182 1, rather doubted the propriety of the modem arrange- 
ment, and in the principal speech of all, commencing * £uen or odd ' — (lines 
16 — ^48), two at least of the more recent editors, Staunton and Keightley, have re- 
turned to the prose form of the old editions. 

32. --/all out wi' th* Dugge] —with Dugge (Qi).— rri'M theDugge Qq. Ff. 

33. Shake, quoth the Doue-house\ So in all the old editions, with the exception 
of the comma after Shake, Quoth may here possibly be a misprint for gdth or 
goeth, 

35. eleuen\ So Q5, F2, 3, 4. a leauen (Qi). a leuen Q2, 3, 4. a eleuen Ft, 
66. It is an honoure that Idreame not 0/] Here, and in the following speech of 
the Nurse, honoure is corrupted to houre or hour in Qq. Ff. Pope made the cor- 
rection, from (Qi). 

83. Examine every married liniament,\ So (Q2). The rest for married h&ye 
severall, a reading adopted by many editors. Steevens well explains married as 
the mutual dependance on, or accordance of one feature with another. 
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ACT I. 

Romeo and his friends prepare for their visit in masquerade to Capolet'sassem* 
biy. In this scene there are some fifteen lines omittni in (Qi), and the versioa 
of the celebrated Queen Mab speech is inferior, and in places confused ; it is bow- 
ever printed as verse, while in the later copies it is given as prose ; in other respects 
the two quartos are substantially identical Against the omissions of (Qi) must 
be set off three lines (7, 8, and 53) recovered from that quarto, which also affords 
corrections of some few errors of the subsequent editions. 

7, 8. NifT no without booke Prologiu^ faintly spoke 

After the Prompter ^ for our entrance.\ These two lines were first added to 
the received text by Pope, from (Qi). A good instance of the kind of Prologue 
referred to by Mercutio is that in Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2, where the King and 
his companions, disguised as Russians, enter with Moth as their Prologue. 

39. The game was nere so faire and 1 am done.] Done is the reading of (Qi) 
and the first three folios. Q2 has dum, Q3, 4, 5 and ^^4 dun, 

41, 42. weeledraw thafrom the mire^ 

Or, saue your reuerence^ loue, wherein thou stiehst'] Tor your, in Ft, the 
Qq. have you. For stickst, (Qi), the Qq. & Ff. have stickest, A reading very 
generally adopteil is that of (Qi) : 

weele draw thee from the mire. 

Of this surreuerence (sir-reverence) loue, etc 

45. We waste our lights in zHune, light lights by day.] I have adopted here Dr 
B. Nicholson's emendation of the Qq. Ff. which read respectively in the latter 
half of the line, — lights lights by diy — and — lights, lights, by day. (Q I ) has, — We 
Irurne our lights by night, like Lam pes by day — and the latter half of this line, 
adopted first by Capell, has been generally received as the right reading. The 
line, however, in (Qi) is evidently corrupt and, as evidently, that in the Qq. Ff. 
is due to a revision, though blundered by the printer. Johnson, taking like from 
(Qi), read, — like lights by day ; but Nicholson's suggestion commends itself by 
its superior simplicity, consisting as it does merely in the ejection of an intru- 
sive s. 

47. our fue wits] Malone (VVilbraham conj.). The Qq. Ff. have, — our fine 
wits. The line in (Qi) stands thus : — Three times a day, ere once in her right 
wits. 

54. Ben. Queen Mab! whats she T\ From (Ql). Hunter suggested that this 
speech should be received into the text, and Keightley adopts his suggestion. I 
have, with (Qi), given the speech to Benvolio ; but it probably belongs to Romea 
It is to be noted that in (Qi) the long ' Queen Mab ' speech, which follows, is con- 
tinued to Benvolio. 

55 — 96* The description of Queen Mab. This speech in Qq. Ff. is given as 
prose; its counterpart in (Qi), in which are many corruptions, is printed as 
verse. Pope first restored the verse in the received text. 

56. In shape no bigger than an Agot stone] Of course by this is to be understood, 
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not the bulk of the Agate-stone, but the small figure engraved in it Possibly 
we should read, — in Agot stone. 

58. a^ofnm] Atomi {(^i), ottamie Q2, 

59. Ouer mats nosfs] Athwart mens noses (Qi) ; adopted by Pope and others. 
62 — 64. Her Charriot . . . Fairies Coatchmakers ;] These lines in the original 

follow what in my text is line 72 (Prickt from the lazie finger of a maid). I have 
made the transposition on the authority of Mr W. N. Lettsom, whose note (in 
Dyce's 2nd ed. of Shakespeare) I subjoin : — * It is preposterous to speak of the 
parts of a chariot (such as the wagon spokes and cover) before mentioning the 
chariot itself.' (Qi) does not contain these lines ; they may have been added in 
the margin of the 'copy ' prepared for Q2, and misplaced by the printer, as in 
other instances which I have pointed out in these notes. 

67. the lash cfJUme] So F2, 3, ^.—filmes {Qi)—Phi/ome the rest. 

70. Prickt from the la%ie finger of a maid\ Pope . Pickt . . . maide (Qi). 
Prickt . . . man Qq. Fl. Prickt , , . woman F2, 3, 4. 

73. Ore Courtiers knees] O're . . . (Ql). ^» . . . Qq. F£ 

75. who strait on kisses dream] Q2 for on has one, 

77. breaths] (Ql). breath Qq. Ff 

91, 92. And bakes the Elflocks infoule sluttish haires, 

IVhich once entangled much misfortune bodes.] For Elflocks Q2, 3 &Fl 
have Elklocks, In the second line (Qi), Qq. & Fi, 2 have tmtangled,—¥^ as in 
text, — F4 intangled. It was surely the entanglement^ not the disentanglement^ 
which was inauspicious, I have therefore with Johnson adopted the correction 
found in F3. 

102. — the frozen- bosome of the North.] — thefrose bcnvels of the north (Ql). 

103. — puffies away from thence.]— puffies cnoay in haste (Qi). 
04. Turning his face to the dewe dropping South] So (Qi). The rest ior face 
hay e fide. Pope first adopted /z^^. 

112, 113. But Hcy that hath the stirrage of my course^ 

Direct my sail I -] For j<w7, found in (Qi), the Qq. F£ have sute. 
Stecvens first adopted sail into the text ; he, however, read with (Qi) — Directs my 
sail, 

115. Ben. Strike^ drum,] Omitted in (Qi), which also omits the first, the Serv- 
ants', portion of the next scene, and proceeds at once to the entry of * old Capulet 
with the Ladies. * In the Qq. & Ff. the stage direction is : — * They march about the 
Stage, and Seruingmen come forth with [with their Ff.] Napkins.* Then, in Qq., 
* Enter Pomeo,' corrected in Ff. to * Enter Seruant.* The servants prepare the 
Hall for the guests and * Exeunt,* and then * Enter all the guests and Gentlewomen 
to the Masker's.* It is probable that on the old stage no break was made in the 
performance, and that after their march about the Maskers stood on one side and 
came forward again on the Entry of Capulet and his guests, after the retirement 
of the servants. I have, however, made the usual division of scenes and altered 
the stage directions accordingly. 

ACT I. 
Scene 5. 
Capalet*s Assembly. As noted above, the preparatory scene with the Serr- 
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ants is altogether omitted in (Qi). In other respects, allowing (or the omisdon 
of a few lines in (Qi) and for some evident revisions in Qa, which are pointed out 
in the notes, Qos i & 2 are substantially identical It is noteworthy that for the 
last three lines (125-7) of Capulet's last speech, we find in (Qi) lines 6, 7 and part 
of 33 of his speeches in Act III. Sc 4, Q2. 

15. — wi// walke a bout with you,] The reading universally, I bdiere, adopted 
since Capell is that of (Qi) IVill haue a bout with you. It should be obsored 
that all the old copies spell a bout as one word ; to distinguish it, however, from 
the preposition, around, I have divided it in conformity with the more general 
usage even of Shakespeare's time. To tread a measure or to walk a measure is 
a common form of expression among our old dramatists, and in this case where 
the bout is a bout of dancing the walk of Qq. & Ff. seems to me a preferable 
reading to the haue of the imperfect (Qi). I have accordingly retained it in my 
text. For a confirmation of the text of Qq. Ff. I refer to the masking scene in 
" Much Ado about Nothing," ILL, line 75, where Don Pedro choosing Hero as his 
partner for the dance addresses her : — ** Lady, will you walk about with your 
friend. " Hero's reply and other passages in the play show that this was an 
invitation to dance. See Act I. Sc. 2, 1. 9— 11, **the prince discovered to 
Claudio that he loved my niece, your daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this 
night in a dance." Act II. Sc. i, 1. 58—60, '*The fault will be in the music, 
cousin, if you be not wooed in good time : if the prince be too important, tell him 
there is measure in every thing, and so dance out the answer.'* Same scene, 
line 92. Margaret being chosen by Balthasar, says, — *'God match me with a 
good dancer ! " ; and Beatrice, same scene, lines 132, 134 & 135, ** We must 
follow the leaders " — "if they lead to any ill, I will leave them at the next turn- 
ing." And then follows the dance. Florio in his * New World of Words,' ed. 
161 1, gives us, " Girita, a giring, a twirling, a winding or crankling about," and 
'* Girauolta, as [same as] Girata. Also a walking tume, as we say a bout." 

16. Ah hay my mistresses 1] So in (Qi), first adopted by Capell. The rest 
have. Ah my and Ah me mistresses, 

17. 18. she that makes daintie, 

She^ He sTvear^ hath Corns ;— ] Pope omitted She from this second line, 
Steevens transferred it to the end of the preceding line. 
33. Lueentid] Lucienfio Qq. 

39. Good youths y T faith 1 Oh, yottth's a ioUy thing /] This line, found only in 
(Qi), is, as Steevens observes, 'natural and worth preserving.' Keightley first 
adopted it into the text. 

44, 46. Her Beauty hangs vpon the cheeke of night 
Like a rich Inuel in an Ethiops eare ; 

Bewtie too rich for use, etc.] So F2, 3, 4. The rest, including (Qi), 
have, — 

It seemes she hangs vpon the cheeke of night 

As [Like (Qi)] a rich Jewel, etc. 

The reading of F2, 3, 4, is adopted by many editors ; others, while admitting 

its superiority, adhere, on the score of authority, to that of the earlier editions. 

The • authority ' of all the old editions, however, apart from internal evidence, is 

very much a matter of surmise, and in this case the internal evidence is strongly 
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in favoar of the reading given in my text ; * beauty ' in the second clause of the 
sentence (line 46) being dependent on its occurrence in the first It is noticeable 
that the last three folios, in which this emendation occurs, restore in the second 
line, Like of (Qi) which, in the greater part of this scene, must have presented a 
Hiurly accurate copy of the original play. 

47. So shawes a sncwU Done trooping with Crowes] So shmes a snow-white Swan 
trouping with Crowes (Qi). 

86. Be quietf or — More light, more light I — For shame /] It need hardly be ob- 
served that this speech, which is addressed partly to Tybalt and partly to the guests 
and servants, is without any distinctive pointing in the original editions. In the 
line above quoted there appears to be some difference of opinion among the 
editors as to the proper division of the speech : some, as I have done, marking 
For shame 1 as addressed to Tybalt ; others as addressed to the servants : — More 
light, more light, for shame I — 

93. the gentle fin is this] All the old copies hajtjtn otfinne in this place. 

Warburton changes Xofine^ and his alteration has been very generally adopted. 

94. My lips, two blushing Pylgrims, readie stand,] . . . <A^ readie stand. Q2, 
3.4, Fi. 

132. Whais he, that follows there, thai wold not dance T] So (Qi). The rest for 
there have here, Capell first made the correction. 

142. Whats this t tVhats this f] So the Ff. The Qq. have fVkats tis t whats 
tis f (Q2 omits [?] after second tis, and Q4 has, — what tis f) 

2ND CHORUS. 

This 'Chorus ' is omitted in (Qi). 
4. IVith tender yulietmatcht] . . . matchQi. 

ACT II. 

Scenes i & 2. 

Romeo, Benvolio and Mercutio ; then Romeo, and Juliet at her window. In 
by far the larger portion of these scenes (Qi) and Q2 are substantially identical. 
(Q I ) affords several certain corrections of the text of Q2 and evidence of some slight 
revisions in the latter, as will be pointed out in the notes on these scenes. (Qi) 
breaks down in Scene 2 at lines 120 — 138, and again at lines 149 — 154 ; but a 
study of the Parallel texts will, I think, convince the reader that the differences 
between the two quartos are the result of omissions in (Qi), not o( additions in 

ACT ir. 

Scene I. 

2. [He climbs the wall, and leaps down within it] This is Steevens s stage 
direction, justified by Benvolio's subsequent speech * He ran this way, and leap*d 
this orchard wall.* The old editions do not mark Romeo's exit fix)m the scene 
in any way. Probably in the old theatre some piece of stage furniture repre- 
sented the wall, behind which Romeo lies close while his friends Mercutio and 
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BenvoHo * conjure * him. That he docs not leave the stage is proved by his first 
speech in what we now call Scene 2, his entry for which, moreover, is not marked 
in the old copies. When Mercutio and Benvolio depart he comes forward, and 
the ' wall ' being withdrawn, the audience are now at liberty to imagine them- 
selves with him in Capulet's orchard, and Juliet appears on the upper platform, as 
at her window. 

3. Ben- Ronuo 1 my Cosen Romeo I Romeo I 

Mer. He is tvise ;] *He is wise* is 

printed in the Qq. as part of the following line ; in the Ff. it occupies a separate 
line, and should have done so in my text ; but accidentally has got arranged as 
part of the preceding metrical line 3, the position given to it I believe by most 
modem editors, who following Pope's example omit, with (Qi), the third Romeo, 
In (Qi) the passage is given thus : — 

Ben : Romeo, my cosen Romeo. 
Afer : Doest thou heare he is wise, — 
Possibly * Doesi thon heare * belonged to Benvolio's speech and was addressed to 
the hidden Romeo. 

7. Romeo / humorous madman I passionate louer /] For this line (Ql)i which 
prints the speech as prose, has, — Romeo, madman, humors, passion, liuer. The 
reading of the other Qq. & Ff. is, substantially, — Romeo, humours, madmati, 
passion louer, and this with a note of exclamation after each word, is the generally 
received text. Singer in his 2nd ed. alters to, — Romeo I Humour' s-madman ! 
Passion-lover I 

I am responsible for the reading of my text. This speech throughout is very 
carelessly printed in the old editions. The first part of it — Nay, He conjure too — 
except in (Qi) & Q4, 5, is given to Benvolio." Then for one we have 011; for 
pronounce, prouaunt ; for dove, day, and dye, or die ; for heir, her ; for trim, true ; 
and one whole line in it, He heareth not, he stirreth {striueth Q3) not, he moueth 
not, I can only account for on the supposition that the printer of Q2, as in 
other places in this play, has jumbled together some various readings which by 
accident remained uneffaced in the copy from which he printed. (Qi) in this 
place has merely, * Hee heares me not, 

10. Crie but ^ ay me* I couple but * loue ' and * doue. '] For this line (Qi ) (printed 
as prose) has, — cry but ay me. Prottounce but Loue and Doue, — and this sub- 
stantially is the reading generally adopted. Fi for Crie but ay me has. Cry me but 
ay me, which the subsequent folios change to Cry me but ay me {aim F4). Q2, 3, Fl 
corrupt Pronourue into prouaunt and Prouant, and all (Qq. & Ff.) corrupt Doue mio 
day, die, or dye, A remarkable alteration is found in F2 (followed by F3, 4) which, 
in place of Pronounce, prouaunt or Proimnt, has Couply, corrected by Rowe to couple, 
for which word it was no doubt intended. This seems to me rather the blundered 
rendering of an authoritative correction than an attempt at conjectural emendation 
on the part of the printer of F2, who if exercising his critical faculty wotild 
scarcely have stopped short at couple and have left * loue and day * unattempted ; 
I therefore conclude that he had before him, from some source or other, the 
Poet's emendation of the Profiounce of (Qi) (also in all probability the word in 
the original MS. of the Play) and accepted it without further care, corrupting it 
in so doing to Couply, 1 have accordingly, in common with many editors, 
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adopted couple in my text ; besides its probable authority it has superior fitness 
in this place to recommend it. 

12. Aa'r] heire (Qi) & Q4, 5. her The rest. 

13. Young Abraham Cupid^ he that shot so trim — ] For this line (Qi), which 
prints the speech in which it occurs as prose, has, — * young Abraham : Cupid 
hee that shot so trim ' — Q2 & 3 only differ from it in reading true for trim ; 
a reading also followed by the subsequent Qos and Ff. which however omit 
the colon after Abraham. That (Qi) is right in reading trim is proved by 
the ballad (King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid) which is here alluded to — 
*Thc blinded boy that shoots so trim.' Percy, in a note to the ballad 
printed in his Reliques, first conjectured that trim not true was the right word, 
apparently without knowing that it was so given in (Qi). We have then 
only to consider here the epithet. Young Abraham Cupid, In 1746, in his 
'Critical Observations on Shakespeare,' Upton conjectured that Abraham was a 
misprint for Adam^ and that the allusion was to the famous .archer Adam Bell. 
Stecvcns, in 1778, adopted this conjecture which since then has been very gener- 
ally received. Previously to this, however, Theobald, in a note in his 1st ed., 
1733, had suggested that the true reading was, ** Young auborn Cupid, i. e., 
brown hairM, because in several other passages where auborn should be wrote, it 
is printed Abraham in the old books. " Many instances have since been adduced 
showing that abraham^ abram^ abome^ abron, abrun^ aubrun, etc., were all forms 
of the word we now uniformly write auburn — signifying some colour of the hair 
ranging from amber to brown : and, with that meaning attached to it, Abraham 
has been retained in the text or auburn substituted for it by several editors. On 
the other hand Knight has suggested that Abraham Cupid meant the cheat, the 
Abraham-man of the old statutes. We have then two interpretations of Abraham 
and one substitute for it in the shape of Adam. Whether Mercutio himself 
supplies the nick-name which he conjures Romeo to bestow on Cupid ; or whether 
Abraham here merely occupies the place of an epithet, are points which I must 
leave my readers to determine for themselves, confessing my inability to arrive at 
any solution satisfactory to myself. 

For an interesting paper on the subject see the * Pen Monthly Magazine * for 
July, 1873, by Mr 11. H. Fumess, editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare, 
in the first Volume of which — Romeo and Juliet — will also be found nearly all 
of importance that has been written on * Abraham Cupid.' 

27, 28. That . . . name.] As in Capell. Qq. Ff. end first line at spight. 

28. and in his mistress name] Q2 omits and. 

38. An open et catera] An open^ orQiy 3, Ff. An open (Sr» catera andQ^, 5, 
.{andcatera Q$.) 
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Sc^ne 2. 

8. /fer vestall Uuery is but sicl'c and greentf] . . . pale and greene (Ql)i adopted 
by Singer and others. 

10, II. It , . . wer I] As in Johnson. One line in Qq. Ff. Omitted (Qi). 
12. She speakes, yet she saies nothing :] . . . ^m/ she sayes nothing (Q I ). 
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15, 16. Titfoo/thf fairest starra in all tM^hmuen, 

Hamng some business do entreate fur eyes] Q2 for do has io, (Ql) for 
heauen has skies ; possibly an accidental rhyme in the original play, corrected in 
the * copy * prepared for Qa. 

23. See^ now she ieanes her cheeke upon her hand.] I have taken this now from 
(Qi), which reads, — Oh now she Ieanes, etc. All the other old editions, and I 
believe all modem editions have h^rw, 

24, 25. O, thai I were a gioue vpon that hand. 

That I might touch that cheeke /] 
(Qi) has, — I would I were the gloue to that same hand, 
That I might kisse that cheeke. 
31. When he bestrides the latde pacing cloudes,] So in (Qi) adopted by Pope. Qq. 
Yt iox pacinghAvt puffing, 

39. Thou art thyself, though not a Montague, ] Malone, followed by many editors, 
altered the pimctnation of this line to : — ' Thou art thjrself though, not a Mon- 
tague ' ; understanding though in the sense of however, Staunton and othen 
explain the passage in the sense of *' you would still retain all the perfections 
which adorn you, were you not called Mountague** ; or, as Grant White puts it, — 
"a rose is a rose, — has all its characteristic sweetness and beauty, — though it be 
not called a rose." (Qi) omits this line. 
41, 42. Nor arme nor face, nor any other part 

Bdongingto a man, O, be some other name !\ For these two lines (Ql) 
has: — 

Nor arme, nor face, nor any other part. 
The rest have : — 

Nor arme nor face, d be some other name 
Bdonging to a man, 
Malone first made out the text as it now stands in all modem editions. 

44. By any other name would stnell as szveete] So in (Q I ) adopted by Pope. The 
Qq. Ff. have, — *By any other word,* etc. 

45. So Romeo would^ 7vfre he not Romeo cold] Ql for Tvere has loene, 
47. Romeo doffe thy name 

A ndfor thy ttame which is no part of thee. ] (Q i ) has, — * Romeo part thy name. 
And for th(it name which is no part of thee.' We are indebted for many corrections 
of our text to (Qi). Throughout this play there is much playing upon words, 
and I suggest for the consideration of future editors whether /ar/ of (Qi) should 
not supersede doffoi the later editions. 

Compare (thanks to Mrs Fumess's Concordance to the Poems) Sonnet 113. 
Since I left you mine eye is in my mind, 
And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function and is partly blind. 
Many editors read with (Qi) — And for that name, etc. 
53, 54. By . . . am .] As in Ff. One line Qq. 
58, 59. My eares haueyet not drunk a hundred words 

Of thy tongues vttering ] In the first line (Qi) has, — not yet — and 

in the second, — that tongues utterance — both readings adopted by some editors. 
Q2 for tongues has tongus. 
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6i. Neithrr faire maide^ if either thee cUslike,^ Neyther fair saint, if either thee 
displease, (Qi). Some editors have chosen the one, some the other, of these two 
readings ; others again have divided their allegiance and have read — maid .... 
displease or saint .... dislike according to their fancy. 

62. camst] earnest Q2, 3, 4. 

65. hinsmen] kismen Q2. 

69. Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me] .... are no let tome (Q i), adopted 
by Capell, and some subsequent editors. 

71, 72. Alaeke I there lies more perill in thine eye. 

Then twentie of their sioords : — ] Prof. Geo. Allen proposes to print 
7%en with an apostrophe, — Then^ [= then in] twentie, etc, — ^this being, as he 
supposes, an instance of the absorption of the sound of the understood in by the 
like preceding sound in Tlien. See his note in the Appendix to Fumess's Variorum 
Shakespeare — Romeo and Juliet, p. 429 — 431. 

8a By Loues, that first did prompt me to enquire. ] I follow Keightley, who reads 
Lou^i in this line. The old editions have hue ; (Qi) also has, — who first did 
prompt, — adopted by CapelL Y ox prompt the Qq. & Fi hstyt promp. 

82. Pylot] Pylatqz. 

83. As that vast shore washt] So (Qi), Q4, 5. (Q2 for washt has washeth, 
Q3 washet) . . . vast-shore-washet Fi. . . . vast-shore : washd F2. . . . vast-shore : 
washed F3. . . . vast-shore, washed F4. 

84. / should aduenture for such marchandise] I would aduenture, etc. (Qi) — 
Introduced by Pope and generally adopted. 

92. maist"] maiest Q2, 3, 4, Ff. 
95. thinkst] thinkestQi, 3, 4, Ff. 

99. And therefore thou maist think my hoMour light] moist Q5, F3. maiest or 
mfl^^/ The rest. ^/mM#r(Qi), F2, 3, 4. behai'iour TYi^ \tsX. 

loi. Then those that haue more cunning to be strange,] So (Qi), adopteil first by 
Pope. Q2, 3, Fi for more cunning h^yt coying; Q4, 5, morecoying; F2, 3, 4, 
morecoyning. 

104. My true loues Possum] So (Qi), Ff. & Q5. truloue Q2. trueloue Q3. 
trueloueC^^ 

107. Lady, by yonder blessed Moone I vo7v] (Qi) omits Lady, and for vow has 
sweare, adopted by Malone and many others. 
1 10. her circled orbe] . . , circle . . . Q2. 
113, 1 14. Or, if thou 7uilt, sweare by thy gracious selfe, 
IVhich is the god of my Idolatrie,] 
(Qi) has, — Or if thou sweare, sweare by thy glorious selfe 
Which art the God of my Idolatrie. 
118. It is too rash, too unadvisd, too sudden] It is too rash, too sodaine, too un- 
advisde (Qi). 

139 — 141. O blessed, blessed night ! I am afeard. 
Being in night, all this is but a dream. 
Too flattering sweete to be substantiall. ] 
(Ql) has, — O blessed blessed night, I feare being night. 

All this is but a dreame I heare and see. 
Too flattering true to be substantialL 
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The version of our text must, I fancy, be the result of a revision of the lines of 
the original play as given in (Qi). It is noteworthy that the second line of (Qi)* 
slightly varied, occurs twice elsewhere in early plays. 

' How like a dream is this I see and hear.' 

Two Gent. Verona, V. iv., 26. 
' If this be not a dream I see and hear.' 

Comedy of Errors, V. i., 375. 
Note too the expression * flattering true ' in the third line of (Qi) with reference 
to the famous first line of Act V. Sc I of this Play : — 

* If I may trust the Jfattfnnj^ tmt A of sleep.* 

148. AndfolUnu thee my Lord throughout the ztforld.] So (Q I ), Ff. For my Lord 
Q2, 3 have my Z., Q4, 5 my Loue; and of this Pope and others make, — And 

folloiu thee^ my love^ throughout the world, 

149. meanst\ So Q5. The rest, meanest. 

151. To cease thy suit] So Q5. Q4 sute. The rest, strife. The words * To 
cease your sute * are found in Brooke's ' Romeus and Juliet.' Malone pointed this 
out and made the change in text, attributing erroneously the reading suit to (Qi) 
which has no corresponding passage. 

1 59—1 63. Bondage is hush/, and may not speake alottde ; 

Else would Iteare the Caue where Eccho lies^ 

And make her ayrie tongue more hoarse then [Fame^l 

With repetition of my Romec[s name. 

Romeo /] 
In the first line I have substituted husht for hoarse^ and to the third have added 
Fame, The last portion of this speech within brackets is derived from (Qi). 

A consideration of the readings of the old texts will best explain, and, I believe, 
justify the alterations I have ventured to make. 
(Qi) has,— 

Bondage is hoarse and may not crie aloud, 

Els would I tearc the Caue where Eccho lies 

And make her airie voice as hoarse as mine. 

With repetition of my Romeox name, 

Romeo? 
Q2, 3, & Fl :— 

Bondage is hoiirse and may not speake aloude, 

Else would I teare the Caue where Eccho lies, 

And make her ayrie tongue more hoarse, then 

With repetition of my Romeo. 
Q4 & 5 only differ from this in adding mine to the end of the imperfect third line, 
probably deriving mine from (Qi). I should add that Q4 omits not in the first 
line. 

F2, 3, 4, make a bad attempt to cure the deficiency by reading, — 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than Tvith 

The repetition of my Romeo. 
The almost universally received modem text is, — 

Bondage is hoarse and may not speak aloud ; 

£Ue would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 
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this scene commences in our text were printed in Q2, 3 & Ff. in the middle of 
Romeo's last speech in the preceding scene ; and thb scene in Qq. & Fi com- 
menced with the four following lines : 

The grey-eyed mome smiles on the finowning night. 
Checking the Elasteme clowdes with streaks of light : 
And fleckeld darknesse like a drunkard reeles, 
From forth daies path, and Titans burning wheeles : 
In my text in the third line I have, with most editors, dumged^/Ceribta/of Q3 to 
flecked oi (Qi). Q3 \a&fleckdd, the FC fleckeCd, Q4, 5 ejected the four lines 
from Romeo's speech, and F2, 3, 4 ejected the four with whidi the Friar's speedi 
commenced. In both cases it may be pronounced with certainty that the editors 
or printers of tliose editions were wrong. A comparison of (Qi) and Q2 enables 
us here to get a glimpse of the ' copy ' which the printer of Q2 had before him. 
It was, I feel assured, a copy having in its margins alterations and additions. 
Some blunders {checkingy bumingt etc.) had been made by the copyist in the firrt 
four lines of the Friar's speech, and these lines were therefore re-written, either 
in the margin or on a paper attached to it ; by an oversight the original lines 
were not struck through, and by a blunder the revision of them was misplaced by 
the printer in Romeo's speech, and thus both versions got into the text. It may 
not be amiss here to give the four lines as they occur in " England's Pamassos, 
etc.," 1600, quoted by Holt White in Variorum Shakspeare, \%%\, The reader 
ivill then, with the Parallel text edition, have four contemporary rersions. 
*' The gray-eyde mome smiles on the frowning night. 
Cheering the easteme cloudes with streames of light ; 
And darknesse fleeted^ like a drunkard reeles 
From forth d^yf^^ path-way made hy Titan's wheels." 
15 — 20. Oy mickle . . . stumbling on abuse.l The version of these lines in (Ql) 
diflfers slightly from that of our text. The variations may possibly be the result 
of revisions made in the copy from which Q2 was printed, for it seems certain 
that for this scene Dantcr had procured a fairly accurate copy of the original play. 
Douce in his * Illustrations' gives another version of these lines as they are quoted 
in Swan's Speculum mundiy the first edition of which was published in 1635. 
•* O mickle is the powerful go<Hi that lies 
In herbs, trees^ stones, and their true qualities : 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earth some secref good doth give. 
And nought so rich on either rock or shelf; 
But, i/unknown, lies uselesse to itsdf." 
17, 18. For nought so vile thai on the earth doth Hue 

But to the earth some speciall good doth giue. ] Is it not rather the vile 
offspring which receives * some special good * from the earth, * nature's mother * ? 
Hanmer read, — * But to^t the earth, etc' Malone, however, explains to the earth 
as being the equivalent o{ to the inhabitants of the earth. For the first line (Ql) 
has, — For nought so vile, that vile on earth doth Hue. 

2a /Revolts from truebirthf stumbling on abuse] Revolts to vice and stumbles on 
abuse (Qi). 

22. And vice sometime* s by action digwAeti] Capell, from (Ql) ; whicli has j^xw^ 
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timer. The rest, soauHme. Theobald read, — sometime by action's dignifieii, 
23. Within the infant rinde of this weake floiver\ Pope substituted, from (Qi), 
tlds small fUnoer^ and his example has been very generally followed. I cannot 
see that an3rthing is gained by the change ; on the contrary I should imagine 
that weake is here placed by way of contrast with power in the following line. 

26. Being tasted, flaies all sences with the hart,] For flaifs Q2 has ftaies. The 
rest, including (Ql), /laies ox flays, Mommsen argues in favour oi f tales as being 
the better reading ; it may perhaps be considered as equally good : but the 
weight of 'authority * is all in favour o{ flaies, flay {ox flay occurs again in this 
play, IV. i., 72. 

27. To)o such opposed Kings] , , , opposed foes (Qi). 

3a The entry of Romeo is marked in Qq. Ff. after line 22. In (Qi) his 
entry is not marked at all, neither is his exit at the end of the previous scene. 

31. Benedicite] Benedicitie (^2. 

32. so Tweete saluteth me] so soone saluteth me (Qi). 

33. distempered] So QS, F4. The rest, distempered. 

38. there golden sleepe doth raigrte] , . . sleepe remaines (Qi). 

71, 72. How much salt water throwne away in waste 

To season loue, that of it doth not taste I] For this second line (Qi) has : — 
To season hue, that of loue doth not taste — and I supp>ose this must be the ex- 
planation of the line as given in our text ; I suspect however a corruption and 
that we should read : — that of itself doth taste, i, e. that is already of its own nature 
salt 

74. Thy (dd grones yet ringin mine auncient eares.] Q2, 3 & Fi hey t yet ringing, 
corrected, as in text, in subsequent editions. (Qi) has ring yet, a reading 
introduced by Pope and very generally adopted. 

85. I pray thee, chide me not : her I hue now] J pree thee chide not, she whom I 
hue now (Qi), adopted by Pope, whose example is generally followed. 

88. 7%y loue did reade by rote, that could not spell] , , , and could not spell (Qi), 
adopted by Pope, and by many subsequent editors. 



ACT II. 
Scene ^, 

Benvolio and Mercutio, then Romeo, and subsequently the Nurse and her man 
Peter. Till near the end of this scene (Qi) and Q2 are substantially identical. 
The omissions towards the end of the scene in (Qi) may probably be accounted 
for as the result of an attempt, carelessly made, to shorten the play for represent- 
ation on the stage. It is noteworthy that in (Qi) the appointment for the meeting 
of Romeo and Juliet at the Friar's cell for their marriage is fixed for the morrow 
morning, and (Act II. Sc. 6) they meet accordingly at that time. ^ Rom, This 
morning here she pointed we should meet.' In Q2 the time fixed is that same 
afternoon, and when, in Act II. Sc. 6, Juliet makes her appearance, she wishes 
the Friar * Good even.* 

13. Alas, poore Romeo^ he is already dead ! stabd with a white wenches Uacke eye.} 
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I have pointed this passage in accordance with all modem editions ; but it may 
be questioned whether we have the true reading. After dead (Qi) has a colon ; 
all the other old editions, with the exception of Ft, have a comma. Fl omits 
the comma. Perhaps we should read, — he is already dead-stabd. Dead-stabbed 
or mortally wounded would seem also more in accordance with the remainder of 
the speech than the blank assertion of Romeo's death, thoiigh as a victim of 
Love. 

I should here notice that in the next line of this speech the reading of (Qi), 
**shot thorough the ear/' first introduced by Capell, has been very generally 
adopted in lieu of ** runne "or ** run through " of Qq. F£ ; perhaps to avoid the 
repetition of the same idea conveyed in the word stabd, or perhaps with the notion 
that the word shot agreed better with the idea of the sound which would convey 
the *' love-KuRg " through the ear. In the former case, however, shot gives us a 
repetition of the idea conveyed in the third clause of the speech, the shot from 
Cupid's bow, and on the latter I would observe that run through can need no 
justification so long as we talk of sounds piercing the ears. Compare Hamlet,— 
*' These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears." 

18. Bm,] /^o. in Qq. 

19. Afore thm Prince of Cats, [lean tell you.] ] The words within brackets fiist 
added by Capell from (Qi)t which also has, — More then the Viinct, etc. 

21. he rests [me] his minum rest] me added first by Malone from (Qi) omitting 
he, which is also omitted in that ed. minum rest is also the reading of (Qi)» the 
Qq. have minum rests. The Ff. minum only. 

23. a duellist, a duellist] So(Qi)&F4. The rest dTMi/M/ in both places. 

27. fantiistieoes.] So (Qi). The rest, phantaeies or phantcuies, 

31. fkjrdon-ntees] (Qi) has pardonmees. Q2, pardons mea, Q3 & Ft 
substantially as in our text. Q4 & 5, pardona* mees ; on which the Cambridge 
editors found their probably correct reading, perdona-mCs. A very generally 
received reading is Theobald's pardonnez- may's. Again, at the end of this 
speech, — their boufs, their bones I — Theobald's alteration, their bon^s their bon^s, 
has been very generally received ; perhaps rightly. The Cam. edd. record an 
Anon. conj. — their buon^s, their buon^s, 

37. Laura, to his Lady, 7oas [but] a hi/ehin toeneh] but introduced by Pope from 
(Qi), which also has, kitchin drudg, 

41. Boniour] BonieurQi, 

41. theres a French salutation to your French flop] there b a French curtesie to 
your French flop (Q i ) . 

57. Sure wit ;] The reading generally adopted is that of (Qi), Wdl said, 
introduced by Capell. Steevens explains sure wit as * wit that hits its mark.' 

61. my 7uits faints] my wit faints F2, 3, 4. my wits faint Q5. (Qi) has, my 
wits fail, adopted by Steevens and others. 

63. A^ay, if our wits run the wildgoose chase, I am done. ] (Ql ) has, — * Nay if thy 
wits ... I haue done,*— a reading adopted by Capell, followed by many subse- 
quent editors. 

72. And is it not, then, wdlseru'din to a sweete goose 1] Then in this line is only 
found in Q2. I believe all modem editions omit it. 
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88— 9a Rom. Heera goodly geare I 

Enter Nurse, etc 
Mer. A sayle^ etc, 
Ben. Two^ etc!] 
The distribution of these speeches, and the entry of the Nurse, is that of (Ql). 
The Nurse's entry in the Ff. is placed before Romeo's speech, and in the Qq. on 
a line with it. In both, — A sayle, a sayle — is continued to Rom., and Two, 
two, etc. is given to Afer. (Qi) repeats a saile three times. 

94. Mer. Good Peter, to hide her face ; for her fans the fairer face.'] For this speech 
(Q I ) has, — Free thee doo good Peter, to hide her face : for her fanne is the fairer of the 
two. The common reading is : — Good Peter, to hide her face ; for herfan^s the fairer 
of the two 

116. [He walkes by them and sings.] Stage direction from (Qi), introduced by 
Ulrici. 

12$. Marry, faravelli\ First introduced from (Qi) by Malone. 

147. an iU thing to be offred to any Gentleiooman, and very weake dealing?^ Till by 
Collier's MS corrector ivickedyrvL^ substituted for weake, this passage was allowed 
to pass unchallenged. Mr Fleay suggests to me that, if any change is needed, 
the old word tcicke, still in use in the piidland counties in the sense of foul, 
•wicked, should be adopted. I find it in that form in the Glossary io the Wycliffite 
Versions of the Bible ; Chaucer uses it in the form wikke, 

149. Tell her I protest — ] So in (Qi), except that there is no dash to indicate 
an interrupted speech. The rest have, — I protest unto thee, 7W/A<v, however, is 
necessary to account for the speech with which the Nurse interrupts Romeo : — 
*Good heart ! and, yfaith, I will tel her,^ etc, 

157, 158. Bid her devise 

Some means to come to shrift this afternoon.'] This passage is printed 
as one line in Qi, 3, Ff., and as prose in Q4, 5. The division in our text is that 
adopted by Delius and the Cambridge editors. The usual arrangement, Capell's, 
ends the first line at shrift, 

164, 165. And stay, good Nurse, behinde the Abbey loall : 

Within this houre my man shall be with thee.] The punctuation of this 
passage in the original editions is, in F4 a comma after Nurse ; after wall (Qi), 
Q2, 3, 4, Ff. have a comma, and Q5 a colon. In the first line (Qi) reads, — And 
stay thou Nurse, etc, ; the Ff., And stay thou good Nurse, etc. 
Grant White gives a new reading as follows : — 

And stay, good Nurse ; behind the Abbey-wall 
Within this hour, etc. 
The Cambridge editors record a similar, anonymous, conjecture 

175. I warrant thee"] So in F2, 3, 4. The Qq. & Fi omit /. 

1 85, 1 86. thats the dogs letter ; R is for the dog.— No ; I know it begins with some 
other letter : — ] In this speech of the Nurse Q2 has, * thats the dog, name R. is for the 
no, I know, etc* Q3 & Fi, * thcUs the dogsname, R, is for the no, /know, etc,* The 
rest, Uhats the dogges* OT,* dogs name, R.isfor theno, I know, etc* (— fw.Qs.) The 
reading of our text is due to Tyrwhitt and Farmer — the former suggesting, * that*s 
the dog's name; R is for the dog,— No : I kno7u, etc. ; ' the latter that we should 
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cither omit fuim^ or insert /rf/^ ; — * /Ao/V fAf dog's ; * or — * tkafs the dog's letter ; * 
Tyrwhitt's conjecture has been the most generally received reading since its 
adoption by Steevens. Delius, the Cambridge editors, Keightley, and Fomess 
have, however, adopted Ritson*s regulation of the old text : — * tkafs the do^s 
name ; R is for the — No ; IknoWt etc J 

192. Be/ore^ and apace.'\ So Qq. Ff. (Qi) has, — Peter ^ take my fanne, and go 
be/ore, — adopted by Steevens and others. The Cambridge editors make a new 
reading by adding to (Qi)— <wfc/ apace — of Qq. Ff. The short, sharp word of 
command of Qq* Hf. used by the Nurse on suddenly recovering from her fit of 
garrulity with Romeo seems most in character. 

ACT IL 
Scene $. 

The Nurse tells Juliet the result of her embassage. Except in subject, and in 
scattered fragments which indicate a common origin, there b but little resem- 
blance between (Qi) and Q2 in this scene. The former has all the appearance 
of having been roughly made up from imperfect notes. It would seem too that 
other parts of the play had been called in aid to enable the 'editor' of (Qi) to 
complete his * copy '. For instance, Juliet says : — 

* And runne more swift, than hastie powder fierd. 
Doth hurrie from the fearfull Cannons mouth.' 
This simile, with variations, is found again in both Quartos in Act V. Sc. i. One 
line used by the Nurse, — * Ah whercs my man ? Give me some aqua vitae,' — is 
found in Q2 in Act III. Sc. 2, 1. 88 ; and the first line of Juliet's last speech,— 
' How doth her latter words revive my hart,' sounds like an echo of Romeo's 
speech in Act III. Sc. 3, 1. 165, — * How well my comfort b rcviu'd by this', 
found in both Quartos. 

2. promised] So Q^. promisfii Tlie rest. 

II, Is three longhoures'\ for three Q2 has there, 

15, 16. And his to ttu : 

But old folks i many fain as they wer dead -^ In the Qq. this passage is 
given as one line, and Q2 & 3 have a prefix J/. The Ff. give it as two lines, the 
first endingy&/>t/. Rowe arranged as in our text. 

Many fain {faine Q3, 4, 5, Fi, 2 ; feign modem edd.) in this difficult 
passage has given rise to much speculation. Johnson read-s — marry, ffis^* 
Grant White, — marry ^ fare. Collier's MS. corrector changes the line to : — And 
his to me; but old folks seem as dead. Dyce's conjecture that the * copy * of the 
printer of Q2 had moue yfaith and was corrupted by him to many fain probably 
supplies the best means of correcting the text. (Qi) has no corresponding lines. 

The Cambridge editors observe : — * Pope omits the lines — 
* * But old folks ^ many fain as they were dead ; 
Unwieldy^ slaiu^ heaiy and pale as lead.''* 
Thinking probably that they are due to interpolation, a supposition which the 
unmeaning * J/.* in the earlier Quartos seems to confirm.' In their * Globe * ed. 
they mark the passage with an obelus (f ) as corrupt. 
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21. Uok'sil hokest Qa, 3, Fi. lookes Fa. looks F3. 

aj. sham'sf^ skamest Q2, 3. 

26. wio/ a iaufue have I had!'] had, omitted in Q2, is found in the other 
Qq. Ff. I follow all the editors in adopting it. Perhaps, however, wc should 
read, — ^what a jannce had I, or fve had, 

54 — 56. Nur. Your loue sayes, etcJ] This sp?rch is printed as verse in the Qq. 
Ff., the lines ending at gentleman — handsome — mother, Capell ends second line 
at «wjrrtf«/— Steevens at handsome, ani. Prose first by Cain. edd. (Sidney 
Walker conj. * Criticisms,* Vol. i. p. 2i\ 



ACT II. 
Scene (i, 

Romeo and Juliet meet at the Friar's cell to be married. In this scene, except 
in subject, (Qi) and Q2 bear but little resemblance to each other. If in (Qi) it 
in any way resembles the original play, the scene must have been entirely re- 
written for Q2. The essential difference between the two versions cannot be 
accounted for as being the result of imperfect notes taken for (Qi). 

27. muskka\ musieheQz. 

ACT III. 
Scene I. 

The fatal affray in which Mercutio and Tybalt are slain. (Qi) here presents 
merely the appearance of imperfect representation. One passage yi it however is 
noticeable, as it has no counterpart in the subsequent quarto, and therefore sug- 
gests that Q2 was printed from a revised copy of the original play. In one of 
Mercatio*s speeches, after he is wounded, he says : — ** I shall be fairely mounted 
vpon foure-mens shoulders .... and then some peasantly rogue, some Sexton, 
some base slaue shall write my Epitaph, that Tybalt came and broke the Princes 
Lawes, and Mercutio was slaine for the first and second cause.'' 

2. Captlets] Camels (Qi) & Q2, 3. 

8. draws him on the drawer"] (Ql) for draws him has draws it, — adopted by 
Pope, whose example is generally followed. 

3a [Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others.] For this, the stage direction of 
Qq. Ff., (Qi) has merely * Enter Tybalt.' Petruchio is mentioned as one of 
Capulet's guests, Act I. Sc. 5, 1. 131. Being a mute personage his name is 
omitted in this stage direction in modem editions. 

55. Romeo, the loue I beare thee\ , . . the hate I beare thee (Qi), adopted 
by Pope and others. 

60. know^st] knowest Q2, 3. 

63. iniur^d] So Q5, Ff. iniuried Ql. iniured Qy, 4. 

69. Alia stoccata] Knight {Ah / la Stoccata Theobald ; Ha I /a— Hanmer ; A 
la — Capell). Alia stucatho Qq. Fi. Allastucatho F2, 3, 4. 

84. [Tybalt under Romeos arme thrusts Mercutio in, and flyes with his followers] 
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I have taken this stage direction from (Qi)* adding to it, from Cambridge edition, 
' with his followers.' The punctuation in (Qi) is — MeraUiOf in amd — . The Qq. 
have, * Away Tybalt \ the FC * Exit Tybalt' The Cam. edd. change thruOt 
Mercutio in to stabs Mercutio. 

85. A plague a bath [your] houses /] So Dyce and succeeding editoxs. (Qi) has, 
, , .an your houses. The Qq. have ... a both houses. The F£ . . . tf or of both the 
houses, 

98 — loi. ffelpe ffte in into some house, Benuoiio, 

Or I shall faint. — A plague a both your houses I 
Theyhauemadewomtesmeateofme. 

Ihaue it, and soundly too :—your houses /] This (punctuation apart) is 
the arrangement of Qq. & Ff., and is the usual reading. Dyce, however, followed 
by the Cambridge editors, Keightley and Fumess, re-arrange the two last lines 
thus :— 

They have made worms' meat of me : I have it. 
And soundly too : your houses ! 
Mr F. G. Fleay suggests to me another arrangement of the speech :— 
Help me into some house, Benvolio, 
Or I shall faint. 

A plague o' both your houses ! They have made 
Worms' meat o' me. I ha't and soundly too. 
Your houses ! 
103. hath got this mortall hurt] gott his Q3. got his Q4, 5, Ff. tane this (Ql). 
Mommsen and Cam. edd. restore the reading of Q2, as in text 

106. I/ath bene my Cozen] Hath beene my kinsman (Qi) — adopted by Capell 
and many subsequent editors. 

109. braue Mercutio' s dead I] So in Fa, 3, 4, & Q5» Mercutio is Q2, 3, 4. 
Mcrcutids isYl. 

115. A Hue! in triumph! attd Mercutio slaine !] Pope, from (Ql). Q2 has, 
//e gan in triumph, etc. — Q3, 4, & Fi, 2 /^(f gon, etc. — Q5 & F3, 4 He gone, 
etc. 

117. And fier-eyed furie he my conduct naio !] Pope, from (Qi). Q2 for 
fier-eycd hsLSf—fer end, Q3, fer and. Q4, 5, Fi, 2, Jlre and, F3, 4, /ire, 
and. 

19. gau^st] Qs, Ff. gauest The rest. 

3S. kinsman] kisnuin Q2, so also in lines 141 and 169 of this scene. 
140. O Prince! O husband! O, the bloud is spild] The Qq. Ff. have,— *0 
Prince, O cozen, husband, O, etc' 

The omission of co9en from this line was made by CapelL The Cam. edd., 
however, record that in his Notes and MS. he altered the line to, ' O cousin I 
husband ! O, etc* (Qi) for this hne \i&s, — Unhappy sight t Ah the blood is 
spilt. — From this Pope formed his line, — Unhappy sight! alas, the blood is 
spill'd, — and Malone his, — Unhappy sight I ah me, the blood, etc. 

148. vttered] vtrcred Qz, 

149. bouf'd] bowed Qq. 

159. His agile arme] agiU (Qi), Q4, 5. aged Q2, 3, Fl. able F2, y, 4, 
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177. Mount. Not Romeo^ Prince^ etc.\ This speech is given to Cajmiet in Q2, 3, 

&Ff. 

181. / haue an interest in your hates prorfedmg[ So (Ql). The rest have, . . • 
hearts proceeding, Capell first adopted (Qi), reading, haU£ ; Knight, hat^s, 

185. IwUH>edeafe\ Itwill, etc, Q2, 3» Fl. 

188. Else, when he's found] Theobald, —he is found Qq. Ft 

ACT III. 
Scene 2. 

The Nurse acquaints Juliet with the death of Tybalt and the banishment of 
Romeo. Here Qi is lamentably imperfect, though evidently derived from the same 
source as Q2. The latter contains 145 lines, the former only 60. It is note- 
worthy that the omissions and corruptions of (Qi) are almost entirely confined to 
Juliet's speeches. Of the 28 lines given to the Nurse in Q2, more than 20 are 
found in Qi, and one of the additional hues in Q2 (Ah, wheres my man ? giue me 
some Aqua- vita) had been already used in (Qi) in Act II. Sc. 5. That the copy 
from which Q2 was printed underwent revision is, I think, fairly proved by the 
corrupt version of lines 85 — 87, which got printed in Q2, the correct rendering of 
which has, I believe, been recovered by the ingenuity of Mr Fleay. Sec n.te 
on this passage. 

2. Phabus lodging^ Photbus mansion (Qi), adopted by Pope and others. 

3. Phaeton] Phaetan Q2. 

6. That runnawayes eyes may wincke, — ] {run-awayes Q4, 5, Fl. run-awaies 
F2, 3. run-away s F4. run-cnvay^, run-away s and runaways, modem 
editions.) 

Id Mr Fumess's ' New Variorum Shakespeare,' the condensed notes on this line 
occupy no less than 28 pages royal Octavo, small print. To those students who 
Mrish to ground themselves in the literature of this subject, I commend his book, 
and shall here content myself with one short extract from a note by the Rev. Mr 
Himter, which seems to me a sufficient explanation of the passage in question. 
" ' Runaways ' I understand to be the same as ' Runagates,* for which we have 
a kind of authority, a poor one, I allow, in Dyche's * Dictionary,' 173$, * Runa- 
gate or Runaway, a rover or wanderer.' . . . Juliet wishes that the night may be 
so pitchy dark, that should Romeo meet with any runagates (runaways) wan- 
dering about the streets, he may not be recognized, or even obser/ed by them." 

9. By their own bewties — ] And by, etc. Q2, 3, Fi. 

19. Whiter than new snowon a Rauens back.] So in F2, 3, 4. ... neia snow 
upon Q2, 3, Fi. . . . snow upon Q4, 5. 

21. Gvve me my Romeo ; and, when he shall die] So in Q4, 5. ... oftd 
when I sha/ldieQi, 3 & Ff. 

34, 35. Now, Nurse, what newes f what, hast thou there the cords 

That Romeo bid thee fetch f] The Qq. & Ff. arrange and punctuate the 
latter part of this speech as follows : — 

— what hast thou there, | The cords that, etc. Qq. 
— ^what hast thou there? | The cords that, etc. F£ 
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Hanmer first arranged as in text ; but, followed by some editors, kept the punctu- 
ation of the FC Other editors, adopting his arrangement, keep to the punctu- 
ation of Qq. 

37. A, weladaji] A weraday Q2. 

47. death darting eye\ death arting €ye Q2. 

49. Or those eyes shut, that makes thee answere ' /* :} The Qq. F£ for sht^ ha^e 
shot ; altered by Capell. For maies thee (corrected in modem edition! to make 
thee) F2, 3, 4 have maJkes the. 

51. Briefe sounds determine \pf\ my weale or wd\ Qa, 3, 4 omit ^ 

59. Vile earth, to earth resigne ;] Q2 has, Vile earth too, earth fts^gne, 

60. And thou, and Romeo, presse one heavie beare\ For one Qa, 3, Fi hare mi. 
66. My dearest Cozen, and my dearer Lord] So Qq. & Ft Pope, whose reading 

is very generally followed, introduced firom (Qi) My dear-Md cousin. The 
whole line in (Qi) is, — 

Afy dear hmde cousen, amd my dearest Lord, 
68. For who is lining, if those two are gone /] For gone Pope substituted fixMn 
(Qi) dead, 
71—74. Jul. OGodI did Romeos hand shead Ttbalts bloud t 
Nur. It did, it did; alas the day! it did, 
Jul. O serpent heart, hid with aJUrwringface I 
Did euer draggon, etc.] 
Q2, 3, Fi continue the Nurse's speech to Juliet, and give the first line of Juliet's 
next speech [O serpent heart, etc.) to the Nurse. 

In the Ff., O God! of Juliet's first speech occupies a separate line and the 
remainder of that speech is given in Fa, 3 to the Nurse. Q4, 5 & F4 distribute 
the speeches aright. 

75. Bewtifull tirant ! fiend angelical! !] The antithesis would seem here to 
require some other word than beautiful. Perhaps bountiful ox pityfiel, or, as sug- 
gested to me by the late Mr Staunton, merciful, 

76. Douefeatherd rauen! woluish rauening lambf] Theobald. Qa has, — 
Rauenous douefeatherd rauf, etc. Q3, Rauenous douefecUherd Rauen. Fi, Rouen* 
ous Doue-feather'd Rauen. The rest, substantially, Rauenous Done, feathet^d 
rauen. The introduction of this word Rauenous into the text of Qa seems a 
clear proof that the ' copy ' from which that edition was printed had in its mai^ns 
sundry alterations and corrections. 

79. A damned saifU] So in Q4, 5 & Fa, 3, 4. A dimme scant Qa, 3. A 
dimne saint Fi. 

85—87. TTures no trust, 

No faith, no honestie in men ; all naught. 

All periurde, all dissemblers, allforstoome.] I have adopted this arrange- 
ment at the suggestion of the Rev. F. G. Fleay. The lines stand in Qq. FC 
thus : — 

Theres no trust, no faith, no honestie in men. 
All periurde, all forswome, all naught, all dissemblers. 
Lines evidently corrupt, and which have never been satisfactorily corrected in any 
edition. In this scene I believe (Qi) may be depended on as giving, as far as the 
Nurses speeches are concerned, a fairly accurate representation of the original play. 
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The changes then in Q2 may be considered as the result of revisions in the * copy * 
from which that Qo. was printed. I have endeavoured here to show what the 
state of that ' copy ' was ; by so doing I think I best explain and justify the 
alteration adopted. 

The text of the original play (also of (Qi)) is here represented by Roman type, 
the additions by italics, and the words or letters struck out are enclosed in brackets. 

St 

There p]s no tru[th], no faith, no honestie in men : a/i ttaught 
All [false, all faithles,] periurde, all forswome. ail dissemblers^ 
The printer, instead of making a new line of No faith . , . all naughty and placing 
all dissemblers ^Sixx periurde in the second line, took both alterations in the order 
in which they appeared in the margin, and added them to the end of what re- 
mained of the second line after false^ all faithless had been struck out. (For an- 
other instance of this kind of error, see Note on lines 37 — 43, Act III. Sc. 3.) 

Pope altered the passage in his usual arbitrary manner, Capell followed his 
arrangement, but restored the words of Qq. Ff., and since his time the text has 
always stood thus : — 

There's no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in men ; all perjured. 
All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 

I must here add that Mr Fleay, when on the 29th Aug., 1874, he published 
this emendation in the • Athenaeum,' supposed the revisions in the 'copy' from 
which Q2 was printed (which I have endeavoured to describe above) to have 
been made on a portion of the printed (Qi) itself. We had both, independently 
of each other, at one time arrived at the condosion that Q2 was in many places 
printed from a copy of (Qi) corrected in MS. I had, however, then long ago 
abandoned that notion, as indeed Mr Fleay himself has since done. Our imma- 
ture conclusion was the result of the study of isolated passages only, such as the 
one which is the object of this note ; a larger comparison of the texts of the two 
quartos had convinced me that the ' copy ' for Q2 was probably throughout 
(certainly in this scene) a MS. copy of the play, and that the revisions of which 
we had seen such manifest proofs were made on this MS. copy itsel£ Thets 
remarks apply also to Act III. Sa 5, L 177-181, on which see Note. 

88. Ah^ wheres my man f giue me some Aqua-vita,'] This line is found in (Qi) 
in Act II. Sc 5. 

118. foll(ndd\ Q5. followed The rest 

128. coarse] course Q2, 3. 

130. Wash they his wounds with teares ;] So in Q3, 4 & Ff. Q2 has a note of 
interrogation after teares; Q5 a comma. I follow Sidney Walker, Staunton, 
Dyce, Cam. edd., Fumess, and other editors in adopting the punctuation of Q3, 
4 & FC The note of interrogation in Q2 may have been intended, as in number- 
less other instances, as a note of exclamation. (Qi) affords us no assistance here. 
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ACT III. 

Scfne 2' 

Komeo in concealment at the Friar*s cell. The Friar and Nurse. The chief 
difTerences in this scene between (Qi) and Q2 consist in omissions in the former. 
We have here again good proof that the * copy * supplied for printing Q2 under- 
went revision, in the extraordinary jumble of lines which that Qo. presents in the 
passage where Romeo compares his condition with that of the flies. See lines 
37 — 43 and my note thereon. 

15. Here from Verona art thou banished\ Hanmer adopts fix>m (Ql), Hena 
from Verona, etc. 

19. banisht\ Q2 misprints, Manisht. 

23. smiPst] So Q5, F3, 4. smilest The rest. 

37—43. ( I ) And steaU immortal! hUssingfrom her lips ;— 

(2) IVho^ euen in pure and vestall modestie^ 

(3) Still blush, as thinking their ount hisses sin ; — 

(4) But Romeo may m^ ; he is banished : 

(5) This may /lyes do^ when I from this mustflie ; 
1(6) Flies may do this, but I from this must /lie : 



(7) They are freemen, but lam banished: 

(8) And say St thou yet, that exile is not death /] 

In this passage (Qi) has only the lines here numbered i, 4, & 6 ; the other Qos 
have all the lines, but in the following order, I, 2, 3, 5, 8, 4, 6, 7 ; the Folios 
follow the same order, but omit 6 and 7. Line 6 I have separated from the 
rest in the above-quoted passage, as it will not be found in my text, line 5 bein^ 
as I shall show, a substitute for it The order of the lines, as I have given them, 
was first adopte<l by Malone and Steevens, followed by many editors, with the 
substitution for lines 5 & 6 of one line, — * Flies may do this when I from this 
must flie ' (Malone, Steevens) — or — * This may flies do but I from this must flie* 
(Cam. Edd., who, however, in Globe ed. adopt line 6 in its ini^rity). 

Grant White, followed by Fumess, gives the lines as in my text Knight, 
Singer, Dyce, Keightley, and others omit, with folios, lines 6 & 7, but order the 
remaining lines as in my text. Staunton, Halliwell, Clarke also omit 6 & 7, but 
order the lines, i, 2, 3, 5, 4, 8. Collier is, I believe, the only English editor who 
retains all the lines and in the order in which they are found in Qq. 

It seems quite certain that in the greater part of this scene (Qi) gives a fairly 
accurate representation of the original play ; it does not give some passages 
found in Q2, but it seems probable that those passages were omitted in (Qi), 
not added in Q2. In other respects where the two quartos difTer, the dif- 
ferences may reasonably be accounted for by revisions in the 'copy' with 
which the printer of Q2 was supplied. (Qi), being then here identical with the 
original play, enables us to reconstruct the * copy * from which the printer of Q2 
worked, and thus to determine with certainty the proper order of the lines, and 
which to adopt or reject. 
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The following restoration of the * copy * will I think make all clear. The 
original play, (Qi), is here printed in Roman type, the revisions and additions in 
italics. 

s. And steale immortall [kisses] from her Ups ; kUssing 

a. U'ha euen in pure and vestatt modexHt 
4. But Romeo may not. he is banished. 3. Stiii blush, as thinking Uutr own kisus sin. 

6. Flies m^y doo this, but I from this must flye. s Thi^ mayjtyes do, when //n. m this must fi if, 

J. They art /^temtn, 
Mtl am banished. 8. And saytst thou yet, that exile is not death f 

In the first line there could be no mistake as to the substitution of bless!n/> 
(blessings F4, followed by Rowe and other editors) for kisses. The two added 
lines, 2 and 3, which are purely parenthetical, should next have followed ; but the 
printer took all the four added lines (2, 3, 5, 8) which he found in the margin, 
and inserted them together, leaving in the text line 6, for which 5 was a substi- 
tute ; and thus he made the admirable confusion we find in the old copies. Line 7 
probably got inserted in the right place from its having been written on the 
opposite margin. I have not made any alteration in this line, but I strongly 
suspect that They are freemen is a printer's metathesis for They free remain. A 
comparison of the next few lines immediately following the ab9ve passage affords 
also, in my opinion, strong evidence of revision. (Qi) has, — 
Oh Father hadst thou no strong poison mixt. 
No sharpe ground knife, no present meane of death. 
Though nere so meane, but banishment 
To torture me withall : ah, banished. 
Q2 and the rest, — 

Hadst thou no po3rson mixt, no sharpe ground knife. 
No sudden meane of death, though nere so meane, 
But banished to kill me : Banished ? 
52. Thou fond mad many hearemea little speake.\ So Q4, 5, from which Q2 & 3 
differ only in reading Then for Thou. Fi has, — Then fond madman^ heare me 
speake, F2, 3, 4, Fond mad many heare mt speake. 

Malone, whose example is followed by many editors, adopts the version of (Qi), 
which has. Thou fond mad man heare, mebutspeakeazoord. Compare, in Parallel 
texts. Act III. Sc. 5, lines 163, 164. 

*Good father heare me speake ? * (Qi) 
* Good father, I beseech you on my knees^ 
Heare me with patience, but to speake a word.* Q2. 
68. Then mightst thou speake^ then mightst thou teare thy hayre. ] So in (Q i) . In 
the Qq. Ff. two lines, the first ending speake. Q2 for the first mightst has 
mightesty and Q3, 4, Fi, 2 have mightest in both places. 

82. Where is my Ladyes Lord 1 wheres Romeo 1] So (Qi), adopted first by 
Rowe. Qq. Ff. have IVheresojoA Where's for Where is, 

85, 86. O wofull sympathy ! 

Pitious prediccament I ] 

This portion of the Nurse's speech has been very generally given to the Friar 
since the time of Steevens, who adopted Farmer's conjecture on the subject. 
Farmer says, ** One may wor.der the editors did not see that such language must 
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necessarily belong to the Friar.** I confess I do not see it, and have therefore 
retained the arrangement of all the old editions. 

92. Ahsir! ahsirl—^lVell.^deaihsthiemiofall,^ ^^ introduced into the text 
by Malone from (Qi). QS makes up the line by reading, — iUatk it. 

93. SpaM'st tkoM oflulid /] So Q5. The (Qi) ei^ Q2, 3, 4 have SpakesL The 
Ff. Spmk'st, 

96. With hhud renum^d InU littU from Jur ewnt\ So (Qi) & Q5. The rest, 
renumed, 

I la thy wild acts deHote\ dmoU Q2, 3. doe noit Fl, do note F3, 4. 

113. And ilbeseeming beast in seeming both\ (Qi) has, — tV Hi beseeming beast^ 
etc , adopted by Steevens, followed by many editors. Or is countenanced by 
Brooke^s * Romcus and Juliet * where the Friar says : — 

So that I stood in doubt, this hour at the least. 
If thou a man or woman wert, or else a brutish beast. 
And, however, seems the better reading in this place. 

117. Ami sley thy Lady, that in thy life lines] So F4. The Qq. & Fl, 2, 3 for 
Hues has lies. The two words are frequently confounded in the old editions. 
Sec S. Walker, • Criticisms,* Vol. ii. p. 209. (Qi) for this line has,— 

And^slay thy Lady too, that Hues in thee ? 
adopted by Pope and some subsequent editors. 

119. rayfst] raylestQi, 3 & 4- 

122. sham' St] shamest Q2, 3, 4. 

13S. But thou slewest Tihalt ; there art thou happie,] So the Qq., from which 
(Qi) differs in ending the line, happy too, Fi differs from Qq. in reading sleufst, 
¥2, 3, 4 have, slew*st . . . happy too, the reading generally adopted. To the next 
line but one, — And fumes it to exile; there art thou happie: — Malone again added 
too, which is not found in any of the old editions. The too in (Qi) may be proper 
enough ; but its addition in the later copies, in which ' there art thou happy * is 
thrice repeated (lines 137, 138, 140), seems to me to weaken the vigour of the 
speech. 

141. A pKuke of blessings light upon thy backe] (Qi) and Q4 read more gram- 
matically, — A pack of blessings lights, etc., but even among educated men to 
within recent times the error or licence found in our text is so common that I have 
not deemed any correction necessary here. 

' A plural idea has taken possession of the mind, and the recollection of the 
grammatical rule is effaced by its influence.* See * Essay on the Phraseology and 
Metre of Shakespeare and his contemporaries.' Variorum, 182 1, ed. Boswell, 
Vol. L 

143. But, like a misbehau^d and sullen wench] So Q I, 4, 5. . . . « misheuud 
and Q2, 3. ... a r^ishaped and Fl. . . . n mis-shaped and a F2, 3. . . . ff 
mis-shapen and a F4. 

144. Thou poutst vpon thy fortune and thy hue"] So Q5. Thou puts vp , , * 
Q2, 3. Thou powts vpon . . . Q4. Thou puttest up , . , Yi, For this line (Ql) 
has : — 

Thou frownst vpon thy Fate that smilles on thee. 
163. Here, sir, a Ring she bid megiue you, sir ;] Perhaps we should read, — Here^ 
sir, ^s a Ring, etc. (Ql) has : — 
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Here is a Ring sir, that she bad me giue yon. 
16S. disguised] disgHtse Q2. 

ACT III. 

Scene ^, 

Capulet, his wife and Paris. Capulet promises Juliet's hand to Paris. In this 
scene (Qi)* when compared with Qi, has all the appearance of a carelessly 
shortened and imperfect representation of the original play. It is noteworthy 
that lines 6, 7 and 33, 

I promise you^ but for your cjmpanie, 
I would haue bene a bed an houre ago, 

Light to my chamber^ ho ! 

are found in (Qi) in Act I. Sc. 5. 

8. TTiese times of wo affoord no times to wooe\ ... no time to wooe (Qi). The 
usual reading, from Rowe downwards. 

1 1, shees meufd vp\ Theobald, shees mewed vp Q2. she is mewed vp Q3, 4, 5, Ff, 

23. IVeelekeepe] IVell, keepeQi. 

34, 36. Afore me, it is so very, very late. 

That we may call it early by and by : 

Goodnight.} This, with the exception of Goodnight, is the reading and 
arrangement of (Qi). The Qq. have very only once ; the Ff. omit very altogether, 
and both Qq. and Ff. print Afore ,.. by in one line, giving Goodnight (omitted 
in Qi) in a separate line. Dyce, followed by Chambers and Cam. Edd., first 
gave the passage as in our text. In his second ed. he returned to Theobald's 
arrangement : — 

'Fore me, it is so very late, that we 
May* call it early by and by. Good-night, 
reading, however, — Afore me, 'tis etc. 
Capell read : — Now afore . . . late | That ... by | Goodnight. 

ACT III. 
Scene $, 

The parting of the lovers. Capulet and hb wife inform Juhet of her approach- 
ing marriage with Paris. Shortened and some evidently corrupt passages will 
be found in (Qi) on comparing it with Q2, and evidence of revision in the latter 
is found in some places. See for instance note on lines 177- 181. In the largir 
portion, however, of the scene, the two quartos are substantially identical. 

13. It is some Afeteor that the Sun exhales] . . . exhale Q2, 5. 

19. the morning eye] Q2 repeats M^. 

20. 71s but the pale reflex of Cinthias brow.] Collier's MS. Corrector has here aA 
emendation, — Cynthia^ s bow — adopted by some editors. 

30. Thu doth not so, for she diuideih us] . , . for this diuideth us (Ql). 
33. Since arme from arme that voyce doth us affray] . . . her voyce . . . (Ql). 
36. [Enter Nurse.] Rowe. Enter Madame and Nurse, Qq. Ff. The entry of 
the Nurse to give the alarm is not marked in (Qi) till after Romeo's exit, and 
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from that point to the end of the scene (Qi) appears to consist of fragments more 
or less perfect of the original play mixed up with passages probably the result of 
imperfect note-taking. 

39. Your Lady Mothcf^s cummingto yoHrchamber\ Pope. Your Lady Mother 
is cumming, etc Qq. Ff. 

42. [I^Ie goeth downe] (Qi). No stage direction in Qq* Ff. 

43. Art thou gone so f hue I Lard I ay^ husband t friend l\ It might perhaps 
have been better to punctuate this line, — Art thou gone so, Imu t etc. The note 
of interrogation after so is only found in Ft Q3 has a comma after so. The 
other quartos have no point. F2, 3, 4 for ay husband have, ah Husband. Bos- 
well substituted for this line the reading of (Qi): — Art thou gone »,[?] my Lord, 
[I] my Loue,[l] my Frend t[\] — and his example is followed by several editors. 
Dyce says, " I have preferred the reading of (Qi) because I have great doubts if 
the *ay* [of Qq. Fi] is to be understood as equivalent to 'yes' (the usual old 
spelling of it in that sense being '/*). The editor of F2 altered it to 'ah ' ; for 
which perhaps it was intended.'* Grant White conjectures that "perhaps a|f is a 
misprint for my/' 

I have attributed the introduction of the reading of (Qi) to Boswell on the 
authority of the Cam. Edd. and Fumess. The note in the Variorum 1821, in 
which the alteration of the text is recorded, has Malone*s name attached to it. 
44—46. / must hearefrom thee euery day in the houre. 

For in an hozver there are many dayes : 

Minutes are dayes ; so will /number them."] 
For this second line (Qi) has, — For in an hower there are many tmnnies. The 
Qq. Sc Ff. have, — For in a minute there are many dayes, I am responsible for the 
text as quoted above, and also for the introduction from (Qi) of the third line— 
Minutes are dayes, etc, 

53. / doubt it not — ] I am not aware that this reading has ever been questioned ; 
but to me it seems probable that the / here stands for the affirmative Ay, I 
have not, however, ventured to punctuate in accordance with my conviction, 
((^i) has No doubt, no dottbt, 

54. our times to come\ So Q2, and Capell. (Qi) has, the time, etc.. The rest, our 
time, tic. 

55. Jul. O God ! I haue an ill diuining soule :'\ Q2, 3 have the prefix oi Ro. to 
tills speech. 

56. Me thinkes I see thee, now thou art below,} Pope introduced below from (Ql). 
The Qq. Ff have, so loive. 

$8. looks/] lookcst Q2, 3, 4. 

65. [She goeth downe from the window.] Stage direction from (Qi). Not in 
Qq. Ff. which here mark the entry of Lady C. * Enter Mother.* 

66. // is my Lady mother] So in the Qos. Yi has, Is it my Lady mother, 
to which F2, 3, 4 add a note of interrogation. 

77. Which you wcepefor] Theobald read, as a metrical necessity, 'Which you <A? 
weep for' ; in recent editions his emendation has been rejected 

83. God pardon him I — I do, with all my heart ;] Q2 has padon and, wth Q3 
& Fi, omits him, which is found in the later Qq. & Ff. (Qi) has no correspond- 
ing line. 
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91. SAa// giue him such an unaccustonid dram'] For this line Steevens sub- 
stituted that of (Qi), Thai should (Steevens shall) bestow on him so sure a draught, 

94 — 96. Indeed^ I nmer shall he satisjied 

IVitk Romeo— till I behold him — dead — 
Is my poor hmrt — so for a kinsman vext ] 
The Qq. Ff. give this passage as follows : — 

Indeed I never shall be satisfied 

With Romeo, till I behold him. Dead 

Is my poore heart so for a kinsman vext 

The several interpretations of which this ambiguous speech is capable are I 
suppose: — I. I never shall be satisfied with Romeo. 2. I never shall be satisfied 
with Romeo till I behold him. 3. I never shall be satisfied with Romeo till I 
behold him dead. 4. Till I behold him, dead is my poor heart. 5. Dead is my 
poor heart, so for a kinsman vext. 

In my text I have ventured to differ slightly from the usual mode of pointing 
this speech in placing a dash after Romeo and after heart, 

102. To Vfreake the loue I bore my Cozen [ Tyhalt\ ] The word Tybalt^ which 
completes this line, is only found in F2, 3, 4. Theobald's emendation — 
slaughtered cousin — is a preferable reading ; but it is just possible that the printer 
of F2 had some authority for his addition to the line. 

106. And ioy comes well in such a needle time\ For needU (Qi) has needful^ 
adopted by Pope. 

1x7. Now^ by Saint Peters Church] S. Peters Q2. 

127. I'f^n the Sun sets^ the ay re doth drisle deaw ;] ay re is only found in Q4 
& 5- Q2, 3, & Ff. have earth. Malone though reading <2/> considered that earth 
of the previous Qq. & Ff. was strongly supported by a line in the Rape of 
Lucrece. 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set. 
On this Steevens remarks : — " When our author, in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
says: — 'And when she [the moon] weeps, weeps every little flower;' he only 
means that every little flower is moistened with dew, as if with teai-s ; and not 
that the flower itself drizzles deio. This passage sufficiently explains how the 
eartK, in the quotation from The Rape of Lucrece, may be said to weep." 

Grant White suggests that the reading earth was probably the result of a con- 
fusion produced by the old pronunciation of * earth ', airth. 

132. Thou counter/aits] — cottntefaits Q2. 

139. deliuer'd] Rowe. deliuered Qcj. Ff. 

140. she gines you thankes] giue Q2. 

146. So worthy a Gentleman to be her Bridegroom^ For Bridegroom Q2 has 
Bride, a reading retained by Mommsen. — See his note, Fumess's * Variorum 
Shakespeare'. — It is possible he may be right ; the metre would seem to justify 
the licence ; though to English Philologists that licence must seem extreme. I 
have however met with a line, in Dekker's "Shoe-makers Holiday," which may 
be worth consideration : — 

** Faire maid this Bridegroome cannot be your Bride." 

(last scene, p. 76, vol. i. Pearson's ed.) — 
but in the face of the agreement of all the later quartos and the folios, and the 
c 9 
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unanimous decision of all English editors, I have not deemed this a sufficient 
authority for the retention of Mde in this place. To do so some such alteration 
as the fbl lowing would seem to be required in the line itself: — 

So worthy a gentleman to ca// her bride. 
Compare 'Merchant of Venice', Act III. Sc. 2, L 305, 

" First go with me to church and col/ me wife." 
(Qi) afTords no assisunce here. 

1 5a //ow now ! haw ftcw .'— ] So, substantially, Q3, 4, 5 & Ff. Q2 has, 
.V<yw^ how, howhmu, 

154. But feHU your fitu Ioynis\. For fittlt F2, J, 4 have stUU, followed by all 
the editors till quite recently when Staunton, I believe, was the first to restore 
ftUU to the text. (Steevens and Mommsen in their rq)rints of (Qi) have 
settle.) 

166. That God had Unt us but this onely childe\ For lent (Qi) has sent, a read- 
ing adopted by Pope and many subsequent editors. 

168. And that we haue a curse in hauiug her^ For curse (Qi) has croffe, for 
which Grant White conjectures that the later reading is possibly a misprint. 
173, 174. Cap. O, Godigeden, 

Nur. May not one speake \fye\ t 

Cap. Peace, you mumbling fooU r\ 

The prefix to Capulet's speeches in this scene, in the Qq. Ft, is Fa, for Father. 
Q2, 3, & Fi here print. Father, 3 Godigeden \ May not one speake t as part of the 
Nurse's previous speech. F2, 3, 4 omit Father, The right distribution of the 
speeches is found in Q4, 5. For the metre Theobald read the last line : — Peace, 
pence you mumbling fool I Seymour conjectured : — Peace, you old mumbling 
fool I Mr F. G. Fleay's conjecture {specJt fye), which I have adopted, seems to 
nie the best mode of curing the metrical defect. 
1 77 1 81. l^idy C. You are too hot. 

Cap. Gods bread! it makes me mctd ; 

Day-time, night-tide, waking or sleeping houre. 
At home, abroad, alone, in companie. 
Working or playing, still my care hath bene 

To haue her matcht : } 

For these lines (Qi) has, — 

Mo : My Lord ye are too hotte. 
Cap : Gods blessed mother wife it mads me. 
Day, night, early, late, at honte, abroad. 
Alone, in company, waking or sleeping. 
Still my care hath beene to see her matcht. 
Q2, followed by the other Quartos and the Folios, has, — 
/r/. You are too hot. 
Fa. Gods bread, it makes me mad. 

Day, night, houre, tide, time, worke, play. 
Alone in companie, still my care hath bene 

To haue her matcht, 

A careful study of the dialogue in this place will, I think, convince the reader 
that Lady C.*s speech — * You are too hot,' — commences the line which Capulet 
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completes with — * Gods bread ! it makes me mad* — and should not be arranged 
as completing the last line of Capulet's previous speech addressed (o the Nurse. 
We have then here only to consider how the universally admitted corruption, in 
the old editions, of Capulefs speech quoted above is to be cured. Pope made up 
a text chiefly from (Qi) and, as his example has been followed in more important 
editions, his version is here recorded. 

God's bread ! it makes me mad ! Day, night, late, early, 

At home, abroad, alone, in company. 

Waking or sleeping, still my care hath been 

To have her match'd : — 
This version, however, inasmuch as it ignores altogether the new words intro- 
duced in Q2, must be set aside as inadmissible, and we are then compelled to 
fiaill back on a comparative study of the texts of (Qi) & Q2 in order to piece to- 
gether a probable version of the lines intended by the poet ; but destroyed by the 
printer. In the versions of (Qi) and Q2 given above, I have underlined in the 
former the words which are omitted in the latter and underlined in the latter the 
new words there introduced. Neither can by any possibility be considered as 
true versions of the passage they profess to represent. The probability, however, 
seems to me greatly in favour of the supposition that (Qi)« errors apart, substan- 
tially agreed with the 'copy* supplied to the printer of Q2, but that that 'copy ' 
had in it alterations and revisions which were blundered by the printer into the 
corruption which Q2 presents to us. 

To Mr F. G. Flcay, to whom I submitted my views on the subject, I am mainly 
indebted for the version which I have adopted in my text with great confidence 
in it as a highly probable and undoubtedly a most ingenious restoration of what 
I suppose must have been the true revised version. I append his explanation of 
the process which resulted in the corruption of Q2. ** The corrector crossed out 
earfyf laU; and meant to run his pen round waking or sleeping^ so as to indicate 
its transposition ; but, making his curve higher in the page than he intended, 
ran it through at home^ abroaiU and waking or sleeping : hence these words were 
omitted, and the marginal corrections, /loure, tide, time, worke, play^ were put in, 
all in a heap. The two last of these do not appear as working, playing, because 
the corrector at first meant only to delete wok, sleep, in soaking and sleeping, 
before he saw that these words were wanted in another place. This seems 
complex in explanation ; but try it, and its truth will be evident at once." 

183. trainde\ So (Qi), adopted by Capell and most editors. Q2 has liand» 
The subsequent Qq. & Ff. have allied, 

185. Proportwnd as ones thought tvould wish a mait\ (Qi) has,^-ones heart 
coulde wish a man, — a reading adopted by Capell and several subsequent editors. 

215, 216. Faith, here it is : Romeo 

Is banished, and all the 7oorld to nothing,"] Printed as one line in Qq. 
two lines in Ff. ending // is and nothing. Rowe and many subsequent editors 
follow the arrangement of Ff. reading banished in second line. Capell and 
others have the arrangement of our text, reading, however, in the first line 
here *tis, 

221, 222. O, hees a lonely Gentleman ! 

Romeos a dishelout to him : — ] Capell added to this first line,-^ 
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Romeo ! which seems to me far the best method, if any is needed, of several 
suggestions for completing the metre. In the second line Q2 misprints Romias, 

22S. As lining heri] Hanmer reads, — As living kenci—**hMi here waj 
signify, in this world. " Johnson . 

229—232. Jul. Speaiest thou from thy heart t 

Nur. And from my soule too ; else beshrao them both, 

Jul. Amen ! 

Nur. [To'] IVhatt] 

Here as in Qq. with the exceptions that Q2 in the first line has Speakst, that 
Q3, 4, 5 in the second have or else, and that in the last speech To was added by 
Hanmer. 

The Ff. make' two lines of the second line. And , . . too\ Or else . . . both. 
The usual arrangement of the passage is in two metrical lines ending too and 
What t The Nurse's second speech in (Qi) is, — ' IVhat say you madame f ' 

236. absolu'd] obsolu'dQx. 

ACT IV 
Scene I. 

At the Friar's cell. The Friar and Paris. Then Juliet who comes for counsel 
and obtains from the Friar the sleeping potion. In this scene, up to the depart- 
ure of Paris, (Q i ) & Q2 are almost identical ; from that point to the end there are 
large omissions in the former, and evident marks of revision in Q2 ; notably in 
the Friar's description of the effects to be produced by the sleeping potion (See note 
on lines 95 — 98). Q2 also contains evidence in itself of this revision in the fact 
that a double reading has crept into the text with reference to the placing of Juliet 
in Tomb. (See note on line III.) 

7. tiilJbt] (Oi)&Q5. The rest have /a/>fe- or /rt//t. 

10. 7'hijt she do giue her sorrorv so much si:>ay] So Q2. (Qf), Q3, 4, 5, Fl, 
2 for do have doth. F3, 4 shotdd. 

20. 7^hat may be, must be, loue, on Thursday next^ Q4 omits comma after may 
be. The Cam. Edd. & Fumess also. Perhaps may be should be marked with 
inverted commas as a quotation from Juliet's preceding speech. 

45. past cure\ So (Qi) & Q5. The rest, ptist care. 

46. O, Juliet] Ah yulict (Qi), adopted by Capell, and the usual reading. 
50. hear^st] Q5. The rest, heat est. 

72. slay] stay Q2, 3, Fi. lay F2. Tlic rest, including (Qi), as in text. 

76. dar'st] Ff. darcst i^(\. 

78. From o/f the battlements of yonder Toioer] YoroffQl, 3, 4, Fl, 2 have of. 
Y or yonder, introduced by Pope from (Qi), the Qq. Ff. hdscany. 

81. shut] intrwluced by Pope from (Qi). The Qq. Ff. have hide. 

83. chapUss] chaples Q2. chappies Q3 & Fl. 

85. shroud] So Q4, 5. The Ff. have graue. Neither word occurs in Q2, 3. 

92. thy Nurse] the Nurse Q2. 

94. And this distilling liquor^] So the Qq. Ff. (Qi) has, — distilled liquor — 
introduced by Pope and generally adopted. I give Mr Grant White's note on 
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the subject. " Yielding to custom, I doubtfully displace * distilling ' for the 
earlier reading ; as the former may either have been put for ' distilled ', accord* 
ing to the common practice of Shakspere*s time in relation to participal term* 
inations, or used "with reference, not to the manner in which the liquor was made, 
but to its quality of distilling (like the ' leperous distilment ' poured in the ears of 
Hamlet's &ther) ' through the natural gates and alleys of the body.' ** 
95—98. py^k^n praently through all thy veines s/tall run 
A cold and drmvtie humour ; for no pulse 
Shall keep his natiue progresses but surcease : 

No warmth^ no breathy shall testifie thou liu*st, — ] In the last line Q2 
misprints breast for breath, liu^st in the same line is from Q5, The rest have 
liuest. 

For these four lines (Qi) has five, and probably gives a true reading of the 
original play before the revisal for Q2. I mark in italics the places in which (Ql) 
differs from Q2. 

"When presently through all thy veynes shall run 
A dull and heauie slumber^ which shall seaze 
Each vitall spirit : for no Pulse shall keepe 
His natural progresse, but surcease to beate : 
No signe ^breath shall testifie thou liust." 
This version Pope adopted substantially, though making some verbal changes in 
accordance with Q2. His example is followed by many editors. The version, 
however, in Q2 bears such evident signs of deliberate revision that I have not felt 
justified here in recurring to the earlier impression. 

100. To paly ash^s] Q4, $ i^*^^ Qa)- Too many ashes Q2, 3, Fi [To Fi.). 
To mealy ashes F2, 3, 4. 
104. borrowed'] Q5. borrowed The rest. 

1 10. /// thy best robes ^ uncouenl] Is . , . vncouered Q2. 

111. Thou shalt be borne to that same auncient vault\ Preceding this line in 
the Qq. Ff. an uneffaced variation in the ' copy * from which Q2 was printed has 
crept into the text : — 

' Be borne to buriall in thy kindreds graue.' 
The corresponding line in (Qi), which here has large omissions, is : — 
And when thou art laid in thy kindreds vault. 

115, 116. and he and I 

Will watch thy waking,^\ Q2 misprints, — an . . . nktlking. The 
FC omit this sentence. 

ACT IV. 
Scene 2. 

Juliet on her return from the Friar's cell makes her submission to her Father. 
The character of (Qi) in this scene is distinctly that of an imperfect ven»ion 
roughly made up from notes taken during the performance. 

14. selfiivilld'\ sel/ewield Ql. 

26. becomed'i So Ff. becontd Qij 3. becommed Q/^ 5. 
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30. /, mam'e, go, I say, and fetch him hither,"] Here probablj we should send 
out another servant. Capulet, however, subsequently (line 44) says that he will 
himself walk to Countie Paris. 

ACT IV. 

Scene 3. 

The Nurse, Juliet and her mother. Then Juliet, alone, takes the sleeping 
potion. In this scene again (Qi) evidently presents but an imperfect version of 
the original ; the result of notes taken during the performance and roughly made 
up. 

18—21. Nurse I — What should she do here t 

My dismall sceane I nteds must act alone, — 
Come, Vioii. — 

What if this mixture do not ivorkeat all /) 
The arrangement of these lines in our text is Hanmer's, and has been 
almost universally adopted. The Qq. Ff. make but one line of Come, VidL — 
. . . worke at all? Keightley arranges the lines in the following manner :~- 
Nursc ! — What should she do here? My dismal scene 
I needs must act alone. Come, vial, [come .'] — 
What if this mixture do not work at all ? * 

22. Sh-ill I be married then to morrow morning f'\ For this line (Ql) has :— 
Must 1 0/ force be married to the Countie t — adopted by Malone and some snbse* 
quent editors. Pope and others read : — Shall J of force be married to the 
Count f 

23. [Ikying down a dagger.] This stage direction is Johnson's. For the line 
in our text to which it refers, the (Qi) has, — This shall forbid it. Knife lye thou 
there, 

25. Subtly hath mimstreif\ Qq. Ff. have Subtilly, 

3a / will not entertaine so bud a thought. '\ This line which is only found in (Ql) 
was IntrfHlucetl into the text by Steevens, whose example has been very generally 
folio wetl. 

34. stiffd] stiffled Q2, 3, 4. 

41. — this many hundreil yeares'X So Q2. The rest for this have these. Com- 
pare Act V. Sc. 2, line 25, — Within ////> three houres will faire Juliet wake. 
— and Sc. 3, line 175, — Who here hath laine this two daies buried. 

50. O ! if I wake\ llanmcr's correction. Q2, 3, Fi have O if I ivaik, Q4, 
5, Or if I wake. F2, 3, 4 Or if I itnilke or walk. It will be noticed that a 
similar ca>e of misprinting occurs in Act IV. Sc. I, line 1 16, where in Q2 toaking 
is spelt loalking. 

58. Upon a Rapiers poynt'\ So the Qq. For a Fl has any, F2, 3, 4 hif, 

59. Romeo, I come ! this do I drinke to thee. 

{Shefals vpon her bed, within the Curiatner.'] 

So (Qi)- The Qq. Ff have : — Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, heeres drinke, J drinke to 

thee. — with no stage direction. Pope first substituted the line of (Ql) for that of 

the later editions. The stage direction was first adopted by the Cambridge 

editors. As Dyce suggests, heeres drinke of Qq. Ff. may be the corruption of a 
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stage direction foisted into the text. I incline also to believe that the triple 
repetition of Ronieo in those editions may have been intended as an addition to the 
text, as given in (Qi), to be murmured by Juliet as she falls asleep: — Romeo, — 
Romeo, — Romeo. 

Some explanation of the business of the old stage may perhaps here be neces- 
sary. The space * within the curtains *, where Juliet's bed is placed, was the space 
at the back of the stage proper, beneath the raised stage or gallery which served 
for a balcony, or the walls of a besieged town, as the case required ; this was 
divided from the stage proper by a traverse or curtain. The curtain closing 
before Juliet's bed, the stage was now supposed to represent a hall in Capulet's 
house (Sc 4) where Capulet busies himself with the preparations for the wedding. 
On hb hearing of the arrival of Paris he summons the Nurse to call forth Juliet, 
which, he being gone, she proceeds to do, and opening the curtains the scene 
again becomes Juliet's chamber (Sc. 5) where she is discovered dead apparently 
on her bed. After the general lamentations which take place on this occasion, 
•* They all but the Nurse goe foorth casting Rosemary on her (Juliet) and shutting 
the Curtens*' (Qi) ; and then follows the scene with Peter and the ^fusicians, 
the stage then again being supposed a hall or some other apartment in Capulet's 
house. 

ACT IV. 

Scene 4. 

Capulet busy with the preparations for the marriage ; he hears the music 
announcing the arrival of Paris, and sends the Nurse to waken Juliet. The 
imperfect character of this scene in (Qi) is again evidently the result of rough 
notes carelessly put together. 

3. cnmr^d] Ff. crmved Qq. 

6. Goy [giy\ you cot-queanty go^ Theobald's emendation. The more 

modem editors reject the repetition of go which he introduced. Dyce, however, 
observes, that it is ' probably what the author wrote '. 

21. Good faiths Hs day.\ So Q4, 5, F2, 3, 4. good (lather tis day Q2, 3, Fi. 

ACT IV. 
Scene 5. 

Juliet discovered apparently dead in her bed— general lamentations— and the 
scene ends with a ' comic ' passage between Peter and the Musicians. 

Again in this scene (Qi) presents all the character of an imperfect version 
roughly made up from notes. The chorus of lamentations, however, when com- 
pared with the corresponding passages in Q2, seems to point to considerable 
revision in the later edition. 

I. Mistris I — what^ mistris yuUet t—fast, I warrant her, shee : — ] I have 
Tentured to point this speech somewhat differently from the usually received 
method, whidi is : — 

Mistress ! what, mistress ! Juliet ! etc. 

I should however observe that this reading apf>ears to be founded on the punc- 
tuation of the old editions, which, in the Qq. have a comma after the second 
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mistriSf and in the FC, still more emphatically, a note of interrogation. Mr F. 
G Fleay suggests to me that the Brst ' Mistress ' should be given in a separate 
line. 

15. Oh^ wtlladay\ Q2 here, as in a previous passage, Act III. Sc 2, line 37, 
has werecuiay, 

3a Accursed time I unfortunate old man /] Introduced into the text by Pope 
and some subsequent editors from (Ql). 

37, 38. Hath death laine with thy wife : — [See,"] there she lies^ 

Flower cu she was, deflowered by him. ] So, in first line, F2, 3, 4, which 
also in the second line have, dtflowrsd or deflowr'd now by him. See and ncu 
are both omitted in Qq. & Fi. (Qi) for these lines has : — 
I/ath Death laine zvith thy bride, flower as she is, 
Deflowereii by him, see, where she lyes. 
Steevens adopt e<i from (Qi) bride, which here perhaps is more appropriate than 
im/e of the later editions. 

41. And leaue him all ; life, liuinj^, all is deaths.] For the restoration of this 
line we are indebted to Collier. Q2, 3, Ff. have, — all life living, — Q4, 5, all, 
life, living, — which Capell and sul)sequent editors altered lo — all ; life lowing. 

42. Haue I thought long] For lon^ Q2 h.is loue, 
52. behold] (^2 misprints bedold. 

55. O 7vofull day I O i^nfull, [loofulF] day /] I have introduced the third 
wojull into this line at the suggestion of Mr F. G. P'leay. 

64. Dead art thou ! [Dead !] — Alacke, my childe is dettd ;] The second Dead in 
this line is Theol^ald's ememlation ; very generally adopted. 

66. confusions cure] Theobald's emendation. The Qq. Ff. for cure have cctre, 

81, 82. and as the custome is. 

And in her best array, bearrher to Church] Capell, whose example has 
been generally followetl, here introduces from (Qi) In all in lieu oi And in. 

83. fond nature] jome nature Qq. & Fl. 

100. I,by my troath\ Q2 misprinls, / my my trotith. 

100. [Enter Teter.] So Q4, 5, Ff. Q2, 3 have, Enter W^dl Kemp or Kemf>e, the 
name of the actor who doubtless i)erformed this part. (Ql) has. Enter Scruin^- 
many and the prefix lo his speeches is merely Ser. There is some confusion, 
perhaps remediless, as to this character of Felcr. Shakspere has such dramatic 
power, that were no names attached to tlie speeches of his characters we could 
nearly always tell, — even as though we saw the i>lay performed upon the stage 
before us, — by whom they were delivered, and I tlo not recognize in this individ- 
ual, the Nurse's man : I seem rather lo hear the voice of the Sampson of the 
opening scene, of the Clowne of Act I. Sc. 2, of the 2nd Servant in Act I. Sc 5, 
and of the 2nil Ser\ant of Act IV. Sc. 2. The Nurse's man is a dull, stolid lout, 
this is a ' conceited ' ass — ^just the part that would fall naturally to Kemp as his 
share in the performance. Note that in the last scene of all Romeo's man is 
sometimes in the stage directions in Q2, 3, & Ff. called Peter (though in the text 
Ballhazer) ; clearly a mistake, as Peter, whatever offices he may have filled, was of 
the house of Capulei, not that of Montague. This, however, may have arisen 
from Romeo's man in the original story having for name Pietro. 

105. * J/y hart is full [of woe : '] — J The words, of jtfoe, are only found in Q4, 
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5. Steevens pointed out that " This is the burthen of the first stanza of ' A 
Pleasant new Ballad of Two Lovers/ " Staunton tells us that it is in the Pepys 
collection, and begins : — Complaimf my lute, complaint on Aim, That stayes so Umg 
away ; — The whole ballad is printed in VoL I. of the * Shakespeare Society's 
Papers,' p. X2, from a copy communicated to the Society by Mr Andrew Barton, 
1S44. 

120. Then haue at yon with my witi This commencement of a speech by Peter, 
is printed in Q2, 3, Ff. as part of the preceding speech of 2. Afus, — The cor- 
rection was made in Q4, 5. 

124. And dolefull dumps the mind oppress] This line is omitted in Qq. Ff. 
C&pell supplied it from (Qi). The song itself, ascribed to Richard Edwards, is 
found in the * Paradise of Daintie Deuises.' It is printed in a note by Sir John 
Hawkins in Vol. VI., p. 212, •Variorum Shakespeare,' ed. 182L Another copy 
of it will be found in Percy's Reliqucs of Ancient English Poetry. 

1 29 — 132. Pretie I — Prettieioo /] These two exclamations in Peter's two speeches 
are corrupted in the Qq. Ff. to Prates, Protest, and Pratee ; and Prates to. Protest 
to, Pratee to, Pratee too, and Pratest too. Pope introduced the correction from 

132. James Sourtdpost] Sound post Qq. Sound- Post Ff. 

136. Afusitions haue no gold for sounding\ For this, (Qi) \i2A,—such Fdhwes as 
you haue sildome Goldefor soutiding. Adopted into the text part by Pope and part 
by Capell, and found in many editions. 

ACT V. 
Scene i. 

Romeo receives the news of Juliet's burial, and purchases poison of the Apothe- 
cary. (Qi) here again in this scene is evidently but a confused and imperfect 
version of the original ; the result apparently of notes taken during the perform- 
ance and carelessly strung together. 

I. If I may trust the flattering truth of sleepe] . . . the flattering Eye of Slcepe 
(Qi). One or the other of these two readings has been adopted by the majority 
of editors, and each in its turn has been defended, though but with doubtful 
result : flattering truth being apparently a contradiction in terms, 'w\v\^ flattering 
eye is at the best a most obscure expression. Otway, who introduced into his 
* Caius Marius ' large portions of this play in a more or less mangled condition, 
changed flattering eye Xa flattery, and this reading was adopted into Shakspere*s 
text by Pope. Singer conjectured the true reading to be — * the flattering soother 
sleep;' while Grant White reads— * the flattering sooth of sleep', i. e. the flatter- 
ing augury or prognostication of sleep. Mr Fleay, however, suggests to me that 
flattering may bear the interpretation of seeming, and if so no change in our text is 
either necessary or desirable. As a new element in the consideration of this 
question — at any rate I am not aware that it has been noted before — I would direct 
attention to a similar expression in (Qi). * Too flattering true to be substantiall.' 
See note on lines 139 — 141, Act II. Sc. 2 of this revised text. 

3. My bosomes Lord sits lightly in his throne\ In Q2, 3, Fi for Lord vre have 
L, 
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24. /r it me to t then I denie ytm, sf arret /] Q2 for eme has in* The rest, 
including (Qi), euem or even, contracted, by Collier ficst, to /en, (Qi) also dtfien 
from the later version in reading, then I defie my Starres. Pope substituted defie 
of (Qi) for denie of Qq. Ff and his example has been Teiy generally followed. 

25. kn4rafst\ So Q5. knawett The rest. 

27. I do beseech you, sir, haue pcUience\ For this line (Ql) has, — Pardon me sir 
I will not leave you thus — adopted by Steevens following Pope's example, who, 
however, changed will net to dare not, 

48. scattered] Theobald. The Qq. Ff. tcattered, 

62. That the life-wearie taker] Q5. The naX^^4i/e-wearie'taker. 

64, 65. As viotently as hastie powder fierd 

Doth hurry from theJataJl Canons womhe."] For these lines (Qi) has,— 
* As suddenly as powder being fierd 
From forth a cannons mouth.' 
Thb simile is again used in (Qi) Act II. Sc. 5, by Juliet when awaiting the 
return of the Nurse : — 

And runne more swift, than hastie powder fierd. 
Doth hurric from the fearfuU Cannons mouth.' 
69. fear^st] So Ff. Q5. fearest Q2, 3, 4. 

71. Contempt and beggerie hangs vpon thy backe,] For this line Malone substi- 
tuted from (Qi) * Vpon thy backe hangs ragged Miserie.' 
76. I pay thy pouertie] Q2, 3, & Ft for /o^ bare /m^. 
82. maist\ maiest & mayest Q2, 3, Fi, 2. 

ACT V 

Scene 2. 

At Friar Lawrence's Cell — ^he learns that his letter to Romeo has not been 
delivered, and prepares to visit the Tomb. Compared with Q2, (Qi) presents 
in this scene an imperfect and shortened version of the originaL 

ACT V. 
Scene 3. 

The last. In the Churchyard, before the Tomb of the Capulet& The general 
character of this scene in (Qi) is that of a shortened and imperfect version of the 
original ; it affords, however, evidence of revision in Q2, notably in Paris's 
address before the tomb of Juliet (see note on lines 12 — 17). The Friar's excul- 
patory speech too when compared in the two quartos suggests considerable revisions 
in the later quarto. The condition of the * copy * from which the later quarto 
was printed may be pretty clearly ascertained when we consider the varia lectiones 
that have crept into it See for instances notes on lines 102 — 3 and on lines 
following 107. 

[Enter Countie Paris and his Page, with flowers and sweete water.] (Ql). 
Enter Paris and his Page Qq. Kfl 

3. Vhder yond yew Trees] In this place, and in line 144 of this scene, for yew 
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the Qq. F£ h&yt yong zxiA young. Pope made the correction. (Qi) in the first 
instance has Ew-Tree; but has no passage corresponding to line 144. 
8. hmr'st^ Rowe. hmrfst Qq. Ff. 

11. [Retires] Capell. Exit, F2, 3, 4. No stage direction in (Qi), the Qq. or 
Fi. Some note as to the business of the old stage may here perhaps be desirable. 
Juliet's Tomb, I imagine to be placed in the space under the raised stage or 
gallery at the back of the stage proper. Paris enters at one door with his page, 
who at his master's bidding retires to one side of the stage and lies down. Romeo 
enters at the other door with Balthazer, who also at his master's command retires 
and lies down at the other side of the stage. The rest of the stage business in 
this scene is sufficiently indicated in the dialogue itself. 

12, 17. Sweet floiver^ with flowers thy Bridall bed 1 strew^ — 

O woe I thy Canapie is dust and stones ; — 

Wfuch with sweete water nightly I ivill dewe, etc.] I follow here the 
punctuation of the Cambridge editors who, with Staunton, make the line O woe 
. . . stones parenthetical (Staunton prints it within parentheses). The usual 
punctuation would imply that it was the ' Canapie ', not the flowers, which Paris 
proposed nightly to dew. For these and the following lines of Paris's address 
Pope substitutes a somewhat altered version of the corresponding speech in (Qi) ; 
his example, except that they restored the actual words of (Qi), was followed 
by Steevens and many subsequent editors. The lines in (Qi) are as follows :— 
Sweete Flower, with flowers I strew thy Bridalle bed : 
Sweete Tombe, that in thy circuite dost containe, 
The perfect modell of eternitie : 
Faire /u/iet that with Angells dost remaine^ 
Accept this latest fauour at my hands. 
That lining honourd thee, and being dead 
With funerall praises doo adome thy Tombe. 
21. [Enter Romeo, etc] Stage direction of (Qi). The Qa, 3, F£ have, Enter 
Romeo artd Peter. Q4, 5, — Enter Romeo and Balthazer his man. 
26. hear'st] hearest Q2, 3, 4. 

40. / wi/l be gone^ sir, and ftot trouble ye] For ye Q3, 4, 5, Ff. have you, the 
reading generally adopted. This and the next speech of Balthazer are given to 
Pet, in Q2, 3, ¥t 

41. friendship] Ql misprints, friendshid, 

54. vnhallow'd] Pope, unhalloived Qq. Ff. 

55. pursued] Rowe. pursued Qq. Ff. 

62. Put not another sin upon my head] For Put Rowe reads PuU; Malone, 
frokn (Qi), Heap ; Capell conjectures Pluck, 

68. I do defee thy coniurations] yi^Xon^ iTOTCi {fl\\ Qz has commiration , Q3, 
Fl commisseration. Q4, 5» F2, 3, 4 commiseration, 

71. Page. O Lord , , . watch.] This line, without any prefix, is printed in 
italics in Q2, 3. Q4, 5 assign it to Page, the Ff. to Pet, 

102, 103. Shall I beleeue 

That unsubstantiall death is amorous] Theobald's emendation. The 
Qq. F£ have : — 

' I will beloeue^ 
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Shall I beleeve that unsubstantiall death is amorout. 
As Dyce remarks, " these are evidently tntrut UuioMts^ which, by some mis- 
take, have both crept into the text." 

107. this pallace of dym mghi\ Q2 misprints pattai. The mt hare paUaee^ 
Pailace^ palace^ and Palace, 
10* Following this line Q2, 3, & Ff. have : — 

Depart againe, come lye thou in my arme, {armes Ff.) 
Heer's to thy health, where ere thou tumblest in. 
O true Appothecarie ! 

Thy drugs are quicke. Thus with a kisxe I die. 
These lines are properly omitted in Q4 & 5 ; they are probably a shortened 
Tersion of the speech intended for the stage only ; but by some accident printed 
with the text. Where ere thou tumNtst in may possibly be the corruption of a 
stage direction to the actor to &11 into the tomb at this point. 

121. SaifU Friinds] S. Frances Qi. St and Saint Francis Tlie rest. 
Steevens, followed by some editors added to this first speech of the Friar the 
first line of his next si)eech as it is given in (Qi). — 

Who is it that consorts so late the dead. 
128. // di*th so, holy sir; and theres my maister. 

One th.it yon /one.] So arranged by Johnson. One line in Qq. Two, the 
firit ending sir^ in Kf. 

136. Of mnt'h I jMre some ill 7'nluckie thing\ For unlnckie Q2 has unthriftie. 
167 -169. These lines with the exception of the stage directions (imperfect or 
omitted altogether in the original editions), are here arranged as in Qq. The Ff. 
give Yea^ noise f in a separate line. This is thy sheath is the reading of Q2, 4, 
5. Q3 has Ti s is thy sheath, and the Ff. ' 77s in thy sheath, Mr F. G. Fleay 
suggests to me that we should arrange and read, as follows : — 
Thy lips are warm. 
I. Watch. [Within.] Lead, l>oy ! Which way? 

Jul. Yea, noise ! 

Then 1*11 he brief. O happy dagger lie 
In this thy sheath, there rust, and let me die ! 
It should be mentione I that for rust Dyce and other modem editors have 
adopted from (Ql) rest. 

O happy dagger thou shalt end my feare, 
Kest in my bosome, thus I come to thee. 
186. stay the Frier too.] Q2, 3, 4 repeat too, 

189. IViat should it be that is so shrik'd abroad] I have adopted here the con- 
jecture of the Cambridge editors. Q2 has, that is so shrike. The rest, thiit they 
so shrike (shriek F4). 

190. 7 he people in the street crie Romeo ^ Pope. The Qq. Ff. have O the people^ etc, 
193. What feare is this^ which startles in our eares /] Capell's adoption of John- 
son's and Heath's conjecture. The (^q. Ff. hAve^your eares. 

198. Slait,srhter'd Romeos man] Q2 has Slaughter. 
204. And it missheathed] (^2, 3, 4 have —misshetithd or missheath'd. 
208. To see thy sonne ami heire more etirly doivne.] So (Qi), intro<!uce<l by 
Steevens Q2 has, — now earling doivne. The^rest, — now early dtKvne. 
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231. And sAf, tfure dead^ that Romeos faithfull wife^ So Q4, 5. Q2, 3 have, 
tkats Romeos. The Ff., that's Romeos, 

247. borrow d] Capell. borrowed Qq. Ff. 

25a IVas stayd by accident] So the Ff. The Qq. have, stayed. 

264. Al this I hfiow] It would, I think, be an improvement here to read by 
transposition — This, all I know, 

264 — 267. These four lines — Al this . . . Hnu — are arranged as by Pope. Three 
lines tndmg priuiCj faulty time, in Qq. Ff. 

27a PVheres Romeos man f what can he say to this /] So the Qq. Ff. Capell, 
followed by other editors, here reads, with (Qi), — what can he say in this f 

298. For I ivill raise her statue in pure gold, ] For reuse Q2, 3 misprint raie. 

307. Some shall be pardoned] So the Ff. The Qq. have pitrdotud. 



THE END. 



3. Parallel Texts of the following Qnarto Plays and their versions in the First Folio, with 
collations: Kichard III, Qi ; 2 Henry IV, Qi ; Troilus and Cressida, Qi ; Lear, Qi : 
to show the relations of the Folio text to that of the previous editions. Of Othello, four 
Texts, Qi, Q2, Fr, and a revised Text. 

3. Parallel Texts of the two earliest Quartos of Midsummer Night's Dream, and Merchant 

of Venice ; to show which edition is the better basis for a revised text. 

4. The First Quartos of Much Ado about Nothing; Loues Labour's Lost; Eichard II; 

1 Henry IV ; from which the copies in the Folio were printed. 

Beprints in Quarto of the remaining Folio Plays, with collations. When possible, the 
passages which Shakspere used from North's Plutarch, Holinshed's and Halle's Chron- 
icles, &c., will be printed opposite the texts of his Eoman and Historical Plays. Also 
the plots of the old plays of * The Taming of a Shrew,' * Promos and Cassanira,' * The 
troublesome raigne of King John,' &c., will be printed parallel with the plots of 
Shakspere's Plays that were founded on them. In all Beprints of Quarto and Folio 
editions of Shakspere^s Plays, the numbers of act, scene, and line, will be given in the 
margin, so ns to make the books handy to work with. 

Series V. The Contemporary Drama. Works suggested by Mr Kichard Simpson (see The 

Academy, Jan. 31, 1874, p. 120-1 :)— 

a. The Works of Kobert Greene, Thomas Nash (with a selection from Gabriel Harvey's), 
Thomas Lodge, and Henry Chettle. 

h. The Arraignment of Paris (Peele's) ; Arden of Feversham ; George-a- Greene ; Locrine ; 
King Edward III (of which Act ii. is by a different hand, and that, almost certainly 
Shakspere's) ; Mucedorus ; Sir John Oidcastle ; Thomas Lord Cromwell ; The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton ; The London Prodigal ; The Puritan ; A Yorkshire Tragedy; Faire 
Em ; The Birth of Merlin ; The Siege of Antwerp ; The Life and Death of Thomas 
Stucley ; A Warning to Fair Women. (Perhaps * The Prodigal Son,' and * Hester and 
Ahasuerus,' extant in German Translations.) 

c. The Martinist and Anti-Martinist Plays of 1589-91 ; and the Plays relating to the quarrel 

between Dekkcr and Jonson in 1600. 

d. Lists of all the Companies of Actors in Shakspere's time, their Directors, Players, Plays, 

and Poets. 

e. Dr Wm. Gager s Meleager, a tragedy, printed Oct. 1592 (with the correspondence relating 

to it between Dr Gager of Christ Church, and Dr John Reynolds of Corpus (Univ. Coll. 
Oxf. MS. J. 18; and at Corpus). Also, E-eynolds's rejoinder in 1593, 'The Overthrow 
of Stage Plays,' &c., with tlie letters between liim and Gentilis. Also, Gentilis's 
* Disputatio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fabularum non notandis.' Hannov. 1659. 
And * Fucus sive Histriomastix ' (a play against Reynolds), Lambeth MS. 838). 

/. Robert Chester's Love's Martyr — from which Shakspere's Hues to the * Phceniz and 
Turtle 'were taken — with an Introduction showing who Salisbury was, to whom the 
Chorus Vat um dedicates the book; and showing the relation between Chester's poem 
, and Shakspere's Cymbeline. 

Richard II, and the other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 (suggested by Mr J. 0. Halliwell). 
The Returne from Pernassus, 1606; to be edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

Series YI. Edward Hales's Touchstone, 1574 ; William Stafford's Compendious or hriefe Examin- 
ation of certeyne ordinary Complaints of divers of our Count rey men, in these our Days, 1681 ; 
and Thomas Powell's Totn of all Trades, 1631 ; edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

Series VII. Mysteries, ^c. Ancient Mysteries, with a Morality, from the Digby MS. 133, 
re-edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A., The Towneley Mysteries, 
re-edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 

Series Vin. Miscellaneous. Autotypes of the parts of the Play of Sir Thomas More that may 

Sossibly be in young Shaksperk's handwriting, from the Harleian MS. 7368. Thomas 
Lymer's ' Tragedies of the last Age considered and examined \ 1673, 1692 ; and his ' A short 
View of Tragedy of the last Age ', 1693. 
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Series L Trantaetiont : The New Shakapere Society's TraasactionB, Part I, containiog four 
Papers by the liter. F. G. Fleay, H.A^ iHth Beports of the DiscuBeioiia on them, a Table of 
the Quarto Editions of Shakspere*s Works, 1593-1630, and a print of the genuine Parts of 
TimonMi Ferielea: with an Appendix containing, 1. Mr James Speddinff'a Paper on As 
several shares of Shakspbbk ana Fletchsb in Henry VIII, with the late Mr S. Hicks(mX 
Mr Fleay's, and Mr Furnivall's independent confirmations of Mr Spedding'a resulte. 2. The 
late Mr S. Hickson*s Paper on the several shares of Shakspsbb ana Fletcher (when young) 
in the Too Noble Kinsmen, with Mr Fleay*s and Mr Furnivall*s Notes, and Tables of Metricd 
Tests, confirming Mr Hickson*s res\]Uts. 

Series II. Plays : 1. A Parallel-Text Edition of the first two Quartos of Borneo and Juliet, 1597 sod 
1599, arranged so as to show their Differences, and with Collations of all the Quartos sod 
Folios, edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. 

This Edition is presented to the Society by H, B, H, Prince Leopold, one of its Viee^Presidents. 
2, 3. The First two Quartos of Barney and Juliet, 1597 and 1599 : simple Beprinta, edited by 
P. A. Daniel, Esq. 

Series IV. Shakspere Allusion-Books. Part 1. a. Greenes Groatesworth of Wit [written io 
1592], 1596 ; 6. Henry Chettle*s ' Kind-Harts Dreame ' [written in 1593] ; c. ' EngUmdei 
Mourning Garment ' [1603] ; d, A Mourneful Dittie, entituled Elizabeths Losae, tosetber 
with A Welcome for King James [1603]; e. extracts from 'Willobie his Avisa; Or the 
true Picture of a Modest Maid, and of a Ghast and constant wife,' 1594 ; f, extracts from 
Marston, Garew, <&c. ; g. Gabriel Harvey's Third Letter, from his ' Foure Lettera and oerkuoe 
Sonnets,' 1592; A. five sections, — Poetrie; Poets; Gom^arative Discourse of our English 
Poets, with the Grecke, Latine, and Italian Poets; Painters; Musique; — from Francii 
Meres's Palladis Tamia, 1598, &c. <&c. ; edited by G. Mansfield Ingleby, JSsq., LL.D. 

Dr Ingleby presented to every Member of ike Society who had paid his Subscription by 
Nov, 7, 1874i, a copy of his Still Lion, an attempt to establish a Science of Criticism of 
Shakspere^ s Text, Mr'Furnivall also presented to evetif Member a copy of his Introduction to 
Gervinus's Gommentaries. 

The following Publications have been issued for 1875 : 
Series II. Plays .- 4. A revised Edition of the second, or 1599, Quarto of Borneo and JuUet, 
collated with the other Quartos and the Folios ; edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. 
5. Henry V: a. Facsimile Eeprints of the Quarto and First Folio, edited by Brinsley 
Nicholson, M.D. 
Mr IlaUiwcU has presented to every Member a copy of Mr A, H, Payees " Shakespeare's 
Plays : a Ghapter of Stage History." 

The following Publications of the New Shakspere Society are in the Press : 
Series I. Transactions, 1874, Part II ; 1875, Part I, Gontaining Papers by Messrs Hales, Fleay, 
Simpson, and Spedding, and Professors Ingram and Delius, with Keports of the Discussions on 
them. 

Series II. Plays: 6, 7. Henry V: b. Parallel-Texts of the Quarto and First Folio, arranged so 

as to show their dificrences ; c. a revised edition of th^ Play ; tlie whole edited by Brinsley 

Nicholson, M.D. 

8, 9. The Two Noble Kinsmen^ by Shakspere and Fletcher ; a, A Beprint of the Quarto of 1636 ; 

b, a revised Edition, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index of all the words, 

distinguishing Shakspere's from Fletcher's, by Harold Littledale, Esq., Trinity CoUege, 

Dublin. 

Series III. Originals and Analogues, Part I. a. The Tr^icall Historye of Bomeos and Juliet, 
written first in Italian by Bandell, and nowe in Englishe by Arfthur] Brrooke], 1562; 
edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. b. The goodly hystory of the true ana constant loue between 
Bhomeo and Julietta ; from Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1567 ; edited by P. A. Daniel, Esq. 

Series YI. Shakspere's England, William Harrison's Description of England, 1577, 1587, edited 
from its two versions by Fredk. J. Fumivall, Esq., M.A. 

Series II. Cymbeline : a, A Beprint of the Folio of 1623 ; b, a revised Edition with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. J. Graig, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 
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The following reprint was set up, through the liberality of Mr 
F. W. Cosens, from his copy of the Ashbee fac-simile of 1868. 
The proofs were then read with the British Museum original, C. 
12. ?., King's, and where there was a blurred letter or other cause 
of doubt, Mr W. Aldis Wright referred for me to the Capell 
quarto. Afterwards the revises were read with Mr Henry Huth's 
quarto kindly lent me for that purpose. 

Each page, in its general arrangement and in each line, fac- 
similes the original as much as possible. The old and worn, and 
sometimes more than worn type, is not of course imitated. Nor 
the paper, which may be said to be of about the average quality 
of these quarto pamphlets, thin, but not so poor as in some, nor 
so good as in others. Nor have those occasional curvings and 
irregularities of the lines which betoken over-carelessness in the 
compositor been followed. Nor that over-size of the Roman 
capitals which caused him now and then to place them rather 
below line, nor the somewhat varied shapes of some of the italic 
capitals. Nor is the occasional non-spacinj^ of a colon or semi- 
colon, nor the frequent non-spacing after a comma, followed, unless 
occasionally by way of example ; had it been, the openness of the 
reprint as compared with the greater closeness of the words in the 
original would have over-exaggerated an irroj^ularity, which, as 
regards the comma, is so constant a practice in books of that 
period that it can hardly be called an irregularity. Nor except 
on p, 16 have the displacements of letters a little out of the level 
of tne rest been imitated. But all other irregularities and errors 
have, that the reader may know something of what the old quarto 
is like, and be enabled to judge, as far as may be, of its character. 
With this view it may be worth adding by way of note, that as the 
substitutions of italic capitals for Roman, and the reverse, occur 
chiefly in groups, it may be inferred that they were not so much 
due to error, as to the temporary exhaustion of the case. 

The original being unpaged, its signatures are given, and below 



Notice. 

these the reprint signatures and paging. There being also no 
division into scenes or acts, and the folio division being into acts 
only and that wrongly, the modem numberings of the folio or 
received text have been added, each m its corresponding place. 
Thus the first scene of the quarto corresponds with Act I. Sc. 2 
of the full text, and is numbered [I. 2], and so onwards. I. i, 
III. I, and IV. 2 are wanting, but as the order of sequence is the 
same,^xcept that IV. 5 precedes IV. 4, — inter-reference is made 
more easy. 

Second and third editions of this quarto were printed by 
Thomas Creede for Thomas Pavier in 1602 and 1608. Of these the 
second may be called a mere reprint. The third — which, whether 
from exhaustion of the second edition or other cause, was also 
printed from the first — re-divides some of the lines and adds a few 
words, chiefly with an intent to improve what the improver took to 
be the metre. The variations of both will be given in the parallel- 
text edition of the quarto and folio, but they neither aid in deter- 
mining the character of this first quarto, nor in the correction of 
the folio text 
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The Chronicle Hiflorie 

of Henry the fift : with his battel fought 

at Agin Court in France. Togither with 

Auncient PistolL 

[I. a] Enter King Henry, Exeter, a. Bi/hops Clarence, and other 
Attendants, 

Exeter. 

SHall I call in Thambaifadors my Liege ? 
King. Not yet my Couiin, til we be refolude 
Of fome ferious matters touching vs and France. 
4 Bi. God and his Angels guard your facred throne. 

And make you long become it. 

King. Shure we thank you. And good my Lord proceed 
Why the Lawe Salicke which they haue in France, 
8 Or (hould or fhould not, flop vs in our clayme : 
And Grod forbid my wife and learned Lord, 
That you fhould fafhion, frame, or wrefl the fame. 
For God doth know how many now in health, 
I a Shall drop their blood in approbation. 
Of what your reuerence fhall incite vs too. 
Therefore take heed how you impawne our perfon. 
How you awake the fleeping fword of warre : 
1 6 We charge you in the name of God take heed. 
Afler this coniuration, fpeake my Lord : 
And we will iudge, note, and beleeue in hearty 
That what you fpeake, is wafht as pure 
2o As fin in baptifme. 

A 2 Bi/h. 

a — Q. 1 



The Chronicle Historie 

Then heare me gradous foueraigne, and you peeres, [I. a] 

Which owe your lines, your faith and feruioes 

To this imperiall throne. 

There is no bar to day your highneile daime to France 34 

But one, whidi they produce from Faramount, 

No female ihall fucceed in falicke land. 

Which falicke land the French vniufUy gloze 

To be the realme of France : a 8 

And Faramoni the founder of this law and female barre : 

Yet their owne writers faithfully affirme 

That the land falicke lyes in Germany, 

Betweene the flouda of Sabeck and of Eltne, 53 

Where Charles the fifl hauing fubdude the Saxons^ 

There left behind, and fetled certaine French, 

Who holding in difdaine the Germaine women. 

For fome difhoneft maners of their Hues, 36 

Eftabliiht there this lawe. To wit. 

No female ihall fucceed in falicke land : 

Which falicke land as I faid before. 

Is at this time in Germany called Mefene : 40 

Thus doth it well appeare the falicke lawe 

Was not dftuifed for the realme of France, 

Nor did the French podefle the falicke land, 

Vntill 400. one and twentie yeares 44 

After the fundion of king Faramont, 

Godly fuppofed the founder of this lawe ; 

Hugh Capet alfo that vfurpt the crowne. 

To fine his title with fome fhowe of truth, 48 

When in pure truth it was corrupt and naught : 

Conuaid himfelfe as heire to the Lady Inger, 

Daughter to Charles, the forefaid Duke of Lorain, 

So that as cleare as is the fommers Sun, 33 

King Pippins title and Hugh Capets claime. 

King Charles his fatisfadtion all appeare. 

To hold in right and title of the female : 

So do the Lords of France vntil this day, S^ 

Howbeit they would hold vp this falick lawe 

To 



of Henry thejift. 

« 

[I. a] To bar your highneife claiming from the female. 

And rather choofe to hide them in a net, 
60 Then amply to imbace their crooked caufes, 

Vfurpt from you and your progenitors, (claime ? 
K, May we with right & confcience make this 
Bi, The fin vpon my head dread foueraigne. 
64 For in the booke of Numbers is it writ. 

When the fonne dies, let the inheritance 

Defcend vnto the daughter. 

Noble Lord (land for your owne, 
68 Vnwinde your bloody flagge, 

Gro my dread Lord to your great graunfirs graue. 

From whom you clayme : 

And your great Vncle Edward the blacke Prince, 
72 Who on the French ground playd a Tragedy 

Making defeat on the full power of France, 

Whileft his mod mighty father on a hill. 

Stood fmiling to behold his Lyons whelpe, 
76 Foraging blood of French Nobilitie. 

O Noble Englifh that could entertaine 

With halfe their Forces the full power of France : 

And let an other halfe Hand laughing by, 
80 All out of worke, and cold for adion. 

King. We mufl not onely arme vs againd the French, 

But lay downe our proportion for the Scot, 

Who will make rode vpon vs with all aduantages. 
84 Bi, The Marches gracious foueraigne, ihalbe fufficient 

To guardyour England from the pilfering borderers. 
King, We do not meane the courfing fneakers onely. 

But feare the mayne entendement of the Scot, 
88 For you iliall read, neuer my great grandfather 

Vnmaskt his power for France, 

But that the Scot on his vnfurnifht Kingdome, 

Came pouring like the Tide into a breach, 
92 That England being empty of defences. 

Hath fhooke and trembled at the brute hereof. 

Bi, She hath bin then more feared then hurt my Lord : 

A 3 Foi 
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For heare her but examplified by her felfe, [I. 2] 

When all her chiualry hath bene in France 96 

And fhe a mourning widow of her Nobles^ 

She hath her felfe not only well defended^ 

But taken and impounded as a ftraj, the king of Scots^ 

Whom like a caytiffe fhe did leade to France , 100 

Filling your Chronicles as rich with praife 

As is the owfe and bottome of the fea 

With funken wrack and fhipleife treafurie. 

Lord. There is a faying very old and true^ 104 

If you will France win. 
Then with Scotland firft begin : 
For once the Eagle^ England being in pray. 

To his vnfumiih nefl the weazel Scot 108 

Would fuck her egs, playing the moufe in abfence of the 
To fpoyle and hauock more then fhe can eat. (cat : 

Exe, It folio wes then, the cat muft (lay at home. 
Yet that is but a curft necellitie, 1 1 a 

Since we haue trappes to catch the petty theeues : 
Whilfte that the armed hand doth fight abroad 
The aduifed head controlles at home : 

For gouernment though high or lowe, being put into parts, 116 
Congrueth with a mutuall confent like muiicke. 

Hi, True : therefore doth heauen diuide the fate of man 
in diuers fundtions. 
Whereto is added as an ayme or but, obedience : 
For fo line the honey Bees, creatures that by awe 120 

Ordaine an a6l of order to a peopeld Kingdome : 
They haue a King and officers of fort. 
Where fome like MagifVrates corre6t at home : 
Others like Marchants venture trade abroad : 124 

Others like fouldiers armed in their flings. 
Make boote vpon the fommers veluet bud : 
Which pillage they with mery march bring home 
To the tent royall of their Emperour, 128 

Who bufied in his maieflie, behold 
The finging mafons building roofes of gold : 

The 



of Henry the fifth, 

[I. 2] The ciuell citizens lading vp the honey, 
132 The lad eyde luflice with his furly humme, 

Deliuering vp to executors pale, the lazy caning Drone. 

This I infer, that 20. a6tions once a foote. 

May all end in one moment. 
136 As many Arrowes lofed feuerall wayes, flye to one marke ; 

As many feuerall wayes meete in one towne : 

As many frefh ftreames run in one felfe fea : 

As many lines clofe in the dyall center : 
140 So may a thoufand a6tions once a foote. 

End in one moment, and be all well borne without defe^ 

Therefore my Liege to France, 

Diuide your happy England into foure, 
144 Of which take you one quarter into France, 

And you withall, ihall make all Gallia fhake. 

If we with thrice that power left at home. 

Cannot defend our owne doore from the dogge, 
148 Let vs be beaten, and from henceforth lofe 

The name of poUicy and hardinefle. 

Ki, Call in the meflenger fent fro the Dolphin, 

And by your ayde, the noble finewes of our land, 
152 France being ours, weele bring it to our awe. 

Or breake it all in peeces : 

Ejrther our Chronicles fhal with full mouth fpeak 

Freely of our a6b, 
1^6 Or elfe like toonglede mutes 

Not worfhipt with a paper Epitaph : 

Enter Thambciff odors from France. 

Now are we well prepared to know the Dolphins pleafure. 

For we heare your comming is from him. 
160 Ambqffa. Pleafeth your Maieftie to giue vs leau 

Freely to render what we haue in charge : 

Or fhall I fparingly fhew a farre off. 

The Dolphins pleafure and our EmbafTage ? 
164 King. We are no tyrant, but a Chriftian King, 

To whom our fpirit is as fubied. 

As are our wretches fettered in our prifons. 

There- 
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Therefore freely and with vncorbed boldneile [I. a] 

Tell vs the Dolphins minde. 168 

Ambaf, Then this in fine the Dolphin faith^ 
Whereas you clayme certaine Townes in France, 
From your predeceflbr king Edward the thirds 
This he retumes. 17a 

He {aithj theres nought in France that can be with a nimble 
Galliard wonne : you cannot reuel into Dukedomes there : 
Therefore he fendeth meeter for your Ihidy, 

This tunne of treafure : and in lieu of this, 1 76 

Deiires to let the Dukedomes that you craue 
Heare no more from you : This the Dolphin faith. 

King, What treafure Vncle ? 

JELre. Tennis balles my Liege. 180 

King, We are glad the Dolphin is fo pleafant with vs. 
Your meflage and his prefent we accept : 
When we haue matched our rackets to thefe ballcs. 
We will by Gods grace play fuch a fet, 1 84 

Shall flrike his fathers crowne into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with fuch a wrangler. 
That all the Courts of France (hall be di(hirbd with chafes. 
And we vnderlland him well, how he comes ore vs 1 88 

With our wilder dayes, not meafuring what vfe we made 

of them. 
We neuer valued this poore feate of England. 
And therefore gaue our felues to barbarous licence : 
As tis common feene that men are merrieft when they are 19a 

from home. 
But tell the Dolphin we will keepe our (late, 
Be like a King, mightie and commaund. 
When we do rowfe vs in throne of France : 

Forthis haue we laid by our Maieflie 196 

And plodded lide a man for working dayes. 
But we will rife there with fo fiill of glory. 
That we will dazell all the eyes of France, 

I llrike the Dolphin blinde to looke on vs, (Aones, a 00 

And tell him this, his mock hath turnd his balles to gun 

And 



of Henry ihejift, 

[I. a.] And his foule fhall fit fore charged for the waflfull 

(vengeance 
That fhall flye from them. For this his mocke 
204 Shall mocke many a wife out of their deare husbands. 
Mocke mothers from their fonnes^ mocke CafUes downe, 
I fome are yet vngotten and vnbome. 
That fhall haue caufe to curfe the Dolphins fcorne. 
ao8 But this lyes all within the will of Grod^ to whom we doo 

(appeale. 
And in whofe name tel you the Dolphin we are coming on 
To venge vs as we may, and to put forth our hand 
In a rightfull caufe : fo get you hence, and tell your Prince, 
212 His lefl will fauour but of fhallow wit. 

When thoufands weepe, more then did laugh at it* 
Conuey them with fafe con dud : fee them hence. 
Exe, This was a merry mefTage. 
216 King, We hope to make the fender blufh at it : 

Therfore let our coUedio for the wars be foone prouided : 
For God before, weell check the Dolphin at his fathers 

(doore. 
Therefore let euery man now taske his thought, 
220 That this faire adion may on foote be brought. 

Exeunt omnes, 

[11. i] Enter Nim and Bardolfe. 

Bar. Grodmorrow Corporall Nim, 
Nim. Grodmorrow Lieftenant Bardolfe. 
Bar. What is antient Pistoll and thee friends yet ? 
4 Nim. I cannot tell, things mufl be as they may : 
I dare not fight, but I will winke and hold out mine Iron : 
It is a fim|de one, but what tho ) it will feme to tode cheefe. 
And it will endure cold as an other mans fword will, 
8 And theres the humor of it. 

Bar. Yfaith miflreife quickly did thee great wrong. 
For thou weart troth plight to her. 

B Nim. I 
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Nim, I muH do as I may> tho patience be a tyred mare^ [II. i] 
Yet fheel plod, and fome fay kniues haue edges, la 

And men may fleepe and haue their throtes about them 
At that time, and there is the humour of it. 

Bar. Come y faith. He beftow a breakfafl to make Piftoll 
And thee friendes. What a plague fhould we carrie kniues 16 
To cut our owne throates. 

Nim, Y&ith He liue as long as I may, thats the certaine of it. 
And when I cannot liue any longer^ He do as I may. 
And theres my red, and the randeuous of it. 20 

Enter Piftoll and Hqftes Quickly, his wife. 

Bar, Godmorrow ancient Pistoll, 
Here comes ancient Pistoll, I prithee Nim be quiet. 

Nim, How do you my Hofte ? 

Pist, Bafe flaue, calleft thou me hofte ? 24 

Now by gads lugges I fweare, I fcome the title. 
Nor ftiall my Nell keepe lodging. 

Hoji. No by my troath not I, 
For we canot bed nor boord half a fcore honeft getlewome a8 
That liue honeftly by the prick of their needle. 
But it is thought ftraight we keepe a bawdy -houfe. 

Lord heeres Corporall Ntms, now fliall 

We haue wilful adultry and murther committed : 3 a 

Good Corporall Nim fhew the valour of a man. 
And put vp your fword. 

Nim, Pufh. 

P'yi, What doft thou pufh, thou prickeard cur of Ifeland ? ^6 

Nim. Will you fhog off? I would haue you folus. 

Pist, Solus egregious dog, that folus in thy throte. 
And in thy lungs, and which is worfe, within 
Thy mefUdl mouth, I do retort that folus in thy 40 

Bowels, and in thy law, perdie : for I can talke. 
And Pistolls flafhing firy cock is vp. 

Nim. I am not Barhqfom, you cannot coniure me : 

1 haue an humour Pistoll to knock you indifferently well, 44 
And you fall foule with me Pistoll, He fcoure you with my 

Rapier 
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[II. i] Rapier in faire termes. If 70U will walke off a little. 
He prick your guts a litle in good termes, 
48 And theres the humour of it. 

Pljl, O braggard vile, and damned furious wight. 
The Graue doth gape, and groaning 
Death is neare, therefore exall. 

They drawe. 
5a Bar, Heare me, he that ftrikes the firft blow. 
He kill him, as I am a fouldier. 

PisL An oath of mickle might, and fury {hall abate. 
Nim. He cut your throat at one time or an other in faire 
56 And theres the humor of it. (termes, 

Pist, Couple gorge is the word, I thee defie agen : 
A damned hound, thinkft thou my fpoufe to get ? 
No, to the powdering tub of infamy, 
60 Fetch forth the lazar kite of Crefides kinde, 
Doll Tear-fheete, ihe by name, and her efpowfe 
I haue, and I will hold, the quandom quickly. 
For the onely fhe and Paco, there it is inough. 

Enter the Boy. 
64 Boy. Hoftes you muft come fbaight to my maifler. 
And you Hoft Pistoll. Good Bardolfe 
Put thy nofe betweene the fheetes, and do the office of a 

(warming pan. 
Host. By my troath heele yeeld the crow a pudding one 

(of thefe dayes. 
68 He go to him, husband youle come ? 
Bar. Come Pistoll be friends. 
Nim prithee be friends, and if thou wilt not be 
£nemies with me too. 
72 Ni. I fhal haue my eight {hillings I woon of you at beating? 
Pift. Bafe is the flaue that payes. 

Nim. Tliat now I will haue, and theres the humor of it. 
Pift. As manhood fhall compound. They draw. 
76 Bar. He that flrikes the firft blow. 
He kill him by this fword. 

pyi. Sword is an oath, and oathes muft haue their coorfe. 

B 2 Nim. 
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Nim, I fhall haue 1117 eight (hillings I wonne of you at [II* >] 

beating ? 

P\ft, A noble (halt thou haue, and readie pay, 80 

And liquor likewife will I giue to thee. 
And friendfhip fhall combind and brotherhood : 
lie Hue by Nim as Nim fhall Hue by me .• 

Is not this iuft ? for I fhall Sutler be 84 

Vnto the Campe, and profit will occrue. 

Nim, I fhall haue my noble ? 

Pist, In cafh moft truly paid. 

Nim. Wliy theres the humour of it. 88 

Enter Hojl^s, 
Hojles, As euer you came of men come in. 
Sir lohn poore foule is fo troubled 
With a burning tafhan contigian feuer, tis wonderfiill. 

Pist, Let vs condoll the knight : for lamkins we will Hue. 9a 

Exeunt omnes. 
Enter Exeter and Gloster, [II. 2] 

Gloji, Before God my Lord, his Grace is too bold to trufl 
thefe traytors. 

Exe. They fhalbe apprehended by and by. 

Glost, I but the man that was his bedfellow 
Whom he hath cloyed and graced with princely fauours 4 

That he fhould for a forraine purfe, to fell 
His Soueraignes life to death and trechery. 

Exe. O the Lord of Mqfsham, 

Enter the King and three Lords. 

King. Now firs the windes faire, and we wil aboord -, 8 

My Lord of Cambridge, and my Lord of Ma/sham, 
And you my gentle Knight, giue me your thoughts. 
Do you not thinke the power we beare with vs. 
Will make vs conquerors in the field of France ? la 

Mqjha. No doubt my Liege, if each man do his beft. 

Cam, Neuer 



of Henry thejift. 

[II. 2] Cam. Neuer was Monarch better feared and loued then 

is your maieflie. 
Gray, Euenthofe that were your fathers enemies 
16 Haue fteeped their galles in honey for your fake. 

King, We therefore haue great canfe of thankfiilneile^ 
And ihall forget the office of our hands : 
Sooner then reward and merit, 
20 According to their caufe and worthinefle. 

Mq/ha, So feruice ihall with (leeled (inewes fhine^ 
And labour fhall refrefh it felfe with hope 
To do your Grace inceflant feruice. 
24 King, Vncle of Exeter, enlarge the man 

Conunitted yefterday, that ray led againd our perfon. 
We confider it was the heate of wine that fet him on. 
And on his more aduice we pardon him. 
28 Mcjha, That is mercie, but too much fecuritie : 

Let him bee punifht Soueraigne, leaft the example of 

(him. 
Breed more of fuch a kinde. 
King, O let vs yet be mercifull. 
32 Cam, So may your highneife, and punifh too. 

Gray, You fhew great mercie if you gjue him life. 
After the tafte of his corredion. 

King, Alas your too much care and loue of me 
^6 Are heauy orifons gainft the poore wretch. 

If litle faults proceeding on diftemper ihould not bee 

(winked at. 
How ihould we ibetch our eye, when capitall crimes. 
Chewed, fwallowed and difgeiled, appeare before vs ; 
40 Well yet enlarge the man, tho Cambridge and the reil 
In their deare loues, and tender preferuation of our ftate. 
Would haue him puniiht. 
Now to our French caufes. 
44 Who are the late Commiifioners ? 

Cam, Me one my Lord, your highneife bad me aske for 
it to day. 

B 3 Mcjha, So 
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M(]Jh, So did you me my Soueraigne. [II. i] 

Gray. And me my Lord. 

King. Then Richard Earle of Cambridge there is yours, 48 

There is yours my Lord of Mcjham, 

And fir Thomas Gray knight of Northumberland, this fame is 
Read them, and know we know your worthinefle. (yours : 
Vnckle Exeter I will aboord to night. 52 

Why how now Gentlemen, why change you colour ? 
What fee you hi thofe papers 
That hath fo chafed your blood Qut of apparance ? 

Cam. I do confeiTe my fault, and do fubmit me 56 

To your highnelTe mercie. 

Mq/h, To which we all appeale. 

King. The mercy which was quit in vs but late. 
By your owne reafons is foredald and done ; 60 

You mud not dare for fhame to aske for mercy, 
For your owne confcience turue vpon your bofomes. 
As dogs vpon their maifters worrying them. 
See you my Princes, and my noble Peeres, 64 

Thefe Engliih monders : 
My Lord of Cambridge here. 
You know how apt we were to grace him, 

In all things belonging to his honour : 68 

And this vilde man hath for a fewe light crownes, 
Lightly confpired and fworne vnto the pradtifcs of France : 
To kill vs here in Hampton. To the which. 
This knight no lelfe in bountie bound to vs 72 

Then Cambridge is, haah likewife fworne. 
But oh what Ihall I fay to thee falfe man. 
Thou cruell ingratefull and inhumane creature, 
Thou that didll beare the key of all my counfell, 76 

That knewft the very fecrets of my heart. 
That almofl mighteft a coyned me into gold, 
Wouldeft thou a pra6tifde on me for thy vfe : 
Can it be poflible that out of thee 80 

Should proceed one fparke that might annoy my finger ? 

Tis 



of Henry ihejift. 

[II. 2] Tis fo ftrange, that tho the truth doth (howe as grofe 

As black from white, mine eye wil fcarcely fee it. 
84 Their faults are open, arreft them to the anfwer of the lawe. 

And God acquit them of their pra£Ufes. 
Exe, I arrefl thee of high treafon. 

By the name of Richard, Earle of Cambridge, 
88 I areft thee of high treafon. 

By the name of Henry, Lord of Mcjham, 

1 areft thee of high treafon. 

By the name of Thomas Gray, knight of Northumherland, 
9^ Mc^, Our purpofes God iuftly hath difcouered. 

And I repent my fault more then my death. 

Which I befeech your maieftie forgiue, 

Altho my body pay the price of it. 
96 King, God quit you in his mercy. Heare your fentence. 

You haue confpired againft our royall perfon, 

loyned with an enemy proclaimed and fixed. 

And fro his cofters receiued the golden earneft of our death 
100 Touching our perfon we feeke no redrefle. 

But we our king domes fafetie muft fo tender 

Whofe ruine you haue fought. 

That to our lawes we do deliuer you. death, 

104 Get ye therefore hence : poore miferable creatures to your 

The tafte whereof, God in his mercy giue you (amille : 

Patience to endure, and true repentance of all your deeds 

Beare them hence. 

Exit three Lords. 
108 Now Lords to France. The enterprife whereof. 

Shall be to you as vs, fuccefliuely. 

Since God cut off this dangerous treafon lurking in our wav 

Cheerly to fea, the iignes of war aduance : 
112 No King of England, if not King of France. 

Exit omnes. 

Enter 
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Enter Nm, P\ftoll, Bardolfe, Jlqfles and a Bwf. [II. 3] 

Hoji, I prethy fweete heart, let me bring thee fo farre as 

{Stones, 

Pyi. No fur, no fiir. 

Bar, Well fir John is gone. God be with him. 

Hqft, I, he is in Arthors bofom, if euer any were : 4 

He went away as if it were a cryfombd childe, 
Betweene twelue and one^ 
lud at turning of the tide: 

His nofe was as fharpe as a pen: 8 

For when I faw him fumble with the fheetes. 
And talk of floures, and fmile vpo his fingers ends 
I knew there was no way but one. 

How now fir lohn quoth I ? la 

And he cryed three times, God, God, God, 
Now I to comfort him, bad him not think of God, 
I hope there was no fuch need. 

Then he bad me put more cloathes at his feete: 16 

And I felt to them, and they were as cold as any ftone ; 
And to his knees, and they were as cold as any done. 
And fo vpward, and Upward, and all was as cold as any fione. 

Nun, They fay he cride out on Sack. ao 

HoJl. I that he did. 

Boy, And of women. 

Hoft. No that he did not. 

Boy, Yes that he did .- and he fed they were diuels incamat. 24 

Hofl. Indeed carnation was a colour he neuer loued. 

Nim, Well he did cry out on women. 

HoJl. Indeed he did in feme fort handle women. 
But then he was rumalicke, and talkt of the whore of 28 

{Bal'ylon, 

Boy, Holies do you remember he faw a Flea ftand 
Vpon Bardolfes Nofe, and fed it was a black foule 

Burning in hell fire ? 

Bar, 
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[II. 3] Bar. Well, God be with him. 

That was all the wealth I got in his feruice. 

Nim, Shall we fhog off? 
The king wil be gone from Southampton. 
36 Pift. Cleare vp thy criftalles, 

Looke to my chattels and my moueables. 
Trull none : the word is pitch and pay : 
Mens words are wafer cakes, 
40 And holdfafl is the only dog my deare. 
Therefore cophetua be thy counfellor. 
Touch her foft lips and part. 
Bar. Farewell hofles. 
44 Nim. I cannot kis: and theres the humor of it. 
But adieu 

Pist. Keepe fad thy buggle boe. 

Exit omnes. 

[II. 4] Enter King of France, Bourbon, Dolphin, 

and others. 

King, Now you Lords of Orleance, 
Of Bourbon, and of Berry, 
You fee the King of England is not flack, 
4 For he is footed on this land alreadie. 

Dolphin. My gratious Lord, tis meet we all goe 
And arme vs againfl the foe : (foorth. 

And view the weak & iickly parts of France : 
8 But let vs do it with no fliow of feare. 
No with no more, then if we heard 
England were buiied with a Moris dance. 
For my good Lord, ihe is fo idely kingd, 
12 Her fcepter fo fantaflically borne. 

So guided by a (hallow humorous youth. 
That feare attends her not. 

Con. O peace Prince Dolphin, you deceiue your felfe, 

C Queflion 
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Queftion your grace the late Erobaflador, [II. 4] 

With what regard he heard his fimbalfage. 

How well fupplied with aged Counfellours, 

And how his refolution andfwered him. 

You then would fay that Harry was not wilde. ao 

King. Well thinke we Harry (Irong : 
And ftrongly arme vs to preuent the foe. 

Con. My Lord here is an fimbalfador 
From the King of England. 24 

Kin. Bid him come in. 
You fee this chafe is hotly followed Lords. 

Dol. My gracious father, cut vp this Englifh fhort, 
Selfeloue my Liege is not fo vile a thing, 28 

As felfe negle6Ung. 

Enter Exeter. 

King. From our brother England ? 

Exe. From him, and thus he greets your Maiedie: 
He wils you in the name of God Almightie, 3* 

That you deueft your felfe and lay apart 
That borrowed tytle, which by gift of heauen. 
Of lawe of nature, and of nations, longs 

To him and to his heires, namely the crowne 3^ 

And all wide ftretched title* that belongs 
Vnto the Crowne of France, that you may know 
Tis no (inifter, nor no awkeward claime, 

Pickt from the wormeholes of old vaniiht dayes, 40 

Nor from the duft of old obliuion rackte. 
He fends you thefe moft memorable lynes. 
In euery branch truly demonftrated : 

Willing you ouerlooke this pedigree, 44 

And when you finde him euenly deriued 
From his moft famed and famous anceftors, 
Edward the third, he bids you then religne 

Your crowne and kingdome, indiredUy held 48 

From him, the natiue and true challenger. 

King. 



of Henry thejift, 

[II. 4] King. If not, what followes? 

£xe. Bloody coftraint, for if you hide the crown 
52 Euen in your hearts, there will he rake for it : 

Therefore in fierce temped is he coram ing. 

In thunder, and in earthquake, like a loue, 

That if requiring faile, he will compell it : 
56 And on your heads turnes he the widowes teares. 

The Orphanes cries, the dead mens bones. 

The pining maydens grones. 

For husbands, fathers, and diflrefled loners, 
60 Which Ihall be fwallowcd in this controuerfie. 

This is his claime, his threatning, and my meflage. 

Vnles the Dolphin be in prefence here. 

To whom exprefly we bring greeting too. 
64 DoL For the Dolphin 9 I (land here for him. 

What to heare from England. 

£xe. Scorn & defiance, flight regard, contempt. 

And any thing that may not misbecome 
68 The mightie fender, doth he prife you at.* 

Thus faith my king. Vnles your fathers highneffe 

Sweeten the bitter mocke you fent his Maieftie, 

Heele call you to fo loud an anfwere for it, 
72 That caues and wombely vaultes of France 

Shall chide your trefpafle, and return your mock. 

In fecond accent of his ordenance. 

DoL Say that my father render faire reply, 
76 It is againft my will : 

For I defire nothing fo much. 

As oddes with England. 

And for that caufe according to his youth 
80 I did prefent him with thofe Paris balles. 

E^e. Heele make your Paris Louer fliake for it. 

Were it the miftrelTe Court of mightie Europe, 

And be aflured, youle fi nde a difference 
84 As we his fubie6b haue in wonder found : 

C 2 Betweene 
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Betweene his yonger dayes and thefe he mufters now. 


[11. 4] 


Now he wayes time euen to the lateft graine. 




Which you Ihall finde in your owne lofles 




If he ftay in France. 


88 


King. Well for vs, you ihall retume our anfwere backe 




To our brother England. 




Fixit omne^. 




Enter Nim, Bardolfe, Piftoll, Boy. 


[TIL 2] 


Nim. Before God here is bote leruice. 




Pist. Tib liot indeed, blowes go and come. 




Gods vafTals drop and die. 




Nim. Tis honor, and theres the humor of it. 


4 


Boy. Would I were in London : 




Ide giue all my honor for a pot of Ale. 




PifL And I. If wifhes would preuaile. 




I would not ftay, but thither would I hie. 


8 


Enter Flewellen aud heates them in. 




Flew. Godes plud vp to the breaches 




You rafcals, will you not vp to the breaches ? 




Nim. Abate thy rage fweete knight. 




Abate thy rage. 


12 


Boy. Well I would I were once from them : 




1 hey would haue me as familiar 




With mens pockets, as their gloues, and their 




Handkerchers, they will fteale any thing. 


i6 


Bardolfe ftole a Lute cafe, carry ed it three mile. 




And fold it for three hapence. 




Nim ftole a fier ftiouell. 




I knew by that, they meant to carry coales : 


20 


Well, if tliey w^ill not leaue me, 




I meane to leaue them. 




Exit Nim, Bardolfe, Piftoll, and the Boy. 




Enter Gower. 




Gower. Gaptain Fiewelien, you muft come ftrait 




To the Mines, to the Duke of Giojier. 


24 


Looke 





of Henry thejift. 

[III. 2J Fleu. Looke you, tell the Duke it is not fo good 

To come to the mines : the concuaueties is otherwife. 
You may difcufle to the Duke, the enemy is digd 
a8 Hirafelfe iiue yardes vnder the countermines : 
By lefus I thinke heele blowe vp all 
If there be no better direction. 

[III. 3] Enter the King and his Lords alarum. 

King. How yet refolues the Gouemour of the Towne ? 
This is the lateft parley weele admit : 
Therefore to our bed mercie giue your felues, 

4 Or like to men proud of deftru6tion, defie vs to our worft. 
For as I am a fouldier, a name that in my thoughts 
becomes me bell, if we begin the battery once againe 
I will not leaue the halfe atchieued Harflew, 

8 Till in her alhes fhe be buried. 
The gates of mercie are all (hut vp. 
What fay you, will you yeeld and this auoyd. 
Or guiltie in defence be thus deftroyd ? 

Enter Gouernour, 
12 Gouer. Our expectation hath this day an end: 
The Dolphin whom of fuccour we entreated, 
Returnes vs word, his powers are not yet ready. 
To raife fo great a fiege : therefore dread King, 
16 We yeeld our towne and lines to thy fojft mercie : 
Enter our gates, difpofe of vs and ours. 
For we no longer are defeniiue now. 

[III. 4] Enter Katherine, AUice. 

Kate, AUice venecia, vous aues cates en, 
Vou parte fort bon Angloys englatara, 
Coman fae palla vou la main en francoy. 

C 3 AUice. La 
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Alike. La main madam de ban. [III. 4] 

Kate, £ da bras. 

Allice. De arma madam. 

Kate, Le main da ban la bras de arma. 

Allice, Owy e madam. 8 

Kate, £ Coman fa pella vow la menton a la coll. 

Allice, De neck^ e de cin, madam. 

Kate, £ de neck, e de cin, e de code. 

Allice, De cudie ma foy le oblye, mais le remembre, 12 

Le tude, o de elbo madam. 

Kate, £cowte le reherfera, towt cella que lac apoandre, 
De ban, de arma, de neck, du cin, e de bilbo. 

Allice, De elbo madam. 16 

Kate, O lefu, lea obloye ma foy, ecoute le recontera 
De ban, de arma, de neck, de cin, e de elbo, e ca bon. 

Allice, Ma foy madam, vow parla au fe bon Angloy^ 
A(ie vous aues ettue en £nglatara. 20 

Kate, Par la grace de deu an pettie tanes, le parle milleur 
Coman fe pella vou le peid e le robe. 

Allice, Le foot, e le con. 

Kate. Le fot, e le con, 6 lefu / le ne vew poind parle, 24 

Sle plus deuant le cbe cbeualires de franca. 
Pur one million ma foy. 

Allice, Madam, de foote, e le con. 

Kate, O et ill aufie, ecowte Allice, de ban, de arma, 28 

De neck, de cin, le foote, e de con. 

Allice, Get fort bon madam. 

Kaie. Aloues a diner. 

Exit omnes. 



Enter King of France Lord Conjlahle, the Dolphin, [m. eX 

and fiurbon. 



King, Tis certaine be is pafl the Riuer Some. 
Con, Mordeu ma via : Shall a few fpranes of vs. 

The 
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[Ill 5] The emptying of our fathers luxerie, 
4 Outgrow their grafters. 

Bur. Normanes, baflerd Normanes, mor du 
And if they paffe vnfoughtwithall, 
He fell my Dukedome for a foggy farme 
8 In that fhort nooke He of England. 

Conjl, Why whence haue they this mettall ? 
Is not their clymate raw, ioggj and colde. 
On whom as in difdaine, the Sunne lookes pale? 
12 Can barley broath, a drench for fwolne lades 
Their fodden water decockt fuch liuely blood ? 
And fhall our quick blood fpirited with wine 
Seeme frofty ? O for honour of our names^ 
16 Let vs not hang like frozen licelickles 

Vpon our houfes tops, while they a more frofty clymate 
Sweate drops of youthful! blood. 

King. Conflable difpatch, fend Montioy forth, 
20 To know what willing raunfome he will giue ? 
Sonne Dolphin you fhall ftay in Rone with me. 
Dol. Not fo I do befeech your Maieflie. 
King. Well, I fay it (halbe fo. 

Exeunt omnes. 



[III. 6\ 



Enter Gower. 



Go. How now Captain Flewellen, come you fro the bridge? 
Flew. By lefus thers excellet feruice cdmitted at y bridge. 
Gour. Is the Duke of Exeter fafe? 
4 Flew. The duke of Exeter is a ma whom I loue, & I honor. 
And I worfhip, with my foule, and my heart, and my life. 
And my lands and my linings. 
And my vttermoft powers. 
8 The Duke is looke you, 
God be praifed and pleafed for it, no harme in the worell. 
He is maintain the bridge very gallently : there is an Enfigne 

There, 
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There, I do not know how you call him, but by lefus I think [III. 6] 
He is as valient a man as Marke j4nthonie, he doth maintain 12 
the bridge mod gallantly : yet he is a man of no reckoning : 
But I did fee him do gallant feruice. 

Gouer. How do you call him ^ 

Flew, His name is ancient PisioU, 16 

Gouer. I know him not. 

Enter Ancient PiftoIL 

Flew. Do you not know him, here comes the man. 

Pist. Captaine, I thee befeech to do me fauour^ 
The Duke of Exeter doth loue thee well. 20 

Flew. I, and I praife God I haue merrited fome loue at 

(his hands. 

Pist. Bardolfe a fouldier, one of buxfome valour. 
Hath by furious fate 

And giddy Fortunes fickle wheele, 24 

That Grodes blinde that Hands vpon the rowling redlefle 

(done. 

Flew. By your patience ancient Pistoll, 
Fortune, looke you is painted, 

Plind with a mufler before her eyes, 28 

To (ignifie to you, that Fortune is plind : 
And {he is moreouer painted with a wheele. 
Which is the morall that Fortune is turning, 
And inconflant, and variation j and mutabilities : 32 

And her fate is fixed at a fphericall (lone 
Which roules, and roules, and roules : 
Surely the Poet is make an excellet defcriptiS of Fortune. 
Fortune looke you is and excellent morall. S^ 

Pist. Fortune is Bardoffes foe, and frownes on him. 
For he hath ftolne a packs, and hanged muft he be : 
A damned death, let gallowes gape for dogs. 
Let man go free, and let not death his windpipe flop. 40 

But 
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[III. 6] Bat Exeter hath giuen the doome of death, 
For packs of pettie price : 

Therefore go fpeake, the Duke will heare thy voyce, 
44 And let not Bardolfes vitall threed be cut, 
With edge of penny cord, and vile approach. 
Speake Captaine for his life, and I will thee requite. 

Flew, Captain P\ftoll, I partly vnderftand your meaning. 
48 PisL Why then reioyce therefore. 

Flew, Certainly Antient P\ftol, tis not a thing to reioyce at. 
For if he were my owne brother, I would wiih the Duke 
To do his pleafure, and put him to executions : for look you, 
52 Difciplines ought to be kept, they ought to be kept. 

Pist, Die and be damned, and iiga for thy friendfhip. 
Flew, That is good. 

Pist, The figge of Spaine within thy lawe. 
56 Flew, That is very well. 

Pist, I fay the ^g within thy bowels and thy durty maw. 

Exit PLstoll. 
Fie, Captain Gour, cannot you hear it lighten & thunder? 
Gour, Why is this the Ancient you told me of? 
60 I remember him now, he is a bawd, a cutpurfe. 

Flew. By lefus heeis vtter as praue words vpon the bridge 
As you fhall deiire to fee in a fommers day, but its all one. 
What he hath fed to me, looke you, is all one. 
64 Go. Why this is a gull, a foole, a rogue that goes to the wars 
Onely to grace himfelfe at his returne to London : 
And fuch fellowes as he. 
Are perfe6t in great Com maunders names. 
68 They will learne by rote where feruices were done. 
At fuch and fuch a fconce, at fuch a breach. 

At fuch a conuoy : who came off brauely, who was (hot, 
Who difgraced, what termes the enemie Hood on. 
72 And this they con perfedly in phrafe of warre, 

Which they trick vp with new tuned oathes, & what a herd 
Of the Generalls cut, and a horid ihout of the carape 

D WiU 
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Will do among the foming bottles and alewaiht wits [HI. 6] 

Is wonderfull to be thought on : but you mud learne 76 

To know fuch Haunders of this age. 
Or elfe you may maruelloufly be miftooke. 

Flew, Certain captain Gower, it is not the roan, looke you. 
That I did take him to be : but when time (hall ferae, 80 

I Ihall tell him a litle of my defires : here comes his Maieftie. 
Fnter King, Clarence, Glofter and others. 

King. How now Flewellen, come you from the bridge ? 

Flew. I and it (hall pleafe your Maieftie, 
There is excellent feruice at the bridge. 84 

King. What men haue you loft Flewellen ? 

Flew. And it fhall pleafe your Maieftie, 
The partition of the aduerfarie hath bene great. 
Very reafonably great : but for our own parts, like you now, 88 
I thinke we haue loft neuer a man, vnlefte it be one 
For robbing of a church, one Bardolfe, if your Maieftie 
Know the man, his face is full of whelkes and knubs. 
And pumples, and his breath blowes at his nofe 92 

Like a cole, fometimes red, fometimes plew : 
But god be praifed, now his nofe is executed, & his tire out. 

King. We would haue all offenders fo cut off". 
And we here giue exprelTe commaundment, 96 

That there be nothing taken from the villages but paid for. 
None of the French abufed. 
Or abraided with difdainfull language : 

For when cruelty and lenitie play for a Kingdome, 100 

The geutleft garaefter is the fooner winner. 

Enter French Herauld. 

Hera. You know me by my habit. 

Ki. Well th€, we know thee, what fhuld we know of thee ? 

Hera. My maifters minde. 104 

King. Vnfold it. 

Herat. Go thee vnto Harry of England, and tell him, 
Aduantage is a better fouldier then raftuieffe : 

Altho 
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[III. 6] Ahho we did feeme dead, we did but flumber. 

Now we fpeake vpon our kue, and our voyce is imperially 

England (hall repent her folly : fee her rafhneire. 

And admire our fufFerance. Which to rauufome, 
112 His pettineffe would bow vnder : 

For the efFuiion of our blood, his army is too weake : 

For the difgrace we haue borne, himfelfe 

Kneeling at our feete, a weake and worthlede fatiffadion. 
ii6 To this, adde defyance. So much from the king my maifler. 
King. What is thy name ? we know thy qualitie. 
Herald. Montioy, 

King, Thou doft thy office faire, returne thee backe, 
1 20 And tell thy King, I do not feeke him now : 

But could be well content, without impeach. 

To march on to Callis : for to fay the footh. 

Though tis no wifdome to confelTe fo much 
124 Vnto an enemie of craft and vantage. 

My fouldiers are with iickneffe much infeebled. 

My Army lefToned, and thofe fewe I haue, 

Almod no better then fo many French : 
128 Who when they were in heart, I tell thee Herauld, 

I thought vpon one paire of Englifh legges. 

Did march three French mens. 

Yet forgiue me God, that I do brag thus : 
132 This your heire of France hath blowne this vice in me. 

i muft repent, go tell thy maifler here I am, 

My raunfome is this frayle and worthlefle body. 

My Army but a weake and iickly guarde. 
136 Yet God before, we will come on, 

If France and fuch an other neighbour flood in our way : 

If we may pafTe, we will : if we be hindered. 

We thai your tawny ground with your red blood difcolour. 
140 So Montioy get you gone, there is for your paines : 

The fum of all our anfwere is but this. 

We would not feeke a battle as we are .• 

D a Nor 
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Nor as we are, we (ay we will not ihun it [III. 6] 

Herauld. I (hall deliuer fo : thanks to your Maieftie. 144 

Giof. My Liege, I hope they will not come vpon vs now. 

King, We are in Gods hand brother, not in theirs : 
To night we will encampe beyond the bridge. 
And on to morrow bid them march away. 148 

Enter fiurbon, Conflable, Orleance, Gebon. [III. 7] 

Conji. Tut I haue the beft armour in the world. 

Orleemce. You haue an excellent armour. 
But let my horfe haue his due. 

Burbon, Now you talke of a horfe, I haue a deed like the 4 
Palfrey of the fun, nothing but pure ayre and fire. 
And hath none of this dull element of earth within him. 

Orleance. He is of the colour of the Nutmeg. 

Bur. And of the heate, a the Ginger. 8 

Turne all the fands into eloquent tongues. 
And my horfe is argument for them all : 
I once writ a Sonnet in the praife of my horfe. 
And began thus. Wonder of nature. 1 2 

Con. I haue heard a Sonnet begin fo. 
In the praife of ones Mlftreffe. 

Burl. Why then did they immitate that 
Which I writ in praife of my horfe, 1 6 

For my horfe is my miftrefle. 

Con. Ma foy the other day, me thought 
Your miftreflfe ihooke you fhrewdly. 

Bur. I bearing me. I tell thee Lord Couftable, 20 

My miftrelfe weares her owne haire. 

Con. I could make as good a boafl of that. 
If I had had a fow to my miftrefle. 

Bur. Tut thou wilt make vfe of anything. 24 

Con. Yet I do not vfe my horfe for my miftreffe. 

Bur. Will it neuer be morning ? 
He ride too morrow a mile. 

And my way fhalbe paued with Engliih faces. 28 

Con. By 
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LIII. 7] Con, By my faith fo will not I, 
For feare I be outfaced of my way. 
Bur, Well ile go arme my felfe, hay. 
32 Gehon, The Duke of Burhon longs for morning 
Or. I he longs to eate the Engliih. 
Con. I thinke heele eate all he killes. 
Orle, O peace, ill will neuer faid well. 
^6 Con, Ile cap that prouerbe. 
With there is flattery in friendfhip. 

Or, O fir, I can anfwere that. 
With glue the diuel his due. 
40 Con, Haue at the eye of that prouerbe. 
With a logge of the diuel. 

Or, Well the Duke of Burhon, is fimply. 
The moft adiue Gentleman of France, 
44 Con, Doing his adiuitie, and heele (lil be doing. 
Or, He neuer did hurt as I heard off. 
Con, No I warrant you, nor neuer will. 
Or, I hold him to be exceeding valiant. 
48 Con, I was told fo by one that knows him better the you. 
Or. Whofe that ? 

Con, Why he told me fo himfelfe : 
And faid he cared not who knew it. 
52 Or, Well who will go with me to hazard. 
For a hundred Engliih prifoners ? 

Con, You mufl go to hazard your felfe. 
Before you haue them. 

Enter a Mejfenger, 
56 Meff] My Lords, the Engliih lye within a hundred 
Paces of your Tent. 

Con, Who hath meafured the ground ? 
Mejf, The Lord Grctnpeere, 
60 Con, A valiant man, a. an expert Gentleman. 
Come, come away : 
The Sun is hie, and we weare out the day. Exit omnes. 

D 3 Enter 
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Enter the King difguifed, to him Piftoll. [IV. i] 

Pist. Ke ve la ? 

King, A friend. 

Pyi, Difcus vnto me, art thou Gentleman ? 
Or art thou common, bafe, and popeler ? 4 

King, No (ir, I am a Gentleman of a Company. 

Pist, Trailes thou the puifTant pike ? 

King. £uen fo iir. What are you ? 

P'l/i, As good a gentleman as the Emperour. 8 

King, O then thou art better then the King ? 

Pi/}, The kings a bago, and a hart of gold. 

Pi/}. A lad of life, an impe of fame : 
Of parents good, of fiA mod valiant : i a 

I kis his durtie (hoe : and from my hart firings 
I loue the louely bully. What is thy name ? 

King. Harry le Roy. 

Pist, Le Roy, a Cornifli man : 1 6 

Art thou of Cornilh crew ? 

Kin. No (ir, I am a Wealchman. 

Pi/}. A Wealchman : knowft thou Flewellen ? 

Kin. I (ir, he is my kinfman. 20 

Pyi. Art thou his friend ? 

Kin. I (ir. 

Pift. Figa for thee then : my name is Pi/}olL 

Kin. It forts well with your fiercenelfe. 24 

Py^' P{/ioll is my name. 

Exit PiftoU. 
Enter Gower and Flewellen. 

Gour. Captaine Flewellen. 

Flew. In the name of lefu fpeake lewer. 
It is the greateft folly in the worell, when the auncient 28 

Prerogatiues of the warres be not kept. 
I warrant you, if you looke into the warres of the Romanes, 
You (hall finde no tittle tattle, nor bible bable there .- 

But 
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[IV. i] But you fhall finde the cares, and the feares. 
And the ceremonies, to be otherwife. 

Gour, Why the enemy is loud : you heard him all night. 
Flew. Godes foUud, if the enemy be an Afle & a Foole, 
S6 And a prating cocks-come, is it meet that we be alfo a foole. 
And a prating cocks-come, in your confcience now 9 
Gour. He fpeake lower. 
Flew, I befeech you do, good Captaine Gower, 

Exit Gower, and Flewellen, 
40 Kin, Tho it appeare a litle out of fafhion. 
Yet theres much care in this. 

Enter three Souldiers. 

I. Soul. Is not that the morning yonder ? 
z. Soul. I we fee the beginning, 
44 God knowes whether we fhall fee the end or no. 

3. Sott/. Well I thinke the king could wiih himfelfe 
Vp to the necke in the middle of the Thames, 
And fo I would he were, at all aduentures, and I with him. 
48 Ki«. Now maders god morrow, what cheare ? 

3. S. I faith fmall cheer fome of vs is like to haue. 
Ere this day ende. 

Yiin. Why fear nothing man, the king is fi-olike. 
52 2. S. I he may be, for he hath no fuch caufe as we 
ILin. Nay fay not fo, he is a man as we are. 
The Violet fmels to him as to vs : 
Therefore if he fee reafons, he feares as we do. 
56 2. So/. But the king hath a heauy reckoning to make, 
/f his caufe be not good : when all thofe foules 
Whofe bodies fhall be flaughtered here. 
Shall ioyne together at the latter day, 
60 And fay / dyed at fuch a place. Some fwearing : 
Some their wiues rawly left : 
Some leaning their children poore behind them. 

Now 
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Now if his cauie be bad, I think it will be a greeoous matter [IV. i] 

(to htm. 

KjMg. Whj fo 70a inaj £aj, if a man fiend his iemanl 64 

As Fador into another Coontre^y 
And he bj anj meanes mifcarrj, 
YoQ mar far the bofinetife of the maifler. 

Was the author of his (emants misfoitnne. 68 

Or if a icone be implojd bj his £tf her. 
And be hUL into anj leand adion, joa mzj lay the tather 
W^ the aathor of his ibnnes damnation. 

Bat the mafter is not to anfwere for his femants, 72 

The tither fbr hi» foone, nor the king for hb falneds .- 
For ther parpole not their deaths, whe thej crane their ier- 
Socne there are that haue the gift of premeditated . (oices : 
Murder on them : 7^ 

fXhers the broken Heale of Forgerr, in beguiling maddens. 
Nov if tbefte oofttrip the lave. 
Yet ther can&oc elcape Gods ponilhment. 

Wjr 2> G^^ Bradet. War b Gods vengeance : So 

EofTT maa^ kmxice is the kii^ : 
But eoerr maa» Mile &> hk ovne. 

I'Serrv-re I WvXiid hiae eaerr fooldSer examine hirafelfe. 
Arc w^ith eofrr sivuth oc: of his conlcience : 84 

l">.d: ::: :o iot3§. he may be ihe readaer for death : 
iV Sks: iy.r:^, whr tbe time w» well ipent, 
W^crxr^u :uch m?cunr:oc was made. 

,t. l./v-i, Vrj.::: he :"±e> trje: ^ 

Fx^erv r.'sju'ii fiul: ca it^ cuae head, 
1 >*vx;>d :>vX baoe :be tng amVere for me, 
\ ec 1 rt^^-Ni :.' fc-t luii > fvc him. 

X.T;jC We^:. I bKrjLri i^ kir*^, he wold not be ranforade, 92 

K ; . I be iJLvi :"L\ tc* niike r> d^i : 
F;;: >fc ^eci sx:r :hrx\tr«i Sf out, be mar be ranfomde, 
Au>: u^ ;>;ro!rr :>e w-f<rr. 

A >^. h I I ;>* :c 5et^ liii:. lie aeoer rmC his word againe. 96 

a. Lord, 
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[IV. i] 2. So/. Mas youle pay him then, tis a great difpleafure 
That an elder gun, can do againft a cannon. 
Or a fubied againd a monarke. 
IOC Youle nere take his word again, your a nafle goe. 
King. Your reproofe is fomewhat too bitter .• 
Were it not at this time I could be angry. 
2. So/. Why let it be a quarrell if thou wilt. 
104 King, How fhall I know thee? 

2. So/. Here is my gloue, which if euer I fee in thy hat. 
He challenge thee, and ftrike thee. 

Km, Here is likewife another of mine, 
108 And alTure thee ile weare it. 

2. So/. Thou dnr*fl as well be hangd. 

3. "So/. Be friends you fooles. 

We haue French quarrels anow in hand : 
112 We haue no need of Engliih broyles. 

Kin. Tis no treafon to cut French crownes. 
For to morrow the king hirafelfe wil be a clipper. 

E^it the fouldiers. 

Enter the King, Glojler, Epingam, and 
Attendants. 

K. O Grod of battels Heele my fouldiers harts, 
116 Take from them now the fence of rekconing. 

That the appofed multitudes which Hand before them. 
May not appall their courage. 

not to day, not to day 6 God, 
120 Thinke on the fault my father made. 

In compafling the crowne. 

1 Richards bodie haue interred new. 

And on it hath beflowd more contrite teares, 
124 Then from it ilTued forced drops of blood : 
A hundred men haue I in yearly pay, 

E Which 
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Which eueiy day their withered hands hold vp [IV. i] 

To heauen to pardon blood. 

And I haue built rwo chanceries, more wil I do : 12S 

Tho all that I can do, is all too litle. 

Enter Gloster. 
Glost. My Lord. 

King. My brother Glost ers voyce. 

Glost. My Lord, the Army ftayes vpon your prefence. 133 

King. Stay Gloster ftay, and I will go with thee. 
The day my friends, and all things ftayes for me. 

Enter Clarence, Glofter, Exeter, and Salisburie. [IV. 3] 

JVar. My Lords the French are very ftrong. 

Elxe. There is fine to one, and yet they 4II are frefh. 

JFar. Of fighting men they haue full fortie thousand. 

Sal. The oddes is all too great. Farewell kind Lords : 4 

Braue Clarence^ and my Lord of Gloster, 
My Lord of JVarw'iche, and to all farewell. 

Clar. Farewell kind Lord, fight valiantly to day. 
And yet in truth, I do thee wrong, 8 

For thou art made on the rrue fparkes of honour. 

Enter King. 

IFar. O would we had but ten thoufand men 
Now at this inftant, that doth not worke in England. 

King. Whofe that, that wiihes fo, my Coufen IVarwick ? la • 
Gods will, I would not loofe the honour ' 
One man would iliare from me. 
Not for my Kingdome. 

No faith my Coufen, wi(h not one man more, i^ 

Rather proclaime it prefently through our campe. 
That he that hath no ftomacke to this feall, 
Let him depart, his pafport fhall bee drawne. 
And crownes for conuoy put into his purfe, "so 

We 
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[IV. 3] We would not die in that mans company. 

That feares his fellowihip to die with vs. 

This day is called the day of Cryfpin, 
a^. He that outlines this day, and fees old age. 

Shall Hand a tiptoe when this day b named. 

And rowfe him at the name of Cryfpin. 

He that outlines this day, and comes fafe home, 
a 8 Shall yearely on the vygill feafl his fnends, 

And fay, to morrow is S. Cryfpines day : 

Then ihall we in their flowing bowles 

Be newly remembred. Harry the King, 
32 Bedford and Exeter^ Clarence and Gloster, 

Wanuick and Yorke. 

Familiar in their mouthes as houfhold words. 

This floxy fhall the good man tell his fonne, 
^6 And from this day, vnto the generall doome : 

But we in it ihall be remembred. 

We fewe, we happie fewe, we bond of brothers. 

For he to day that fheads his blood by mine, 
40 Shalbe my brother .• be he nere fo bafe. 

This day ihall gentle his condition. 

Then ihall he ilrip his ileeues, and ihew his skarf. 

And fay, thefe wounds I had on Criipines day : 
44 And Gentlemen in England now a bed. 

Shall thinke themfelues accuril. 

And hold their manhood cheape. 

While any fpeake that fought with vs 
48 Vpon Saint Crifpines day. 
Glost. My gracious Lord, 

The French is in the field. 

Kin, Why all things are ready, if our minds be fo. 
ja If^ar. Periih the man whofe mind is backward now. 

King. Thou doil not wiih more help frO England couien ? 
War. Gods will my Liege, would you and I alone. 

Without more helpe, might fight this^battle out. 

E a King. Why 
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Why well faid. That doth pleafe me better, [IV. 3] 

Then to wiih me one. You know your chai^, 
God be with you all. 

Enter the Herald from the French, 

Herald. Once more I come to know of thee king Henry, 
What thou wilt giue for raimfome ? 60 

Kin. Who hath fent thee now ? 

Her. The Conftable of France. 

Kin. I prethy beare my former anfwer backe : 
Bid them atchieue me, and then fell my bones. 64 

Good God, why fhould they mock good fellows 
The man that once did fell the Lions skin, (thus ? 
While the beafl lined, was kild with hunting him. 
A many of our bodies fhall no doubt 68 

Fmde graues within your realme of France : 
Tho buried in your dunghils, we ihalbe famed. 
For there the Sun fhall greete them. 

And draw vp their honors reaking vp to heauen, 7 a 

Leaning their earthly parts to choke your clyme : 
The finel wherof, fhall breed a plague in France : 
Marke then abundant valour in our Englifh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets crafing, 76 

Breakes forth into a fecond courfe of mifchiefe. 
Killing in relaps of mortalitie : 
Let me fpeake proudly, 

Ther's not a peece of feather in our campe, 80 

Good argument I hope we fhall not flye : 
And time hath wome vs into flouendry. 
But by the mas, our hearts are in the trim. 

And my poore fouldiers tel me, yet ere night 84 

Thayle be in frelher robes, or they will plucke 
The gay new cloathes ore your French fouldiers eares. 
And tume them out of feruice. If they do this. 
As if it pleafe God they fhall, 88 

Then fhall our ranfome foone be leuied. 

Sauc 
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[IV. 3] Saue thou thy labour Herauld : 

Come thou no more for ranfom, gentle Herauld. 
pa They Ihall haue nought I fweare, but thefe my bones .• 
Which if they haue, as / wil leaue am them. 
Will yeeld them litle, tell the Conftable. 
Her. I {hall deliuer fo. 

Exit Herauld. 
96 Yorke. My gracious Lord, vpon my knee / craue. 
The leading of the vaward. 

Kin. Takeuit braue Yorke. Come fouldiers lets away : 
And as thou pleafefl God, difpofe the day. 

Exit. 

[IV. 5] Enter thefoure French Lords. 

Ge. O diabello. 
ConJL Mor du ma vie. 
Or. O what a day is this / 
4 Bur. O lour dei houte all is gone, all is loft. 
Con. We are inough yet lining in the field, 
To'fmother vp the £ngliih. 
If any order might be thought vpon. 
8 Bur. A plague of order, once more to the field. 
And he that will not follow Burhon now. 
Let him go home, and with his cap in hand. 
Like a bace leno hold the chamber doore, 
I a Why leaft by a flaue no gentler then my dog. 
His fairefi daughter is contamuracke. 

Con. Diforder that hath fpoyld vs, right vs now. 
Come we in heapes, weele offer vp our Hues 
16 Vnto thefe Englifh, or elfe die with fame. 
Come, come along. 
Lets dye with honour, our fhame doth lad too long. 

Exit omnes, 
E 3 Enter 
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EtOer PyioU, the French mam, amd the Boy. [IV. 4] 

Pijl. Ejld cor, cyld cor. 

French^ O Moofire, ie voos eo pree aoes pede de mof. 

Pift. M07 (hall not ferae. / will haae Ibrde mojrs. 
Boy aske him his naine. 4 

Boy. Comaot ettes roos apelles ? 

French. Moofier Fer. 

B<nf. He faies his oame b Mafler Fer. 

Pift. /le Fer him, and ferit him, and ferke him : 8 

B07 difcas the fame in French. 

Boy. Sir I do not know, whats French 
For ier, ferit and fearkt. 

Plft. Bid him prepare, for I wil cat his throate. 12 

Boy. Feate, vou preat, ill voalles coapele votre gage. 

Pist. Ony e ma foy couple la gorge. 
Vnleffe thou giue to me egregious raunfome, dye. 

One pojrnt of a foze. 1 6 

French. Qui dit ill monfiere. 
Ill ditye fi vou ny vouly pa domy luy. 

Boy. La gran ranfome, ill vou tueres. . 

French. O lee vous en pri pettit gentelhome, parle 20 

A cee, gran capataine, pour auez mercie 
A moy, ey lee donerees pour mon ranforae 
Cinquante ocios. Ie fuyes vngentelhome de France. 

Pist. What fayes he boy ? 24 

Boy. Marry fir he fayes, he is a Gentleman of a great 
Houfe, of France : and for his ranforae. 
He will giue you 500. crownes. 

Pbt. My fury Ihall abate, 28 

And I the Crownes will take. 
And as I fuck blood, I will fome mercie fhew. 

Follow me cur. 

Exit omnes. 

Enter the King and his Nobles, PifloU. [IV. 6] 

King. What the French retire ? 

Yet 
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[IV. 6] Yet all is not done, yet keepe the French the field. 

Exe, The Duke of Yorke commends him to your Grace. 
4 King. Lines he good Vnckle, twife I fawe him downe, 
Twife vp againe : 
From helmet to the fpurre, all bleeding ore. 

Blxe, In which aray, braue fouldier doth he lye, 
8 Larding the plaines, and by his bloody fide, 
Yoake fellow to his honour dying wounds. 
The noble Earle of Suffhlke alfo lyes. 
Sufihlke firfi dyde, and Yorke all hailed ore, 
12 Comes to him where in blood he lay fieept. 
And takes him by the beard, kilTes the gaihes 
That bloodily did yane vpon his face. 
And Clyde aloud, taiy deare coufin Suffolke : 
1 6 My foule fhall thine keep company in heauen : 
Tary deare foule awhile, then flie to reft : 
And in this glorious and well foughten fields 
We kept togither in our chiualdry. 
ao Vpon )hefe words I came and cheerd them vp. 
He tooke me by the hand, faid deare my Lord; 
Commend my feruice to my foueraigne. 
5*0 did he turne, and ouer Suffhlkes necke 
24 He threw his wounded arme, and fo efpoufed to death. 
With blood he fealed. An argument 
Of neuer ending loue. The pretie and fweet maner of it, 
Forft thofe waters from me, which I would haue ftopt, 
28 But I not fo much of man in me. 
But all my mother came into my eyes. 
And gaue me vp to teares. 

Kin. I blame you not : for hearing you, 
32 I muft conuert to teares. 

Alarum foundes. 
What new alarum is this ? 
Bid euery fouldier kill his prifoner. 

P\ft. Couple gorge. Exit omnes. 

Enter 
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Emter FieMr^lrH, and Captaine Gower. [IV. 7] 

i'Xfir. Godes plud kil the bojes and the lugyge, 
Tis the arrants peece of knaaeiy as can be defired. 
In the worell now, in your confcienoe now. 

Goarr. Tis oertaine, there is not a B07 left aline, 4 

And the cowerdlj rafcals that ran from the battell, 
ThemiHoes haoe done this (langhter : 
Befide, thej haoe carried awaj and burnt. 

All that was in the kings Tent : 8 

WTiervpon the king caufed enery prifoners 
Throat to be cut. O he is a worthy king. 

Fteu\ I he was bom at Mommcrth, 
Captain Gourer, what call jou the place where 1 2 

Alextmder the big was borne ? 

Govt. Alexander the greaL 

Flew, Why I pray, is nat big great ? 
As if I (ay, big or great, or magnanimous, 16 

I hope it is all one reconing, 
Saue the firaie is a litle varation. 

Gour. I thinke Alexander the great 
Was borne at Macedon. 20 

His father was called Philip of Macedon, 
As / take it. 

Fleu\ I thinke it was Macedon indeed where Alexander 
Was borne .• looke you captaine Cower, 24 

And if you looke into the mappes of the worell well. 
You ihall finde litle difference betweene 
Macedon and Monmorth. Looke you, there is 
A Riuer in Macedon, and there is alfo a Riuer 28 

In Monmorth, the Riuers name at Monmorth, 
h called Wye. 

But tis out of my braine, what is the name of the other .• 
But tis all one, tis fo like, as my fingers is to my fingers, 32 

And there is Samons in both. 
Looke you captaine Cower, and you marke it. 

You 
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[IV. 7] You (hall finde our King is come after Alexander. 
^6 God knowes, and you know, that Alexander in his 

Bowles, and his alles, and his wrath, and his difpleafures. 
And indignations, was kill his friend Clitus. 
Gower. I but our King is not like him in that, 
40 For he neuer killd any of his friends. 

Flew. Looke you, tis not well done to take the tale out 
Of a mans mouth, ere it is made an end and finilhed : 
I fpeake in the comparifons, as Alexander is kill 
44 His friend Cliius : fo our King being in his rip^ 
Wits and iudgements, is tume away, the fat knite 
With the great belly doublet : I am forget his name. 
Gower. Sir lokn Falflqffe. 
48 Flew. I, I thinke it is Sir lohn Fal/lqffe indeed, 
I can tell you, theres good men borne at Monmorth. 
Enter King and the Lords. 
King. I was not angry fince / came into France, 
Vntill this houre. 
5* Take a trumpet Herauld, 

And ride vnto the horfhien on yon hill .- 
If they will fight with vs bid them come downe. 
Or leaue the field, they do offend our iight : 
J 6 Will they do neither, we will come to them. 
And make them skyr away, as fafl 
As flones enforfl from the old Affirian (lings. 
Beiides, weele cut the throats of thofe we haue, 
60 And not one aliue fhaU tafle our mercy. 

Enter the Herauld. 
Gods will what meanes this ? knowfl thou no 
That we haue fined thefe bones of ours for ranfome ? 
Herald. I come great king for charitable fauour, 
64 To fort our Nobles from our common men. 
We may haue leaue to bury all our dead. 
Which in the field lye fpoyled and troden on. 

Kin. J tell thee truly Herauld, I do not know whether 

F The 
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The day be ours or no : [IV. 7] 

For yet a many of your French do keep the field. 

Hera, The day is yours. 

Kin. Praifed be God therefore. 
What Caftle call you that ? 72 

Hera, We call it Agincourt, 

Kin. Then call we this the field of Agincourt. 
Fought on the day of Cryfpin^ Cryfpin. 

Flew. Your grandfather of famous memorie, 76 

If your grace be remembred. 
Is do good feruice in France. 

Kin. Tis true Flewellen. 

Flew. Your Maieflie fayes verie true. 80 

And it pleafe your Maieflie, 
The Wealchmen there was do good feruice. 
In a garden where Leekes did grow. 

And I thinke your Maieflie wil take no fcorne, 84 

To weare a Leake in your cap vpon S. Dauies day. 

Kin. No Flewellen, for I am wealch as well as you. 

Flew. All the water in Wye wil not wafh your wealch 
Blood out of you, God keep it, and preferue it, 88 

To his graces will and pleafure. 

Kin. Thankes good countryman. 

Flew. By lefus I am your Maieflies countryman : 
I care not who know it, fo long as your maiefly is an honefl p2 

K. God keep me fo. Our Herald go with him, (man. 

And bring vs the number of the fcattred French. 

. Exit Heralds. 
Call yonder fouldier hither. 

Flew. You fellow come to the king. 96 

Kin. Fellow why doofl thou weare that gloue in thy hat ? 
Soul. And pleafe your maieflie, tis a rafcals that fwagard 
With me the other day : and he hath one of mine. 
Which if euer I fee, I haue fwome to flrike him. 100 

So 
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[IV. 7] So hath he fworne the like to me. 

K. How think you Flewellen, is it lawfiill he keep his oath ? 
Fl. And it pleafe your maiefty, tis lawful he keep his vow. 
104 If he be periur*d once, he is as arrant a beggerly knaue^ 
As treads vpon too blacke ihues. 

Kin. His enemy may be a gentleman of worth. 
Flew. And if he be as good a gentleman as Lucifer 
108 And Belzebub, and the diuel himlelfe, 
Tis meete he keepe his vowe. 

Kin. Well iirrha keep your word. 
Vnder what Captain ferueft thou ? 
112 Sott/. Vnder Captaine Gower. 

Flew. Captaine dnver is a good Captaine : 
And hath good littrature in the warres. 
Kin. Go call him hither. 
116 Sow/. I will my Lord. 

Exit fouldier. 

Kin. Captain Flewellen, when Alonfon and I was 
Downe together, / tooke this gloue off from his helmet. 
Here Flewellen, weare it. I£ any do challenge it, 
120 He is a friend of Alonfons, 
And an enemy to mee. 

Fie. Your maieflie doth me as great a fauour 
As can be deiired in the harts of his fubieds. 
124 / would fee that man now that fhould chalenge this gloue : 
And it pleafe God of his grace. / would but fee him. 
That is all. 

Kin. Flewellen knowft thou Captaine Gower ? 
128 Fie. Captaine Gower is my friend. 

And if it like your maieflie, / know him very well. 
Kin. Go call him hither. 
Flew. I will and it fhall pleafe your maieflie. 
132 Kin. Follow Flewellen clofely at the heeles. 
The gloue he weares, it was the fouldiers : 

F 2 A 
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It may be there will be harme betweene them, [IV. 7] 

For I do know FlewelUn valiant. 

And being toucht, as hot as gunpowder : 136 

And quickly will retume an iniury. 

Go fee there be no harme betweene them. 

Enter Gtnver, Flewellen, and the Soiddier, [IV. 8] 

Mew. Captain Gower, in the name of lefu. 
Come to his Maieftie, there is more good toward you. 
Then you can dreame off. 

Soul. Do you heare you fir ? do you know this gloue ? 4 

flew. I know the the gloue is a gloue. 

Soul. Sir I know this, and thus I challenge it. 

Hejhrikes him. 

Flew. Gode plut, and his. Captain Gower ftand away .* 
He giue treafon his due prefently. 8 

Enter the King, Warwicke, Clarence, and Exeter. 

Kin. How now, what is the matter ? 

Flew. And it (hall pleafe your Maieftie, 
Here is the notablefl peece of treafon come to light. 
As you fhall defire to fee in a fommers day. 12 

Here is a rafcall, beggerly rafcall, is ftrike the gloue. 
Which your Maieftie tooke out of the helmet of Alonfon : 
And your Maieftie will beare me witnes, and teftimony. 
And auouchments, that this is the gloue. 16 

Soul. And it pleafe your Maieftie, that was my gloue. 
He that I gaue it too in the night. 
Prom i fed me to weare it in his hat : 

I promifed to ftrike him if he did. 20 

I met that Gentleman, with my gloue in his hat. 
And I thinke I haue bene as good as my word. 

Flew. Your Maieftie heares, vnder your Maiefties 
Manhood, what a beggerly lowfie knaue it is. 24 

Kin. Let me fee thy gloue. Looke you. 
This is the fellow of it. 
It was I indeed you promifed to ftrike. 

And 
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[IV. 8] And thou thou haft giuen me mod bitter words. 
How canft thou make vs amends ? 
Ftew, Let his necke anfwere it. 
If there be any marihals lawe in the worell. 
32 Soul, My Liege, all offences come from the heart : 
Neuer came any firom mine to offend your Maieflie. 
You appeard to me as a common man : 
Witneffe the night, your garments, your lowlinefle, 
^6 And whatfoeuer you receiued vnder that habit, 
I befeech your Maieflie impute it to your owne feult 
And not mine. For your felfe came not like your felfe : 
Had you bene as you Teemed, I had made no offence. 
40 Therefore I befeech your grace to pardon me. 
Kin. Vnckle, fill the gloue with crownes. 
And giue it to the fouldier. Weare it fellow. 
As an honour in thy cap, till I do challenge it. 
44 Giue him the crownes. Come Captaine Flewellen, 
I mufl needs haue you friends. 

Flew. By lefus, the fellow hatn mettall enough 
In his belly. Harke you fouldier, there is a fhilling for you, 
48 And keep your felfe out of brawles & brables, & diffentiOs, 
And looke you, it fhall be the better for you. 
Soul. He none of your money fir, not I. 
Ftew. Why tis a good fhilling man. 
5a Why fhould you be queamifh ? Your fhoes are not fo good : 
It will feme you to mend your fhoes. 

Kin, What men of fort are taken vnckle ? 
Exe. Charles Duke of Orleance, Nephew to the King. 
r5 lohn Duke of Burbon, and Lord BowchqualL 
Of other Lords and Barrons, Knights and Squiers, 
Full fifleene hundred, befides common men. 
This note doth tell me of ten thoufand 
60 French, that in the field lyes flaine. 
Of Nobles bearing banners in the field, 

F 3 CliarUs 
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Charles de le Brute, hie Conftable of France. [IV. 8] 

laques of ChattiUian, Admirall of France. 

The Maifter of the crosbows, lohn Duke Aid/on. 64 

Lord Ranbieres, hie Maifter of France. 

The braue fir Gwigzard, ^Dolphin. Of Nobelle ChariUas, 

Gran Prie, and Roffe, Fau'conbridge and Fay. 

Gerard and Verton. Vandemant and L^a. 68 

Here was a royall fellowfhip of death. 

Where is the number of our Engliih dead > 

Edward the Duke of Yarke, the Earle of SiijBfblke, 

Sir Richard Ketly, Dauy Gam Efquier : jr2 

And of all other, but fine and twentie. 

O God thy arme was here. 

And vnto thee alone, afcribe we praife. 

When without (Irategem, 76 

And in euen ihock of battle, was euer heard 

So great, and litle lode, on one part and an other. 

Take it God, for it is onely thine. 

Blxe. Tis wonderfull. 80 

King. Come let vs go on procefilon through the camp : 
Let it be death proclaimed to any man. 
To boaft hereof, or take the praife from God, 
Which is his due. 84 

Flew, h it lawful, and it pleafe your Maieftie, 
To tell how many is kild ? 

King. Yes Flewellen, but with this acknowledgement. 
That God fought for vs. 88 

Flew. Yes in my confcieiicr, he did vs great good. 

King. Let there be fung, Nououes and te Deum. 
The dead with charitie enterred in clay : 

Weele then to Calice, and to England then, 92 

Where nere from France, arriude more happier men. 

Exit omnes. 
Enter Gower, and Flewellen. [V. i] 

Gower. But why do you weare your Leeke to day ? 

Saint 
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[V. i] Saint Dauies day is paft ? 

Flew. There is occaiion Captaine Gower, 
4 Looke you why, and wherefore. 
The other day looke you, Pistolles 
Which you know is a man of no merites 
In the worell, is come where I was the other day, 
8 And brings bread and fault, and bids me 
Eate my Leeke : twas in a place, looke you. 
Where / could moue no difcentions : 
But if / can fee him, / {hall tell him, 
12 A litle of my defires. 

Gow. Here a comes, fwelling like a Turkecocke. 

Enter Pyioll. 
Flew. Tis no matter for his fwelling, and his turkecocks, 
God plefle you Antient Pijloll, you fcall, 
1 6 Beggerly, lowfie knaue, God plefle you. 
Pift. Ha, art thou bedlem ? 
Doft thou thurft bafe Troyan, 
To haue me folde vp Parcas fatall web ? 
ao Hence, / am qualmiih at the fmell of Leeke. 

Flew. Antient Pistoll. I would defire you becaufe 
It doth not agree with your domacke, and your appetite. 
And your digeftions, to eate this Leeke. 
24 Pifl. Not for Cadwalleder and all his goates. 

Flew. There is one goate for you Antient Piftol. 

He /hikes him. 
Pift. Bace Troyan, thou {hall dye. 
Flew. I, I know I {hall dye, meane time, I would 
38 De{ire you to line and eate this Leeke. 

Gotver. Inough Captaine, you haue a{loni{ht him. 
Flew. A{loni{ht him, by /efu, He beate his head 
Foure dayes, and foure nights, but He 
32 Make him eate fome part of my Leeke. 
Pist. Well mu{l I byte ? 

Flew. I 
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Flew. I oat of queftion or doubt, or ambigiuties C^- '] 

You muft byte. 

Pist. Good good. 36 

Flew. I Leekes are good, Antient PistoU. 
There b a (hilliog for 70a to heale jour bloody coxkome. 

PisL Me a fhilliog. 

Ftew. If yoa will not take it, 4^ 

I haue an other Leeke for you. 

Pist. I take thy (hilling in eamefl of reconing. 

Flew. If I owe 70U any thing, ile pay you in cudgels. 
You (halbe a woodmonger, 44 

And by cudgels, God bwy you, 
Antient Pistoll, God bleife you. 
And heale your broken pate. 

Antient Pistoll, if you fee Leekes an other time, 4^ 

Mocke at them, that is all : God bwy you. 

Blxtt Flewellen. 

Pift. All heU (hall ftir for this. 
Doth Fortime play the hufwye with me now ? 
Is honour cudgeld from my warlike lines ? 5^ 

Well France fan^'ell, newes haue I certainly 
That Doll is ficke. One mallydie of France, 
The warres afFordeth nought, home will I trug. 
Bawd will I turne, and vfe the flyte of hand : 56 

To England will I fteale. 
And there lie fteale. 

And patches will I get vnto thefe skarres. 

And fweare I gat them in the Gallia warres. 60 

Exit PyiolL 

Enter at one doore, the King of England and his Lords. And at [V. 2] 
the other doore, the King of France, Queene Katherine, the 
Duke o/'Burbon, and others. 

Harry, Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met. 

And 



of Henry thejift. 

[V. 2] And to oup brorher France, Faire time of day. 
Faire health vnto our louely coufen Katherine. 
4 And as a branch, and nnember of this flock : 
We do falute you Duke of Burgondie, 

Fran. Brother of England, right ioyous are we to behold 
Your face, fo are we Princes Engliih euery one. 
8 Duk, With pardon vnto both your mightines. 
Let it not difpleafe you, if I demaund 
What rub or bar hath thus far hindred you. 
To keepe you from the gentle fpeech of peace ? 
12 Har. If Duke of Burgondy, you wold haue peace. 
You muft buy that peace. 
According as we haue drawne our articles. 
Fran. We haue but with a curfenary eye, 
16 Oreviewd them pleafeth your Grace, 
To let fome of your Counfell fit with vs. 
We (hall returne our peremptory anfwere. 
Har. Go Lords, and fit with them, 
20 And bring vs anfwere backe. 

Yet leaue our coufen Katherine here behind. 
France. Withall our hearts. 

Exit King and the Lords. Manet, Hrry, Kathe- 
rine, and the Gentlewoman. 



Hate. Now Kate, you haue a blunt wooer here 
24 Left with you. 

If I could win thee at leapfrog, 

Or with vawting with my armour on my backe. 

Into my faddle, 
28 Without brag be it fpoken, 

Ide make compare with any 

But leaning that Kate, 

If thou takeft me now, 
32 Thou Ihalt haue me at the worft : 

G 
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And I am Tocn« 


48 


Tbeo Frmmct 'njoan. 




And TOQ are mine. 




Juc/^. I cannoc lell wlkjc b dtf. 




Harry, Xo iSkff, 
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Wbr He rrll it too in Frcodi, 




Which will hjs^ Tpoo mj tong^ie, Eke a bxide 




On her new married Hs^baad. 




Let me fee, Saiat Dennis be mr fpeed. 


56 


Qoan France ez moo. 




/To/^. Dat is, when France is joan. 




Harry. Et toos ettes amor. 




/fa/^. And I am to 70a. 


60 


Harry. Douck France ettes a rous : 




Kate. Den France fall be min^, 




Harry. Et le fujues a voos. 




A^a/^. And you will be to me. 


64 


Har. Wilt beleeoe me Kale ? tis eafier for me 




To conquer the kingdome, the to fpeak fo mocb 




More French. 
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of Henry ihejijl. 

[V. i] Kate, A your Maiefty has falfe France inough 
To deceiue de befl Lady in France, 

Harry. No faith Kate not I. But Kate, 
In plaine termes^ do you loue me ? 
72 Kate. I cannot tell. 

Harry. No, can any of your neighbours tell ? 
lie aske them. 

Come Kate, I know you loue me. 
76 And foone when you are in your clo(!et, 
Youle queflion this Lady of me. 
But I pray thee fweete Kate, vfe me mercifully, 
Becaufe I loue thee cruelly. 
80 That I Khali dye Kate, is fure : 

But for thy loue, by the Lord neuer. 
What Wench, 

A fhraight backe will growe crooked. 
84 A round eye will growe hoUowe. 
A great leg will waxe fmall, 
A curld pate proue balde : 

But a good heart Kate, is the fun and the moone, 
88 And rather the Sun and not the Moone : 
And therefore Kate take me, 
Take a fouldier : take a fouldier. 
Take a King. 
92 Therefore tell me Ka4e, wilt thou haue me ? 
Kate. Dat is as pleafe the King my father. 
Harry. Nay it will pleafe him : 
Nay it (hall pleafe him Kate. 
96 And vpon that condition Kate He kiffe you. 

Ka. O mon du le ne voudroy faire quelke chofTe 
Pour toute le monde, 
Ce ne poynt votree fachion en fouor. 
100 Harry. What faies (he Lady? 

Lady. Dat it is not de faiion en France, 
For de maides^ before da be married to 

G 3 Ma 
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Htr, To ka, to k& O due oi not the 104 



Hmr, Well, wcefe brcake tbot ddbooM^ 108 



Before Gtm! ATa/^, toq faaoe witdicnft 

Id joor kfdo : 

And nuf perivade wzxh me more, i is 

Tbeo jD the French OxmceO. 

Year father n returned. 



the L/ifrdef. 



Haw now tnj Lords ? 

France, Brother of England, 116 

We hane orered the Articies, 
And haoe agreed to all that we in fednle had. 

Eie, Onlj he hath not fabicribed this. 
Where voor maieftie demaands, 120 

That the king of France bauing any occafiun 
To write for matter of graunt. 
Shall name your highnelfe, in this forme : 

And with this addition in French. 124 

Noftre trejherjilx, Henry Roy U anglaterre, 
E heare de France, And thus in Latin : 
Preclariffimus JUius nofter Henricus Rex Anglic, 
Et hercA Francie, 128 

Fran. Nor this haue we fo nicely flood vpon. 
But you faire brother may intreat the fame. 

liar. Why then let this among the reft, 
Haue his full courfe: And withall, I3» 

Your daughter Kaiherine in manage. 

France, 



of Henry the Jift. 

[V. 3] Fran. This aod what elfe. 
Your maiellie Ihall craue. 
136 God that (lifpofeth all, giue 70U much 107. 
Hot. Why then faire Katkerine, 
Come giue me thy hand : 
Our mariage will we prefent folemuife, 
140 And end our hatred by a bood of loue. 

Then will I IVeare to Kate, and Katt to mee : 
And may our vowes once made, viibroken bee. 
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The following works have been suggested for publication :— 

1. Parallel Texts of the imperfect sketches of h. Hamlet, and its Quarto 2 (with the 

Folio and a revised Text) ; c. Merry "Wiv6s of "Windsor, and Folio i ; d. The Contention, 
and Henry VI, Part 2, in Fi ; The True Tragedy, and Henry VI, Part 3, in Fi. 

2. Parallel Texts of the following Qnarto Plays and their versions in the First Folio, with 

collations: Bichard III, Qi ; 2 Henry IV, Qi ; Troilus and Cressida, Qi ; Lear, Qi : 
to show the relations of the Folio text to that of the previous editions. Of Othello, four 
Texts, Qi, Q2, Fi, and a revised Text. 

3. Parallel Texts of the two earliest Quartos of Midsummer Night's Dream, and Merchant 

of Venice ; to show which edition is the better basis for a revised text. 

4. The First Quartos of Much Ado about Nothing ; Loues Labour's Lost ; Bichard II ; 

1 Henry IV ; from which the copies in the Folio were printed. 

Beprints in Quarto of the remaining Folio Plays, with collations. When possible, the 
passages which Shakspere used from North's Plutarch, Holinnhed'tf and Halle's Chron- 
icles, &c., will be printed opposite the texts of his Boman and Historical Plays. Also 
the plots of the old plays of ' The Taming of a Shrew,' ' Promos and Cassandra,' ' The 
troublesome raigne of King John,' &c., will be printed parallel with the plots of 
Shakspere's Plays that were founded on them. In all Beprints of Quarto and Folio 
editions of Shakspere's Plays, the numbers of act, scene, and line, will be given in the 
margin, so as to make the books handy to work with. 

^68 7. The Contemporary Drama. Works suggested by Mr Bichard Simpson (see The 
Academy, Jan. 31, 1874, p. 120-1 :)— 

a. The Works of Bobert Greene, Thomas Nash (with a selection from Gabriel Harvey's), 
Thomas Lodge, and Henry Chettle. 

h. The Arraignment of Paris (Peele's) ; Arden of Feversham; Q^orge-a- Greene ; Locrine; 
King Edward III (of which Act ii. is by a different hand, and that, almost certainly 
Shakspere's) ; Mucedorus ; Sir John Oldcastle ; Thomas Lord Cromwell ; The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton ; The London Prodigal ; The Puritan ; A Yorkshire Tragedy ; Faire 
Em ; The Birth of Merlin ; The Siege of Antwerp ; The Life and Death of Thomas 
Stucley ; A Warning to Fair Women. (Perhaps * The Prodigal Son,' and * Hester and 
Ahasuerus,' extant in German Translations.) 

c. The Martinist and Anti-Martinist Plays of 1589-91 ; and the Plays relating to the quarrel 

between Dekker and Jonson in 1600. 

d. Lists of all the Companies of Actors in Shakspere's time, their Directors, Players, Plays, 

and Poets. 

e. Dr Wm. Qtiger's Meleager^ a tragedy, printed Oct. 1592 (with the correspondence relating 

to it between Dr Gager of Christ Church, and Dr John Eeynolds of Corpus (Univ. Coll. 
Oxf. MS. J. 18; and at Corpus). Also, Eeynolds's rejoinder in 1593, 'The Overthrow 
of Stage Plays,' <&c., with the letters between him and Gentilis. Also, Gentilis's 
' Disputatio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fabularum non notandis.' Hannov. 1659. 
And ' Fucus sive Histripmastix ' (a play against Beynolds), Lambeth MS. 838). 

/. Bobert Chester's Love's Martyr — from which Shakspere's lines to the ' Phoenix and 
Turtle ' were taken — with an Introduction showing who Salisbury was, to whom the 
Chorus Yatum dedicates the book ; and showing the relation between Chester's poem 
and Shakspere's Oumheline, 

Richard II, and the other Plays in Egerton MS. 1994 (suggested by Mr J. O. Halliwell). 

The Beturne from Pemassus, 1606 ; to be edited by the Bev. A. B. Grosart. 

tries VI. Edward Hake's Touchstone, 1574 ; William Stafford's Compendious or hriefe Examin- 
ation of certeyne ordinary Complaints of divers of our Countreymen,in these our Days, 1581 ; 
and Thomas Powell's 2btn of all Trades, 1631 ; edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

men VII. Mysteries, Sfc. Ancient Mysteries, with a Morality, from the Digby MS. 133, 
re-edited from the unique MS. by the Bev. W. W. Skeat, M.A., The Towneley Mysteries, 
re-edited from the unique MS. by the Bev. Bichard Morris, LL.D. 

)ries Vin. Miscellaneous, Autotypes of the parts of the Play of Sir Thomas More that may 

S>Bsibly be in young Shakspebe's handwriting, from the Harleian MS. 7368. Thomas 
ymer 8 < Tragedies of the last Age considered and examined', 1678, 1692 ; and his ' A short 
Yiew oif Tragedy of the last Age ', 1693. 
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